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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN |ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT EDOARDO PETRI 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire ART OF SINGING 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 172 West 79th Street, New York 
MRS. BABCOCK New York City Telephone 7122 Trafalgar TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall, New York Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
Telephone: 2634 Circle All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


Master of Arts Columbia University 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 











ESPERANZA GARRIGUE Studio: 1425 Broadway - - = New York 


. poy , Phone 2628 Pensylvania 
. H. DUVAL fi > TE ART OF SINGING 
J VOICE SPECIALIST WALTER L. BOGERT METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 


In Europe 1927-28: Hotel Marino, Milan a Aa 1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 


: Academy of Teachers of Singing TRY 
Artist Pupils Perfected in Italian and ART OF SINGING HANNA BROCKS 
French Opera and Started on Careers 95 Cinna dake MY: Tel. 4345 Cathedral LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
i ind wean = aie Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
ALFRED RUSSELL HURST Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
morTry on ; Fred : TEACHER OF PIANO Ph : 3312 
ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 7 -ee » Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted = Susquehanna 
TEACHER OF SINGING MARIE CASLOVA Studio: 149 East 61st St., New York City 
Artist-put { the late Rosine Laborde of F Tel. Regent 2357 
Artist-pupi sel gee Beco Violinist 
~ > , r , J J - 
Metropolitan Opera Bldg. (by appoint ARTIST PUPIL OF SEVCIK AND LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ment only FLESCH ART OF SINGING 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York -ESC 7 P = ioe 1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
Telephone Washington Heigl 262 Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted F RANCIS ROGERS fe ee N. Y., 
a ————E adic 2 West 54th Street. New York City CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER All Mail to 11 Morgan yoo Conn. 
Phone Circle 4658 OF SINGING 
- ‘DT cr 144 East 62d Street, New York City 
>; R 4 {O00 : 
M. f BUR r SCHO L. - —— — Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Sight-S , Ear Training, Musical Stenog > > , . NT y 
oughy, Mormeal Course in Public and Private} “ACE Tr ETHEL WATSON USHER 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials. |} GUIDO H. CASELOTTI VocaL Coach—AccomPanIstT—ORGANIST 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place Vecce  Teseues awe Ovens Coice Piano Students Accepted 
, . . - om . 7 127 West 78th St., N 
——— | (Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS Tawheas csabimhens 1 aa 
me 555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
, 233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano, 
ROSS DAVID Voice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
= ao ee Frencu and Dancinc—Harmony, COMPOSITION 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


APPRECIATION AND History oF Music ‘ HELEN BRETZ 


63 West 56th Street Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 


Phone: Circle 2297 MM E. BARBARA GR‘ SSI Tel. Wadsworth 4433 Auttieeel Pecoenda Exponent 
VOICE CULTURE f : TEACHER OF SINGING 
Se EE A Specialist for the Female Voice Studio: 2 Grace Court, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 


Languages — Coaching - Tel. Main 0822 
St., 


MICHEL SCIAPIRO New Work? APE 25 one ‘Penn. 3821] MR, FRANCIS STUART 
InstRUuctioN Sovo Vro.imist TEACHER OF SINGING 
Sole Associate Teacher of Pupil of Lamperti the Elder ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


OTAKAR SEVCIK “Being in full possession of my method of ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
108 West 75th Street, New York City MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ INSTRUCTION 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar VIAFORA Francesco Lamperti. . Normal Training for Teachers 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City é _ Children’s Classes ; 
Opera House 38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 
Teacher of noted artists 
, SRPEN Authority on Voice PLaAcinG 
\ re IRRENS GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
TEACHER OF SINGING Endor sed by world’s greatest artists — y > 7 rT r T eae eee 
26 Grauency Park, New You Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York | HARRIET VAN EMDEN JESSIE_FENNER HILL 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 teat va SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING 


Teaching at coma | “wo Philadelphia, Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
wo ays wet ° a ° ° 
Available New York ttle i ra days weekly. New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


ADOLPH WEISS BENNO KANTROWITZ 322 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Endicott 8178 
Teacher Harmony, Counterpoint anc ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
a Teacher of Piano and Theory DUDLEY BUCK 
, 1425 Broadway 7 J 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG ~ STUDIOS . 270 Ft. Washington Ave NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE TEACHER OF SINGING ; 
M William Neidlinger, Pianist 471 West End Avenue “ : New York 
ghts 90 . rs l < ze 
601 W. 18ist St., N. ¥. Phone: Washington He Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 William Neidimeer, F ey oy O., Organist Phone: Endicott “7449 
—— RECITALS—MUSIC ALES—CONC ERTS 


Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street New York City 


CARL M. ROEDER MME. ANITA RIO MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
TEACHER OF PIANO SOPRANO VOICE 


Technic—lI nterpretation—T heory Vacancies for a Few Pupils ef : : = on 235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Normal Course for Teachers — 360 West 22nd Street, New York M M E. EMMA RODERICK Telephone Rhinelander 7900 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone: Chelsea 9204 TEACHER OF SINGING 
» ad ~ - . ghd J 
Residence: +25 West 160th St., New York 317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
— ee Telephone Endicott 9685 
oe : a wedicn aan T TAN 
se ,. |WARD-STEPHENS DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
MARION TALLEY, Taught By Cerxs Lemwaku's Edess of Veo Techale Teacher of International Artists 
. » . : ALICE N 8S GEO 
SALVATORE AVITABILE, New York E NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
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R 
at the Berlin Academy 1925 ‘New York 




















Studio: 680 Madison Ave., r — LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday Afternoons W ILLIAM THORNER J 


spa ate F 7 : 132 West 74th Street : : : New York City 
_ ree VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 
Metropolitan Opera Hou — Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


1425 Broadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 ’ est, Sea awe 
ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
PURDON ROBINSON 135 Bost Goth Strect - New York City} CHRISTIAAN KRIENS VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST a pero Petrograd Conservatory 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for INSTRUCTOR es aureate, Geneva Conservatory 
many year EPO Pe Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 47 West 89th St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 0569 
Aut a, 8 Son ge ne smportance ¢ First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
cal Diagnosis ta . ‘DACRE } THE = f ya sies for stri d d t ent 
James Huneker Sai “Mr. Robinson's words are GRACE HO! HEIM ER ee 303 ‘Coctagle Hall. ee 
golden i Re eee CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER Telephone: 1350 Circle JOHN BLAND 
f r of Many Prominent Singers Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street : 
th St. N. ¥ Trafalgar 3651 New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODU CTION 
ALBERT VON DOENHOFF ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 


157 East 37th Street : : : New York 
PHILIPP MITTELL PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER Telephone: Caledonia 0919 
‘ “Sar a4 251 West 102d Street, New York 


Phone: Riverside 0366 


Voice SPECIALIST 


























ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., eg ge eee — VIOLINIST 

York, telephone: Pennsylvania 263 227 WOO ve J - zs net a : Ses 

io Newark, N.. J.. telephone: Humboldt 1429 TEACHER OF many © ELL KNOWN 








; DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
ane aa Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. Nine yenre of successful teaching and 

Cc “Cc TP “VV Telephone: Columbus 1370 ~ + Concertizing in Berlin 
CHARLES LEE TRACY ‘ . FREDERICK RiesBerGc, A.A.G.O. ee cei 
TANOF : ICTION ee ~ 7 eC q one Academy 0540 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTI PIANO INSTRUCTION In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent ; ' : ars a Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka | Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City JOHN W. NICHOLS. Tenor style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 

TEACHER OF SINGING Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Tel 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N y Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi 
= ae College of St. Rose. a vidual requirements. > “TTADN Ge 
FREDERICK E. BRISTOL Frinity Cherch, Newbergh. K. ¥ Personal address, 408 West 150th Street MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


& Ps - ° 
TEACHER OF SINGING 476 West 144th Street New York, N. ¥ Telephone: Edgecombe 3194 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 

















235 West 71st Street, New York 








Telephone: Endicott 8345 





ior acetates ILBUR A. LUYSTER IK 
HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY |“!LBUR A. DUN STER CARL FIQUE 
TEACHER OF SINGING : (Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) | KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE | BRU NO HU HN 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad | « Maker < ders.’ P ' r | y y 

Pe ais New York A — hob a ie “oust yg eee a Dramatic Soprano gn es gy Bw —— 

New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave Chickering Hall, also 53 East 34th St FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE | “ 205 West 57th Street, New You — 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center | 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn Telephone Circle 5420 
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 TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
E voices under 


GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
Voice trials by 106 Central Park West 
appointment only "New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


: MARGOLIS sit 
L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
HAGGERTY-SNELL Js2cha024 

VocalMusic 


or OPERA mana aso 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


+ SHAFFNER . 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmburst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-J 


Frederick Southwick 


TEACHER OF VOICE—CONCERT BARITONE 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
in New York City January Ist until March Ist, 1928. 


Apply Hotel Harding, 203 W. 54th St., New York City. 
VOICE 

809 S. Broadway 

Los Angeles, Cal. 











spit 5 


— m. Andy 

















: VAUGHN 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN | cui 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, 


:DILLING 





Hollywood, Calif. 





HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Studio: 25 W. 6&1 &t., 
Steinway Hall, New York N Y¥. Tel Circle 1617 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Recital Management Arthur Judson 
Steinway Hall, New York, N. Y. 
Baldwin Piano 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


 BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


; WARFOR 
SEKTBERG ‘x 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 














TEACHER OF 
SINGING 











SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


"WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








MUSICAL 


ame COXE 


570 W. 156th St. —_ Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL IMORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address pid West 80th St., eal York 
ne 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES =: 


feat i Grand Opera Society of 
v Dre Btedinn “639 mighth Eighth Ave. Tel. Columbus tT 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, NJ 


: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and ance -engme 
Zz Violin Instructio 

14 E. 88th St., New York Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 206 W. 67th St.,N. Y. Tel. Circle 6420 


G 

¢DEMMS =x 
R S 
€ CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
National Music League, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


“Spring is yo 2 “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
d Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 
CORE TENS 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cunt HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


Mrs, HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
jusical Management 
384 PM ors oe Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal 
635 West 112th St., New York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
- Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West, 96th Street, New ork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


‘22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


NO 
606 Steinway Halle A dhe fork: Tel. 9363 Circie 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—z== Pianist === 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 
Sasnest @ ton ty my Ray tg 
or Mr. V' . Fine Arts Bidg., Ch 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY via = FUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 + ment Bidg., 113 A 67th St. 
Addr 144 E. 160th St. 
Tel. Mett Haven 0363, New York 


CALYEN 


TENOR—TEAC 






























































COURIER 


TOF? TRABILSEE 
le Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
— Teacher 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
acess Oratorio, | ¢ ‘Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel BM Metropole, 


HOMER a W E Shew 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratoric 
Associated with Frank La Forge 

14 West 68th S8t. New Yor 
Concert 


GEHRKEN Srissin 
“Able technic end fine command.” — 
oe Eagle. 
Nn. ¥ World. 
astman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
MIMBALL BALL| 























City 





ing wnique reputation.” — 





CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orengiot and Bn ty Brick Church, —— 


Bo. Sa Bisa 
«BUTLER = 








Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Iii. 


t HAMILTON MORRIS 


A CONDUCTOR Teacher 
see iin Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


Pupils Accepted. 
Tel. 








PRANO 
312 Riverside, New York 
Academy 3828 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7-4 Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
5255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss Metres cae out of the West aa rs ime which 
is vigorous, not say thundering.’’—N. orld. 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘=: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RADIE BRITAIN | % 


COMPOSER PIANIST 
Chicago, lil. 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A . S7th St., New York 
pan. ae Plaza 


sEROMANOFF 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 

E Vocal Studio Voice Training 
Coaching, Fs Langua “oe 

E 637 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. Regent 7460 























Watch your attack. Be 
sure not to pronounce the 
first sound breathily, says 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
309 West 85th St., 
New York City. 











LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, 8. C. 


CHARLES PREMMAC 


covosnr—onaTonio—opans 
Season 1928-29 now 
Address: care of Musica. Covuninr, ie w Sith &., N. Y. 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer-Pisnist 
Pupils in Piano and Harm 
88 Mersingsite Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 


EMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


& LIUNGKVIST 

















TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tird Si.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicet! 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 





ARCHIBALD Concert 
Aceompanist 


SESSIONS **= 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tuesday and Wednesday a da 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings te music and costume sumbers, 
specialties 


Address — 15 West Iith St. N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


xc TORN 


JEANNETTE 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 














PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park 1 
Chicago Steinway Piano 
VOICE BUILDIN 
RESERT ORE SoacHING 

Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: Waverly 4200 
Knabe Pione Used 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, tii. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 7! Street, New York 
Susquehazes 1980 


“Spot Ce AER 
Addr 16k Wes Sth St How York r 











Talepious £313 Schuyler 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 


Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Plecemest 
Studios: iat West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND al 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubies 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. re 
(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 





moors 





Zu Ph ORRPO = 
™ 





ANTONIO MEL! 


American Baritone 
Care of Musica, Counme 
113 West 57th St., New York 
Hardman Piane 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply te President fer All Infermaticen 


Baremess Katharine E. Vom Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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EUNICE HOWARD |? ROSENFIELD eee 
8 +n emmoyolt'tore | The Best Bargain is Quality— 


sauaveaanaaes |e ANGELL 


CrWould. have stirred civic pride’ in p—-) penne ACCOMPANIST , I ‘HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
, n e 

S.-C CC shone: Havemeyer 3800 | today which is still being built od its <a 

maker 


Studie: aay ae ie W. S7th St., New York Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 
TENOR | 4 ie 
Cree Concert Oras Voice—Teaching { Its continued use in oui edttentone as dei 
a That-Bulide University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 2231 eww Ms 





NIST 
Management: ‘GUILD HALL, INC. 
113 West 57th Street New York | 











| OMOm>m | POU=EH | 


New York versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
Tra 3614 sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


STALLINGS ; Sol qualities and durability 


6 East 30th St som ae eo” | JAN CHIAPUSSO Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


a Private Studio—519 Fine Arts Bidg. 


sn Ot tue Dee THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- -- MAKERS 
ROCKEFELLER GIRVIN INSTITUTE |! 


Studio: 15 East 38th St., New York 1430 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. 
Lexington 10126 Pho one: : Wabash 2293 


PROF. PEDRO PONS (J V Th \ ‘ DP f 
ian as SO bet B0 M MEL e Stemert Frianoforte 


the pupil’s home a 

“ c 113 West 57tb St., New Yo 
“one for appointment, to 9 om University 6472 BARITONE. Voca INSTRUCTION. 
Available for Recitals and Concerts 


1009 Sixth Ave., Corner 57th St., N. Y. C. 


:BENDITZKY THE EXCLUSIVE 


_ 628 Stratford Pl, and 900 Lyon and Healy Bldg; Chicago Modern Music [SESE p eee P I A N en 
WALTER LEARY |:. 2,¥. cHesten up. — 
TEACHER OF SINGING Gunnin tel setiy Sosie tne egiiiedtels 


Seudies Fatt Sohuyier ono | —————| f| I. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 


Pt re ene 


VIOL A KL AISS, [ae BOSTON, MASS. 


because for generations we have been 
t of 
Solo Organist o! manufacturing pianos of wonderful 


The Stanley Company of America {TONE QUALITY. It Is @ plano for the WI Ay G & os Oo NW . Manufacturers of the 


artist, the singer and the professional. 














"ZZ? | | M@=c 


















































MUSICAL BUREAU | TONE, and TONE that will endure W 7 N 
for a lifetime. 
“POSITIONS SECURED. | ||_— The RADLE for TONE G a ‘ A [ ¥ O 


Only First Class Artists Engaged 


J. DENIAU | F. RADLE, Inc. 


65 West 70th Street, New York } 609-611 West 39th Street New York City 
Trafalgar 0848 | Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 


pr The Finest Piano Action in the World 
You can’t buy better— 


wx nai bay more? |! WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


beounitully primed go best toes What 
more can sheet music be ere are over 2500 com- ° . ° 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century True Tone Color 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine year 






































ronp card of successful teachers use and recommend a 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 

cause they know it is all that good music can be at Manufactured m New York, U. S. A. 
half the price or less; and they know 
parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 

















MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 











piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 


| reading of the classics. our system for 
DAV ENI ORT ~TREACY | D | sens ety need imei 
itu-=.+._i<— 
PIANO | co 
iif 
Built for te StudioDelighttul | , tid shitides, 
in Tone and Touch Voderate in lentes , 
| Davenport - Treacy Piano Co, New York ‘York | | THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


CE ae a | 629 West 50th Street New York 
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Molinari Makes Notable American Debut 


With St. Louis 


Symphony Orchestra 


Distinguished Artistic Director of the Aidiiaes in Rome Leaves Vivid Impression on Missouri 


Audience—Hailed as a True Italian, a 


Guest Conductors—Season so Far a Most Succ 


St. Lovis, Mo.—Bernardino Molinari, artistic director of 
the Augusteo, Rome, made his American debut as conductor 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra the last week of 
December. If his concerts did not exactly usher in a New 
Year, they certainly—in St. Louis musical 
aspects—ushered in a new era. Time and again 
this season St. Louisans have been surprised 
at the performance of their orchestra. Molin- 
ari’s virtuosity (after a series of rehearsals 
from December 26) on the evening of Decem- 
ber 29 presented aspects of that orchestra 
which had been previously unguessed. 

That statement is not made in derogation of 
other conductors and guest-conductors. It is 
set forth simply as a record of fact. The man 
is dynamic. He is essentially emotional. Yet 
not less intellectually satisfying. Most wel- 
come to rysic-lovers is his essential catholicity 
of mind. His programs as announced range 
from the Seventeenth Century to the ultra- 
moderns. They include the music of Italy, of 
France, of Germany and of Russia. Molinari 
seems to find a justification for music in music, 
rather than in the ancestry of the music, or in 
the ponderous commentaries that have been 
written upon it. Just for that reason the Bee- 
thoven First Symphony which appeared on his 
first. program may serve to illuminate the spirit 
of the conductor. He gave no class room 
demonstration. There was neither awe of Bee- 
thoven’s name, nor pee-wit hair-splittings as 
to the relation of this first symphony to others 
of the nine. Neither was he concerned with its 
relation to Haydn and Mozart. The music was 
enough. Good wine needs no bush. So that, 
while there was a scholarly reading, there was 
also a reading notable for its joyousness, for 
its humanity, for its grace. 

Havelock Ellis points out somewhere that 
Joris-Karl Huysmans was enabled by his sensi- 
tivity alone to project himself into forgotten 
centuries more completely than might scholars 
penetrate their veils through the media of whole 
libraries of books. Molinari seems possessed 
of that spirit. His Beethoven was the essence 
of the Eighteenth Century—‘“of which Haydn 
and Mozart are the perfumed flower”—yet the 
grace and leisure of that time he reconciled 
with the vehement assertion of self which was 
to be the keynote—not only of Beethoven's 
music, but of the mechanistic democracy of 
the century which he ushered in. And _ St. 

Louis learned in this work that grace and vigor 
might be co-existent, that sonority might live 
in tenuous tone, that subtlety could be a char- 
acteristic of orchestral proclamations in for- 
tissimo, 

Essentially Molinari is the true Italian—a 
son of il bel canto, of beautiful song. Music 
sings to him. If he speaks of it as a religion 
—and he does, comparing the conductor to the 
priest, who (he said in an interview here) 
accepts all things that are good for service in 
his ministration to his flock—he conceives it 
as 3 religion essentially joyous. There were 
phrases of exquisite mourning heard in his first 
concert here. But the keynote was joyous song. N. 

His hair is silvered and thin. The man is a 
little less than medium height. Merry blue Neu 
eyes smile welcome from beneath the high 
dome of forehead. They smile, too, whenever 
music is mentioned. But also, they can grow 
intense. The face is sharp and the bone-struc- 
ture prominent. The cheeks hollow, and the 
nose generously—but like the chin—determinedly, Roman. 
His countenance recalls somehow the wisely smiling ex- 
pression on the faces of effigies in old Etruscan tombs. 

His presentation of Pinelli’s arrangement of a suite for 
string orchestra from Corelli's Opera V was a revelation in 
the singing of the string choirs of the St. Louis orchestra. 
He offered his own transcription of Debussy’s L’Isle Joy- 
euse, a work notable in the brilliancy of that chromatic 
orchestration which recaptured the very essence of De- 
bussy’s ethereal dreams. He played for us Respighi’s Pines 
of Rome, which became a complete and a satisfying expres- 
sion of modern Italy—a prophetic reconciliation of the 
grandeur that was Rome’s with the illimitable dreams of a 
newly aroused nation in which the tradition of the march- 
ing Roman legions is not dead. A rousing climacteric, in- 
evitably growing out of instinctive racial joyousness, noble 
racial tradition, poetic racial dreaming, and inspired faith in 
racial destiny. His concert closed with the Tannhauser 
overture—anything but hackneyed now, for all that it had 
been heard innumerable times within those halls. It was a 
singing Wagner. One critic observed that Wagner's pil- 
grims had been to Rome. Which suggests that he must 
have read the libretto. 

Molinari’s visit marks the mid-season turn of the sym- 
phonic year. It has been a succession of guest conductors, 
beginning with Oberhoffer, who did splendid work in pro- 


baritone, 


cently appeared as soloist with 


Son of Bel Canto—City Proud of Noted 


cessful One 


viding a routine basis for the orchestra and who received a 
great ovation here. Willem Van Hoogstraten came from 
Portland, Ore., for one concert following Oberhoffer’s five, 
and gave a program whose major essay was the Brahms 
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York, 


made 


First, in a notable and poetic reading. Moussorgsky’s A 
Night on Bald Mountain, Debussy’s Fetes and the Tschai- 
kowsky Romeo and Juliet overture completed the program. 
The last was in an episodic reading, 
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but Fetes was of sur~ 


passing beauty, and the Night on Bald Mountain achieved 
a real emotion of awe and wonder and the weird. Vat 
Hoogstraten was heard a second time when he conducted a 
“Pop,” presenting a beautiful reading of Debussy’s After 
noon of a Faun and the Tschaikowsky Fifth symphony. 
Then came Eugene and invaded both camps 
almost to disruption—when he presented his program which 
offered Svendsen’s Carnival in Paris, Ralph Vaughn 
Williams’ exquisite Pastoral Symphony, Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey, Ravel’s second Daphnis and Chloe Suite, bis own 
By the Tarn (bracketted with Percy seme cag Molly on 
the Shore) and Enesco’s Roumanian Rh: apsody No. 1 
The Classicists (to whom M. Moussorgsky 
respects) looked in shocked horror upon such a 
meration” and stayed to applaud in transports the “modern 
music” which had been anathema to them. For they heard 
a youthful genius who knew what the moderns were talking 
about. And that program suddenly opened the eyes of St 
Louis to the fact that there was really no need 
for any rule in program building except the 
rule of intrinsic beauty. Goossens’ impression 
here was profound and the lesson he taught was 
most needed. He revealed a conductor wh 
substituted youthful and fiery poetry for ex 
perienced routine and whose unquestioned 
genius seemed to forecast an ultimate dominant 
position in orchestra leadership. 


Goossens 


once paid 


conglom 


Thence evolved more debate. So enthusiastic 
—pro and con—that one wag who chose to com 
memorate a local devotee to the goddess of 
chance together with a great musician, under 
the pseudonym of Thomas Beethoven Kearny 
proposed a Dirigental Derby and offered t 
make a book thereon. VFB 


Schumann-Heink to Teach in 
Kansas City 


Class to Start on June 11 and Close en 


July 14 


Announcement is made that after the conclu 
sion of her tour of farewell appearances Mme 
Schumann-Heink will engage in vocal instruc 
tion. 

Her first studio will be the 
of Horner Conservatory, Horner Hall, Kansas 
City, Mo. Her class will open on June 11 and 
will yoo 4 up to July 14. The size of the 
class will be relatively small, to permit of per 
sonal contact between teacher and pupils. In 
case of a large enrolment the class wil be 
divided. Mme. Schumann-Heink will also a 
cept a limited number of private pupils. 

Three free scholarships will be awarded, the 
recipients to be determined at hearings to be 
held on June 8 and 9 at Horner Conservatory 
The exact requirements for the scholarships and 
the plan of the hearings have not yet been fully 
determined; they will be procurable from the 
school, in Kansas City. A few participating 
pupils may also be accepted, who will 
concessions in return for their assistance in the 
demonstrations 

The Horner Witte Concert Bureau, under 
whose management the class has been arranged, 
with the cooperation of George Engles, New 
York manager is giving consideration to the 
question of housing the prospective stud nts. 
In view of the fact that the Republican National 
Convention of 1928 will be held in Kansas City 
at the same time the management has 
made reservations for accommodations of 
ous degrees of expensiveness 

Speaking of her aims and plans, Mme 
Schumann-Heink has expressed herself as fol 
lows: 


new auditorium 


rece1ye 


already 
vari 


re- 

én “I have no patience with those teachers who 
= charge more for a half hour than an hour’s les 
if = son (or a day's) could possibly be worth. Per 
= haps I shall not make as much money, but any 
ee way I will not teach half hour lessons. And I 
+ ia ial will have classes to which I shall talk, lecturé 
classes in which the history of song will be dis 
cussed, with examples. The classes will be for an hour and a 
half, perhaps. But nobody had best make appointments right 
after the class, because I probably shall run over a good de: il 

I am no clock puncher, and I want no clock punching pupils ! 








Transatlantic Travelers 


(Ship News by the Special Musical Courier Quarantine Reporter) 








New York, January 9.—It is beginning to look as though 
Europe’s great musical artists have agreed that this is the 
year they are all to come over and get acquainted with 
America. 

Selecting a few names at random, 
week Maurice Ravel, 


we have with us this 
France’s great composer, on his first 
visit to America; the Kedroff Quartet from Russia for a 
first American tour; Mme. Gertrude Kappel-Vukas from 
Germany for her first visit and season at the Metropolitan, 
and from England Sir Thomas Beecham who has visited 
these shores before, but now comes for the first time to 
appear before the public. 





In order to keep the records straight we'll mention 
boatload of artists at a time. 

Ravel and the Kedroff Quartet arrived 
liner France. 

Ravel came on this first visit under the auspices and gen 
eral direction of the Pro-Musica Society, to be guest con 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic, then guest con- 
ductor of the Boston, C hicago, Cleveland afid San Francisco 
symphony orchestras, returning to New York for concerts 
at the Century Theater and Roosevelt Hotel. 

Few artists ever received such a welcome as he has been 

(Continued on page 16) 
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fragrance of incense 
brocades and embroid- 


swung from silken cords, and the 
made the air sweet. Gorgeous silks, 
eries were displayed for us by courteous, smiling Chinese 
There was an agreeable » absence of the avariciousness and 
bargaining that mars the enjoyment of the average Indian 
bazaar. Instead there was a charming atmosphere of old 
world leisure and dignity; as if business were only a plea- 
sure and time of no account. 

As we fared through the intricate streets, shops of 
wares greeted us from either side of the narrow roads 
There were silks, tea-cups of the famous Cantonese china, 
ivory, jade, lacquer-work, mother-of-pearl inlay, pottery, 
perfumes, kingfisher-feather jewelry, incense, flowers, food, 
and the aesthetic meat-stalls where bunches of rats, 
chicken entrails, buried-and-dug-up eggs were among the 
weird delicacies displayed. 

About the door-ways of lovely old temples, repulsive 
beggars pressed insolently upon us for money; peddlars of 
incense hawked their wares; children clamoured for pennies, 
and pariah dogs nosed in the offal of foul gutters. Amid 
all this outlandish confusion of sound and sensation, a noise 
more barbaric and dominant struck upon our ears. It was 
the epitome of raucousness, strident and discordant; a con- 
glomeration of blaring trumpets, clamouring bells, clashing 
cymbals and gongs, shrilling flutes, booming drums, and 
cries weird enough to waken the dead. 

Down the street came the vanguard of what 
a fantastic circus procession; but we soon learned that it 
was just an ordinary Chinese funeral. This was my first 
introduction to ig se music, if such a cacophonous mix 
ture of noise may be called music. Gilded, lacquered and 
flower-decked sedan cha.rs passed by, accompanied by chan- 
ters and musicians, all doing their best, or worst, to shatter 
one’s ear-drums. Tue funeral car itself was a gorgeous 
and ornate affair of crimson and gold, ornamented in front 
with an enlarged portrait of the dear departed. 

However I had heard the milder forms of Chinese music 
before, and knew that this burst of discord was merely an 
augmented and melodramatic phase of noise intended to keep 
away evil spirits. It was indeed enough to drive away the 
Prince of Evil himself, so I have no doubt that the musicians 
succeeded in their purpose 

The procession passed by; the sounds grew fainter and 
fainter in the distance, and the voice of the city’s streets 
once more dominated the situation in noise that now seemed 
muted in contrast to the funeral’s orgy of sound. 

But China, as one of the oldest Nations of the world, has 
built up a variety of Art-forms that are worthy of study 
and investigation. One may learn to appreciate, if not 
actually like, on music, for like all Eastern music, it is 
not to be studied by any comparative methods, but should 
be taken entirely upon its own merits as something separate 
and distinct from anything we have in the West 

One authority states that music in China was invented by 
Fo Hi, the first Prince, who lived about the time of Noah 
(2,600 B. C.) Another story relates that at this same time, the 
Emperor Hwang-ti ordered his minister Ling-lun to go up 
into the Sacred mountains and cut some bamboo tubes and 
fashion them into flutes in order to imitate the notes of the 
fabulous Phoenix or Fung huang bird. 

The original twelve pitch pipes, six male and six female, 
were later reduced to six and used in worshipping the spirits 
of earth and air, the points of the compass, the spirits of 
mountains and rivers and of male and female ancestors. 

Some centuries later Confucius accomplished a great deal 
in developing and improving the art of music, and in train- 
ing pupils in the mysteries of vocal and instrumental expres- 
sion. It is said that Confucius not only wrote his own 
Odes, but set them to music and sang them to the accom 
paniment of a stringed instrument. ; 

The early Chinese scholars called music “the science of 
sciences, the rich source from which all others spring.” 
They were serious devotees of an art that was cultivated i 
all its forms along the lines conforming to China’s d- 
tional conceptions. The most ancient form of music, next to 
the original sci ale of twelve semi-tones, were the Odes which 
were used in religious ceremonies and sacred dramas. These 
scale forms and odes preceded the time of Confucius, who 
lived about 500 B. C 

A thousand years ago by China, wandering minstrels and 
bards ‘sang and played < feasts and festivals, and carried 
the legends and stories ot ‘Chine se literature into the country 
Priests used music, called sacred, in marriages, 

fune ‘rals, and the rituals of the 
Temple ceremonies. The chants in 
the Temples were sung in the same 
manner as the Hindu and Buddhist 
Priests of India used them—that 
is, in unison and with the melody 
only. Harmony, as an original 
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was not known to the Asiatic; and Eastern music, 
as a whole, built on monody 

Unfortunately a great deal of the early ¢ TK: music, 

especially theoretical, was destroyed in 200 B. C., by order 

of the Emperor Tsin Tze. The people were ‘then left 

without any adaquate form of musical notation with which 

to preserve their music, and therefore much material of 

value was lost. The remnant was reconstructed by 

Chinese scholars and handed down to succeeding genera- 
tions as authentic. 

_ The sixth and seventh centuries saw 
introduced into China; but the modern Chinese music is said 
to date from the T’ang Dynasty (600 A. D.). Father 
Amiot, in his work on Chinese music, says that the : wa 
instrument in China was invented three thousand years B. 

It was called the Hiuen and was similar in shape and RG 
to the Ocarina, being egg-shaped and pierced with five holes 
which were capable of producing the old pentatonic scale. 
This instrument is still in common use in Chinese orchestras. 

Another very ancient instrument is a type of harmonica, 
which is made of bars of wood, of varying length, and has 
a pleasing if unusual tone, producing the hollow and 
“wooden” quality of sound that is so popular in Chinese 
music. 

Among the most ancient instruments are the king and the 
cheng. The king consists of stones cut in the shape of a 
carpenter’s square, and suspended in a wooden frame. It 
is struck with a round mallet, and is used to accent rhythm. 
The cheng has a gourd, or bamboo, for its basis, and re- 
presents, in the arrangements of its reed or bamboo pipes, 
the columns of a miniature organ. It has from thirteen to 
nineteen pipes which emit sound by blowing or inhaling, 
so that a tone may be continued to any length. It is a very 
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popular instrument in China to-day and is said to be the 
ancestor of the modern pipe-organ. 

The kin is another very old instrument which is dedicated 
entirely to sacred music. 

The Chinese classify their instruments according to the 
various musical sounds in nature, which, they say, are eight 
in number : No. 1, “sound of skin;” No. 2, “sounds of stone ;’ 
No. 3, “sounds of metal;” No. 4, “sounds of silk;” No. 5, 
“sounds of wood;” No. 6, “sounds of bamboo;” No. 7, 
“sounds of gourd;”’ No. 8, “sounds of baked earth.” 

Under the sound of skin come all the various types of 
drums, or instruments of percussion; under sound of stone 
come the king and modern variations of this instrument, 
under sounds of metal come all the styles of gongs, cymbals, 
bells and brass horns. These instruments are immensely 
popular both for weddings and for funerals and in pro- 
cessionals or heroic dramas. 

Under sounds of silk come the lutes, 
other stringed instruments in common use; under sounds of 
wood come xylophones, made of wood in the shape of a 
boat; and stranger still, instruments made in the shape of 
skulls, cats, and fish and played in the manner of castinets. 
Somehow these peculiar pone toned musical implements 
always seem to produce a humorous note, although it is not 
so intended by the musicians who use them in most of their 
orchestras to account rhythm or heighten the tone-color of 
their music. 

Under the sound of bamboo come all the wind-instruments, 
such as clarinets, flutes and Under the sound of 
baked earth comes the instrument which is represented by 
the-ocarina, and others of that type 

The ancient Chinese musician divided his octave into 
twelve semi-tones, similar to our chromatic scale; but the 
original scale mode, which is still used most commonly, is 
the pentatonic, or five-toned scale, which corresponds to the 
first, second, third, fifth and sixth of our modern diatonic 
scale, the fourth and seventh being omitted. These notes 
were later added, as sharpened fourth and seventh, and used 
on special occasions. For ordinary use, however, the F 
scale, or f, .g, a, c, and d, is, and was, most common. It is 
used as we use the common C major scale. 

Everyday instruments were made to produce only the five- 
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toned scale, and most of the old chants and songs were 
built on that mode. Various attempts to introduce the dia- 
tonic scale into Chinese music have failed, because for 
thousands of years the Chinese ear has become accustomed 
to the pentatonic scale. This ancient scale-mode is very 
common in all Eastern music. One of the first Raga-forms 
of the old Hindus was the pentatonic scale which was said 
to have sprung from the five mouths of Brahma, the Creator. 

This same form was used in ancient Greek and Egyptian 
music, and even in old Scotch songs and hymn tunes. 

As to time-signatures, the chief marks used in Chinese 
Music are the X(pan), and the O(yen). The X is placed 
before the accented beat and the O before the unaccented. 
It is an imperfect and awkward system, and has no uni- 
formity as compared with our own style of time signatures. 

The most ancient Chinese music had no time signature at 
all, and therefore, most songs were learned by ear, or only 
after hearing someone else do them first. The usual time for 
Chinese music is common time; triple and compound time 
have no meaning for the average musician. 

The Chinese use two systems of musical notation today, 
one for vocal music and another for instrumental music; 
a_ method, of course, entirely different from our own. 
Chinese music is written in vertical lines and not on hori- 
zontal staves, as ours is w ritten. 

Music, generally speaking, is divided into two main heads ; 
sacred and secular. The sacred music comprises all the 
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music used in temple ceremonies, in marriages, funerals, or 
in any religious ritual or celebration. All the rest comes 
under the head of secular music. The State may be said to 
rule both forms of music, as formerly one of the Tribunals 
of State superintended all music and musical observances. 
In fact the notes of the pentatonic scale were named for 
the emperor, the prime minister, the loyal subjects, the state 
of affairs and the mirror of the world. 

On special occasions the Chinese organize large orchestras 
and choruses which are trained to per rform works in connec- 
tion with religious festivals. The Buddhist priests use such 
music in their temple rituals, singing antiphonally and in 
the minor mode. There is no part-singing in China, and the 
melody only is written. Sometimes open fifths are em- 
ployed where several instruments are used together. 

In the study of Eastern music we soon learn that only the 
most rudimentary forms of harmony are ever used or under- 
stood. The tuned drums furnish a primitive harmony in 
fourths or fifths, but, as a rule, all music is sung and played 
in unison. 

Harmony is a comparatively modern invention, even in the 
West. In China, India and other Eastern countries, music, 
although claimed to be of most ancient origin, has only 
advanced to an imcomplete stage (to our notions) and 
remained fixed. The music of these older civilizations has 
remained unchanged because the people are satisfied with it, 
and fear change of any kind, especially any form of change 
which touches upon their religion as closely as music does 
It is a question, to Eastern minds, whether we are, after all, 
more civilized in our standards of music and art than these 
nations, who, before we had come into being, had developed 
music and art modes for thousands of years. 

The Chinese modes of music are adapted to five forms of 
human feeling: No. 1, Joy; No. 2, Calamity; No. 3, Hospi- 
tality; No. 4, Martial Music; and No. 5, Congratulation. 
Thus the musical mode is deliberately chose n as appropriate 
to the nature of the occasion. Sacred music in China, as in 
India, preceded Secular music. The oldest plays were given 
in praise of the harvest or on other occasions of thanks- 
pide Sacred dramas, based on the works and legends of 

Confucius and Buddha, are used on religious festival days. 

All Chinese music had its original source in religious rites, 
and was first used in worship of the elements. and in 
ancestor worship. It has always been customary in China 
to give sacred dramas, dances, or songs in commemoration of 
special religious ceremonies. 

The sacred drama preceded the secular play, which came 
as a later development in the musical iets: of China 
Dancing is divided into two forms under the heads of sacred, 
or civil, music and secular, or military music. The military 
dance is that which is held in the Chinese theaters, where 
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the performers dress in armour and engage in mock battles 
with swords or spears and feathered arrows. Acrobatics 
and rhythmic calethenics also come under this same head. 

In the sacred music, or dances, given on religious occasions, 
there are groups of male dancers, who also wear armour 
and go through a series of postures with feathered arrows. 
They are accompanied by chants and music, and dance in 
rhythm and unison, with a kind of dignified grace that is not 
without its charm. In ordinary secular dancing only men 
take part, imitating women where necessary and singing 
in the high falsetto voices that are peculiar to Chinese 
theatrical performers. 

It is in the Chinese theater that one gets the best im- 
pression of ensemble work; and one is enabled to study the 
various combinations of musical instruments and their spe 
cial tones, as well as the old forms of the dance, produced 
in connection with the dramas. 

Music is used in Chinese drama with the deliberate inten- 
tion of heightening the dramatic climaxes, accentuating the 
passion and suspense of the play, and reacting on the 
emotional senses of the audience. Where the power of 
words proves inadequate, music is called upon to proces 
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the eloquence of the moment. Choruses are introduced int 
the plays in the same manner as the old Greeks used them 
in their tragedies; and the style of much the 
same as the Greek chants. 

In the ordinary dramas, music is used as incidental inter- 
est; but in historical operas, the usual forms of recitative, 
aria, and chorus is used much the same as in any operatic 
form. 

It is considered very good style for male singers to use 
the falsetto voice as much as possible, and the weird ca 
dences, sung in high quavering tones are very strange to the 
unaccustomed ear. After wailing along, more or less 
melodically, the singer slides down from an impossibly high 
note, on a ladder of chromatic intervals, which sounds very 
much as if someone were strangling a cat! The performer 
with the banshee voice comes to the end of his vocal 
glissando, and the orchestra, unites in a maze of sound, 
which punctuates the intervals of the solo. “he effect, 
if unusual, is most dramatic and fas scinating, although it 
is difficult to take this type of work seriously. 

A certain Chinese said that “music is the language of 
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feel 
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New Guninds ition a Wiiivich Diateied Proves Highly 


Successful 


Interesting Program by Boston Symphony 
Ple ases 


Boston.—The first performance of a new work by Hein- 
rich Gebhard, pianist and composer of this city, took place 
at the opening concert of the new Chamber Orchestra of 
Boston, Nicholas Slonimsky conductor, on December 20, in 
Jordan Hall. Without “oy to give his composition 
programatic significance Mr. Gebhard modestly labels it 
“Divertissement for piano and chamber orchestra.” Con- 
structed with that sound workmanship which stamps his mu- 
sic, this divertissement has other elements of greater sig- 
nificance to its value as tonal art. For the Boston composer 
has here given his wings a chance to soar. Indeed, he has 
invested this piece with a degree of imagination and has 
put his ideas on paper with such harmonic and instrumental 
inventiveness as to warrant the belief not only that this is 
Mr. Gebhard’s most important composition, but that it has 
the seeds of long life in it. With the composer at the piano 
the work received a performance marked by finesse and 
subtlety of shading that contributed effectively to the bril- 
liant success that attended its bow to musical Boson. Mr. 
Gebhard was recalled time and again, and with abundant 
reason. 

The enterprising young conductor of this new ensemble 
is to be commended for the effort that he made in searching 
out unhackneyed pieces for the rest of his program. Besides 
the new composition of Mr. Gebhard, Mr. Slonimsky pre 
sented three other works for their first public performance 
There was, for example, a suite for chamber orchestra by 
Milford that proved ingratiating and well mannered. Well 
written also, and not as virile as such things go, was a 
chamber fox-trot by Martin. Then there was Straub’s La 
Revolte, music of good wormanship, somewhat too cerebral 
to project convincingly the idea that the composer set out 
to convey. The ballet scene from Handel's Alcina, played 
for the first time in the United States, was agreeable enough, 
as were two other numbers heard for the first time in 
Boston—Esposito’s well-made transcriptions of three pieces 
by Scarlatti and of Sleepers, Awake! from Bach’s Church 
Cantata CLX. Of unusual interest was the first perform- 
ance in this country of Saminsky’s Litanies of Women: five 
songs for soprano voice (the pleasurable Gertrude Ehrhart) 
and chamber orchestra—expertly written music of Slavic 
mood with modern French dressing. 

For his orchestra Mr. Slonimsky has assembled sixteen 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and Clifford 
Kemp, pianist. Ability and resourcefulness are naturally to 
be expected from such an organization. That it has already 
achieved the finer qualities of ensemble performance—homo- 
geneity of tone, flexibility of rhythm and general plasticity 
of ensemble playing—cannot fairly be said, nor is it ex- 
pected at this stage of the game. However, these collective 
virtues will doubtless be added to the individual talents that 
now compose the organization. An able and erudite musi- 
cian, Mr. Slonimsky interpreted his program in honest, sound 
fashion, naturally more concerned at this first appearance 
with technical means rather than emotional ends. It is to 
be hoped that his orchestra will flourish. 

SyMPHONY CONCERT 

The symphony concerts of the Christmas week-end were 
given on the Thursday evening and Friday afternoon pre- 
ceding the holiday, with a program free from any taint of 
modernity. Mr. Koussevitzky opened. with the second Bran- 
denburg concerto of Bach for violin (Burgin), flute (Laur- 
ent), oboe (Gillet), and trumpet (Mager), which was: fol- 
lowed by Mendelssohn's Italian symphony, Mr. Koussevit- 
zky investing both with that fine feeling for the classic 
style and that sure instinct for the melodic line which al- 
ways characterize his readings. Unto thesé was added no 
less than Rimsky-Korsakoff’s vividly descriptive and alto- 
gether songful Scheherazade. Mr. Koussevitsky repeated 
his highly individual and wholly effective interpretation of 
this ever delightful score, and won the same brilliant suc- 
cess with it that has attended every performance of the work 
given by the Russian leader in this city. 

Mr. Hotyoxe Cuore 

A choral concert that yielded unusual pleasure was given 
at Jordan Hall by the Mt. Holyoke College Glee Club under 
the able direction of Dr. William C. Hammond, conductor 
and organist. In a program consisting almost altogether of 
Christmas carols that dated way back to the thirteenth 
century, the admirably trained chorus of ninety voices sang 
with notable precision, accuracy of intonation and a quality 
of tone that was genuinely lovely. Their spirit, moreover, 
was worthy of praise, and the audience was quick to show 
its enthusiastic appreciation. 

Raver to Conpuct Boston SyMPHONY 
Maurice Ravel will conduct the Boston Symphony concerts 


of January 12 in Cambridge and of January 13 and 14 in 


Ruth Webb Soloist with People’s Symphony 
Other Concerts. 


in Boston 


Mt. Holyoke 


Choir 


3oston. The programs will presumably consist for the m 
part of his own music. 
CONSTANCE 
Constance McGlinchee, 
Hall, playing Saint Saéns’ Caprice on ballet airs 
Gluck’s opera, Alceste; the B minor sonata of ( 
Schumann's Kreisleriana, and pieces labelled Busoni, 
Sgambati and Strauss-Godowsky. 


McGLINCHEE 
pianist, gave a Jordan 
from 
hopin ; 
Ibert, 
Miss McGlinchee strength 


recital in 


HEINRICH GEBHARD 


ened the good impression previously made in this city 
commands a formidable technic equal to the exactions 
ever music she sets out to interpret, her phrasing is musical, 
her command of shading praiseworthy, her f rhythm 
keen. Given these virtues, Miss McGlinchee can well afford 
to make her interpretations more subjective 
Musica Art QUARTET 

The Musical Art Quartet (Sascha Jacobsen, 
Paul Bernard, second violin; Louis Kaufman, viola, and 
Marie Roemaet-Rosenoff, violoncello) gave a concert in the 
free series at the Boston Public Library, made possible 
through the generosity of Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge. The 
highly competent members of this admirable ensemble gavi 
an enjoyable and altogether musical performance of Brahmis’ 
Quartet, op. 51, No. 2, Thompson’s The Wind in the Willows, 
and Haydn’ s C major quartet, op. 54, No. 2. 

PEoPpLe’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

The fifth concert of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, at 
Jordan Hall, introduced Ruth Webb, pianist, as soloist in 
Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto. The young pianist 
a favorable impression, thanks to a serviceable technic, a fine 
instinct for the melodic line and genuine musical feeling 
Although she did not bring much power to her interpretation, 
it was a distinctly pleasureable performance, promising well 
for the future. For purely orchestral numbers Mr. Hoffman 
conducted Herold’s Pre aux Clercs, Glinka’s Kamarinskaja, 
and the fourth symphony of Tschaikowsky. 
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Dohnanyi Work to Have American Premiere 


New York is at last to have an opportunity of seeing The 
Veil of Pierrette, the pantomime by Arthur Schnitzler with 
music by Ernest von Dohnanyi, which created such a furore 
in Europe. It will open at the Laboratory Theater this 
month and will mark the first time that this work has been 
heard in its entirety here. Excerpts from the score have 
been played by the erstwhile State Symphony Orchestra with 
Dohnanyi conducting, and some of the brilliant dance music 
is familiar, particularly the waltz from the first act and the 
delightful minuet of the second act. 

At the invitation of Richard Boleslavsky, 
derson-Ivantzoff, who staged a production of 
mime with an all-star Russian cast 
des Deutschen Theaters in Berlin in 
production. The ind scenes 
James Reynolds. 
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Will the Government Teach Music? 


By C. H. 


i just 
Weller 
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the employing of the necessary staff 
under civil service 
conservatory, consisting of 
professors, and lecturers, or 
and assistants to the director general.” 
must appointed by the director gen- 
appre ved by the advisory board of 
and the general board of regents 
connected with the conservatory 
must be a citizen of the United States, except 
musical authorities may be invited to 
give a course of lectures. These may own 
ome other land as their native soil. 

A dditi« boards in different parts 
of the country may be appointed, presumably, 
to arrange for entrance examinations of 
uld-be pupils, according to standards which 
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arships are provided for, vaguely, by 
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the majority of his first advisory board; given the right 
man, and the United States might be put in such a position 
musically as would demand and receive the serious consid- 
eration of the greatest authorities in Europe. The wrong 
personnel would bring the nation, as well as the pupils of 
such an institution, only into ridicule. 

It must be said for the United States, that in its few and 
small contributions to the art of music, it has held to a high 
plane. The army band organization has vastly improved in 
recent years, with the establishment of a serious and intelli- 
gent school; the Marine Band is generally considered to 
be among the foremost musical organizations of its kind 
in the world, ranking with the Guarde Republiquaine Band of 
lrance, and the Library of Congress, with its Chamber 
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is a real asset to musical culture 
probabilities are that the bill will 
bills do go—into some pigeon hole, never to come out. But 
all great forward movements in government have to have 
a beginning ; and the beginning is almost invariably a pigeon- 
holed bill. It serves its purpose, dies its death, and leaves 
its legacy, for the next courageous and far-seeing educator 
in Congress to revamp and retry. Finally, a small begin- 
ning actually made, and then growth is as rapid as the 
atic plus the demand will —— 
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Brilliant Sol ois Sts for Liverpool Didttiaadasiaie 
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its eighty-ninth season with more brilliance 
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Among the best concerts here must be 
Mossel series which are now in their ninth year. The joint 
of Harold Bauer and Guilhermina Suggia, the 
cellist, in this series, was a memorable occasion 
behavior on the part of the piano. 
of Elena Gerhardt and Alfred Cortot, 
auspices of the International Ce.ebrity Syndicate, 
was also a much appreciated event. 
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good series, 


view of the reputations enjoyed by both these gifted artists, 
however, there is no necessity for going into details. 

A third pianist who won great success was a newcomer, 
Maurice Dumesnil, who gave two musically valuable re- 
citals covering a wide area of piano literature. His pheno- 
menal digital capacity enables him to regard the most 
ferocious technical problems as non- existent ; consequently 
he is free to imbue his interpretations with a warmth and 
color not possible under favorable circumstances. In- 
stances of this precious gift were afforded during a splendid 
performance of the Appassionata sonata, and a number of 
characteristic examples of the modern French school. 
Dumesnil also gave illustrations of the Ampico attachment, 
including a movement from Mozart's sonatas for two pianos, 
one of the parts having been recorded by himself. 

The Welsh Choral Union, which has been an integral 
part of Liverpool's musical life for the past twenty-eight 
years, has given a performance of Elgar’s Dream of Geron- 
tius, a work that has been more than once presented under 
similar conditions. The part of Gerontius was entrusted to 
John Coates who, the untimely death of Gervase 
Elwes, regarded as the ideal interpreter of the role. 
Elgar's work was preceded by Debussy’s The Blessed 
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Damozel, 
performance is perfect in every 
case here. 

It was questionable policy on the part of the committee 
of the British Music Society to authorize the performance 
of no less than three string quartets from the pen of 
Dr. J. B. McEwen, principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music in London. The composer himself admitted—in 
response to the usual felicitations—that it was somewhat of 
an infliction to have to listen to a one-man program ; a self- 


a composition that cannot be tolerated unless its 
detail, which was not the 


reproach that slightly mitigated the feeling of ennui which 
permeated the audience. W. J. B. 


Harold Bauer a Favorite in Holland 


Joint Recital with Thibaud -Queen Mother Enthu- 
siastic—A New Modern Music Society 


THe Hacue.—During his recent European tour Harold 
Bauer favored The Hague with two visits. The first of 
these was the occasion of a Sunday afternoon 
recital in the Diligentia, one of the coziest 
concert halls in Europe, which was well filled 
with a distinguished audience that rapidly 

became enthusiastic. 
was, with the exception 
which is dedicated to him, 
How we de- 


Bauer’s program 
of Ravel's Ondine, 
entirely classical and familiar. 
lighted in the rush of a Bach Gigue, in the 
daintiness of a Rameau trifle, in the dignity 
and power of Beethoven’s C minor sonata and 
the romance of Schumann and Brahms! 
Again Holland acclaimed Harold Bauer as one 
of the world’s greatest pianists. 


AN 


Among the throng that afterwards collected 
in the artists’ room was Frederick Lamond, 
who had travelled from Berlin especially for 
the occasion, as well as Paul Frenkel, the 
rapidly rising Dutch pianist, and the com- 
poser, Bernhard van der Sigtenhorst Meyer, 
who says that he owes his beginnings 
musician to the inspiration he received from 
the playing of Harold Bauer, nearly twenty 
years ago. 

3auer’s other recitals here and in Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam were given in conjunc- 
tion with Jacques Thibaud, and they proved 
to be a remarkable merging of two strongly 
individual personalities. The one drawback to 
their recital in The Hague, which they gave 
in the great Arts and Sciences Building, was 
the size of the hall. Here a number of subtle 
points in their interpretations were lost, 
though the vigor and breadth of their play- 
ing made up for it. This recital was attended 
by the Queen Mother, who is an enthusiastic 
music-lover. 
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OPERAS SUCCESSFUL IN CONCERT ForM 


The Barber of Bagdad, the popular 
comic opera by Peter Cornelius, has been re- 
vived in concert form by the Toonkunst choir 
under Dr. John Wagenaar with considerable 
success. Louis van Tulder as Mereddin and 
Hendrik van Oort as the Barber made one 
long for a stage performance; but the great 
feature was the piquant instrumentation of 
which the popular Residentie orchestra made 
the most. 

Two other works, Moussorgsky’s Sorot- 
chinsky Fair and Debussy’s Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian, have since been treated in the same 
way with varying results. Moussorgsky’s 
work was sung only to the point at which the 
without the additions by Cui 
It created a pleasant, if not 
particularly striking impression. Debussy’s 
other hand, was most effective in this form 
intense admiration. A. A. 
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in Seattle 

the Seattle (Wash.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra, continues to win the hearty approval of 
the music lovers of that city. Again and again have the 
public and press there praised this capable musician not only 
for the excellently interpreted and interesting programs he 
presents, but also for his ability to take this orchestra, strange 
to him (Mr. Krueger has been in the United States for but a 
short time), and make of it a sensitive unit that is capable 
of complying to his slightest wish. After the orchestra’s 
December 5 concert, Everhardt Armstrong on the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer wrote: 

“The Seattle Symphony attained new heights in last night's 
at the Metropolitan Theater. 3ach, Beethoven, 
Brahms. An inspiring trio of immortals to be grouped on 
any program. And the orchestra rose magnificently to the 
demands of the masterpieces by which they were represented. 
In each instance, Conductor Karl Krueger’s readings were 
poetic, lucid, and, above all, true to the spirit of the classics 
—interpretations to move the massed music lovers to the 
kind of demonstrative enthusiasm that, among the civilized, 
only great artistry can ever evoke. 

“In many respects, it was the finest concert the orchestra 
has ever given; a concert, too, that emphasized afresh the 
high gifts of imagination and musical insight that are rap- 
idly making the name of Karl Krueger a conspicuous one 
on America’s roll of symphony leaders.” 


An Honor from His Home Town 


On invitation of Prince Spada Potezziani, Governor of 
Rome, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
with the consent of Gatti-Casazza, will inaugurate the new 
Royal Opera House in Rome on February 23 next, singing 
Radames in Verdi's Aida. Lauri-Volpi is a Roman by birth. 


Karl Krueger, conductor of 


concert 
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Mengetbers and the Phitharmonic 
By Edna Richolson Sollitt 


New Yorkers made evident their feelings about Willem 
Mengelberg in a series of ever-increasing ovations during 
recent weeks. And never were ovations more deserved. 
What Mengelberg has made of our Philharmonic, and what 
he does with it, form one of the most distinguished chapters 
of art accomplishment in America. Now every season for 
months on end we are privileged to enjoy this form of 
artistic activity at its ultimate best, for, while the symphony 
orchestra remains as we know it today, it 
will not be possible to achieve more with it |@ 
than Mengelberg does. He has great gifts |j 
of temperament, rich experience, catholic 
taste, and a beautiful and most expressive 
technic of movement in conducting. But, in 
addition, he has qualities which, in study of 
his work here since 1921, have given us 
definite grounds for our conviction that his 
is the greatest conducting in the history of 
the art. 

First in importance is rhythmic vitality. 

It is generally assumed that the major virtue 
of being able to make others keep time is a 
natural prerogative of every experienced 
conductor. Quite wrongly assumed: audi- 
toriums resound with jerks and waverings 
where a steadfast rhythm is the prime need. 
On the other hand, they resound with monot- 
onous grind in passages calling for a sophis- 
ticated freedom. If the two abilities be rare, 
separately try to conceive the rarity of Men- 
gelberg’s precision plus his infinite rhythmic 
variety, his elastic subtlety in ritard and 
acceleration! Two instances will illustrate: 
ngver, except under his baton, have we heard 
Crain sections of the Oberon Overture 
played in time, really in time; yet never, 
except under the same baton, have we 
realized what the Allegro con grazia of the 
Tschaikowsky Pathetique could sound like, 
in the way of gracious and melting rubato. 
The Mengelberg rhythm is not merely rare, 
—it is unique in the world. 

Then there is the matter of orchestral 
tone. Stokowski, for instance, has given the 
Philadelphia Orchestra a beautiful, multi- 
colored, powerful tone ; but the Philharmonic 
tone today—as would be that of any orches- 
tra which Mengelberg governed for any 
length of time—is as beautiful, as colorful, 
and as powerful, and has, besides, a quality 
which defies words, but which is a compound 
of what we try to express by the word 
poesy. Without losing virtuoso  brilliancy 
or warmth of feeling, Mengelberg imparts 
this inimitable glow, so that, by the tone 
alone, we are certain that it would be 
possible to distinguish the Philharmonic 
under his leadership from any other orches- 
tra in America, if all could be successively heard, unseen, 
in any given excerpt. This quality of tone is the conductor’s 
individual achievement. He has given it also to the Am- 
sterdam orchestra, but New York's concern is that he has 
given it to our Philharmonic. 

Third comes judgment of instrumental balance in con- 
ducting. In scores intimately familiar to one, both by study 


and by other performances, one can most fully appreciate 
the unaproachable skill and musicianship of Mengelberg in 
selecting for prominence the right instrumental voices to 
carry forward the line of the work, and in allotting exactly 
the weight or the subsidiary and the accompanying voices. 
These exquistie adjustments take place without disturbance 
of the forward flow of the work as a whole, and can be 
enjoyed without missing either the unity of it, or the 





WILLEM MENGELBERG 


fervent abandon with which Mengelberg reads an emotional 
score. 

We have had our share of his season, as things are. We 
well know how Amsterdam feels about Mr. Mengelberg, 
and that no one can be in two places at the same time. 
And that there is, most positively indeed, only one Mengel- 
berg! 





a Oxford Students Perform 


Monteverdi's Last Opera 


Undergraduates Applauded in the Coronation of Poppaa—Wonderful Music 


Oxrorp, ENGLAND.—The Oxford University Opera Club 
has given a series of performances of Monteverdi’s opera, 
The Coronation of Poppea. The composer, who was one 
of the greatest innovators that music ever knew, wrote it 
in 1642, when he was seventy-five years old—about the age 
at which Verdi composed Otello and Falstaff. 

All that most of us know about Poppea, I think, is that 
she was the wife of the Emperor Nero, who kicked her 
to death; but of her life before she became empress not 
much is common knowledge. It was left to a gentleman 
called Giovanni Francesco Busenello, who lived in Venice 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, to write an operatic 
libretto telling all about her, and what he tells proves con- 
vincingly that she was the direct ancestress of all the vamps 
that are celebrated in Hollywood to-day. 

According to the libretto, she vamped Emperor Nero till 
he divorced his first wife, Octavia; but it must be said that, 
according to Busenello’s version, Octavia was not blameless 
either, for she suborned a gentleman called Otho to murder 
Poppza in her sleep. She chose Otho because he had been 
enamoured of Poppza until the latter found it was more 
advantageous for her ambitions to listen to Nero’s advances ; 
and Drusilla, who had loved him, was disconsolate. A con- 
test of magnanimity between Otho and Drusilla follows, 
each of them telling Nero that he (or she) was the real 
culprit. In the end he banishes them both, divorces Octavia, 
and Poppza is crowned Empress. 

It is a very good libretto in the old style, before it was 
decided that stronger emotions are out of place, in opera, 
at least, if not in music altogether. 

Everybody will applaud the venture of the Oxford Opera 
Club in producing this work, except perhaps a few dis- 
yruntled, narrow-minded “dons” who found that the students 
neglected their ordinary work for the purpose of taking 
part. The result, however, was well worth while for the 
performances reflected great credit on everybody, with the 
possible exception of the string orchestra, which might have 
been better, even for undergraduates—and undergraduettes. 
It was conducted by J. A. Westrup, of Balliol College, who 
also scored the music for strings and piano from the one 
line of Continuo which was all that existed. The transla- 
tion was prepared by R. L. Stuart of Corpus Christi College, 
and has the merit of fitting the music very well. 

The undergraduates had some professional assistance, 
namely Miss Dorothy Augood, who was a wicked little 


Poppa and sang well; Miss Denne Parker who was an 
effective if somewhat melodramatic Octavia; Mr. Sumner 
Austin, who is now well known at the Old Vic in London, 
and who made an impressive Nero; and one or two others. 
Of the undergraduates, Mr. Stuart was effective as Otho, 
and Mr. Grisewood of Magdalen College, who has a fine 
bass voice, was an impressive Seneca. 
A CHitty Cupip 

An artistic use of draperies, ingenious colored lights and 
a staircase made up the chief part of the scenery, and the 
stage management was in the clever, practised hands of 
Michael Martin Harvey of Christchurch, the son of John 
Martin Harvey, the actor. The costumes were effective, 
but—to my mind—the designers were too fond of the nude 
in both sexes, after the manner of Serge Diaghilev. In fact, 
S. C. Evernden of University College as Cupid who inter- 
venes to save Poppea from Otho’s dagger who, by the 
way, was the best singer in the cast, enlisted the sympathy 
of the audience because he must have been extremely chilly. 

Hearing this music was a genuine experience, and it bears 
remarkably slight traces of its three hundred years of age. 
Poppza shows a great advance in understanding of operatic 
problems over the same composer’s Orfeo. For cone thing, 
the recitative is infinitely more flexible and impressive. 
Indeed, few composers of later generations can be said to 
have improved upon it in this respect. Moreover, we have 
here the first germ of the operatic aria. Monteverdi's 
scenas, or songs, are remarkably expressive and their free- 
dom of form never degenerates into licence. In fact it 
may be said that, in finding the right expression for each 
human emotion, Monteverdi foresaw almost everything that 
later came into the realm of opera, even to coloratura. He 
was probably the first composer who appreciated the value 
of lighter relief ; for the duet between a slave and the maid- 
servant, which is totally irrelevant to the plot, is charmingly 
humorous and, incidentally, bears an extraordinary resem- 
blance in its general atmosphere to the music sung by 
Mozart’s Cherubino. 

Fine CONTRAST 

The solo sung by the philosopher Seneca before he com- 
mits suicide by opening his veins in his bath, is of astonish- 
ing depth and sincerity of expression, and the almost 
humorous comments of his disciples are another instance of 
Monteverdi’s appreciation of contrast. 


The love scenes between Nero and Poppea are consider- 
ing the restricted means at the composer’s disposal, full of 
rich sentiment, and Poppza’s artfulness is wonderfully 
suggested. The farewell to Rome of the banished Empress, 
Octavia, is strongly dramatic, with, however, an occasional 
lapse into the really theatrical; and in the way of concerted 
music, the songs at Nero’s banquet, in which Lucan and 
Petronius take part, are as good a musical representation of 
incipient inebriety as can be found anywhere. 

Good as the performance was on the whole, one cannot 
but feel that here we have music which would require the 
most cultivated and experienced artists to do it full justice, 
in spite of its apparently elementary nature. - The work done 
by these undergraduate societies, which could not be done by 
any commercial theater, deserves every possible encourage- 
ment. The Cambridge students will also be doing a good 
work by producing Purcell’s King Arthur in February 

A. KALiscH 


Berlin Hears Another 
Verdi “Premiere” 


Revivals of Luisa Miller a Great Success—Fritz Zweig 
Conducts Splendidly—Poor Vocal Material 


3ERLIN.—Verdi, the composer of thirty operas, of which 
only ten are widely known, is being “discovered,” and the 
latest work among the neglected twenty to be brought back 
to light is Luisa Miller. Though one of Klemperer’s novel- 
ties for his first season at the Kroll Theater here, it was 
conducted by Fritz Zweig, formerly of the Municipal Opera 

EFrrectiveE LisrettTo 

Based on Schiller’s tragedy, Kabale und Liebe, the opera 
has the great advantage of a text that is straightforward, 
theatrically effective (if somewhat primitive) and genuinely 
moving. The music noticeably foreshadows its immediate 
successors, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore and La Traviata. While 
Luisa Miller by no means belongs to the most powerful mani- 
festations of Verdi's genius, it is nevertheless a fine work and 
deserves to be generally known. 

It was written for Naples in 1849 and at this, its first 
performance in Germany, it won a complete and undisputed 
success for Verdi and for Fritz Zweig who did splendid 
work in the careful preparation of the opera and in the 
vivid, effective manner of his conducting 

The same, unfortunately, cannot be said of the singers 
In fact, Klemperer’s new ensemble is not of that high grade 
which it was expected so great an artist would demand 
There are no celebrated names among them, so Klemperer 
evidently does not care for stars; but we always thought that 
the problem of opera is to make star singers subordinate 
their personalities to the artistic demands of the ensemble. 

A New York “Discovery” 

After all singing is the soul of opera. What we heard 
in. Luisa Miller was certainly good ensemble, but vocally 
only mediocre. Some of the singers, however, give promise 
of future excellence, as, for instance, the young baritone, 
Golland, who until a short time ago was an actor at the 
Jewish theater, Habima, and was discovered by Klemperer in 
New York. The most accomplished and mature of all the 
vocal artists was Eduard Kandl, for many years a highly 
esteemed member of the Municipal Opera. He is known as 
a bass-buffo excelling in comic parts, but this time he showed 
just as much capacity for the role of the insidious, criminal, 
intriguing Wurn. 


Geneva Hears Orchestral Novelties 


Ansermet’s Fine Conducting 


GENEVA.—Geneva is so essentially a city for tourists that 
between the summer and winter seasons life jogs along very 
quietly indeed. Good recitals are comparatively few and far 
between and the only novelties heard here, this season at 
least, have been brought out by the Orchestre Romand, under 
the baton of its regular conductor, Ernest Ansermet. 

This orchestra, although small, has been trained by 
Ansermet to follow his slightest wish, and what works 
they do perform are performed beautifully. So it was, 
strange that Debussy’s Three Dances and Finale from the 
ballet, Khamma, had not a greater popular success than they 
actually achieved. 

There was more reason for the public’s dissatisfaction with 
Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite, and the suite from Rieti’s Comic 
Ballet of Birabau; for the former is too long, empty and 
uselessly noisy, lacking in real imagination despite its com- 
plications; while Rieti’s ballet music too often substitutes 
vulgarity for humor. 

Great success, on the other hand, attended the first per- 
formance here of de Falla’s El Amor Brujo, which was 
given a remarkable performance by the orchestra under 
Ansermet, with Lina Falk as the soloist. Likewise success- 
ful, though perhaps not to the same degree, were two songs 
with orchestral accompaniment by Henri Gagnebin, the new 
director of the Conservatory of Geneva. Gagnebin is one 
of the strongest personalities among the young Swiss com- 
posers and his songs, Le Bonheur and La Maison du Matin 
(words by Samain), very well sung by Mme. Andreossi, 
achieved a genuine success. 

The only other successful novelties have been Stravinsky's 
two suites (which are orchestral adaptations of the Easy 
Piano Pieces for Four Hands). Their clever instrumenta 
tion has succeeded in concealing, to a large extent, the 
rather thin musical content. G. P 


G.V.T. and §. 8. E. Hold Joint Meeting 

The Guild of Vocal Teachers and the Society for the 
Study of Expression, held a joint meeting at Guild head 
quarters, Chickering Hall, New York City, 
Original compositions by Rosalie Housman, a paper by 
Henrietta Prentiss, and an informal discussion, opened by 
Alfred Young, were features of the interesting affair. Anna 
E. Ziegler, president of the G. V. T., presided 


January 8 


Grainger’s Shepherd Hey Given in Berlin 

Grainger’s Shepherd’s Hey has just been played in Berlin 
by the orchestra of the Grosses Schauspielhaus and aroused 
tremendous enthusiasm. The applause was so continuous 
and vociferous that the number had to be repeated. 





On Chinese Music 
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ings; all our passions have their corresponding tones and 
proper language, and therefore, music, to be good, must be 
in accord with the passion it pretends to express.” While 
we may agree to statement, and also the humans, en 
masse, might be said to share the same common emotions ; 
it is in the method of expression that we differ so widely 
What ¢ Chinese ear as ecstatic joy in music may 
sound humorously outlandish to us, and vice versa. 
be able to agree with the Chinese who saic 
that (Chinese) melodies go from the ear to the 
heart, and from the heart to the mind; we understand them, 
we feel them;” but we may carry the quotation further and 
garding that “We neither feel nor 
it does not move us.” But Chinese music cer- 
tainly appeals to our unusual, the strange, the 
bizaare, and unique, and therefore it interests us. 
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In the full plot of flower, blooming, none excells it. 
the owner, will wear this gathered branch, 

Wear it, yet fear, the flower seen, men will envy.” 

Many of the words of these simple folk-songs are charm- 
ing and graphic, showing a love of nature and children; 
in fact the words are much more effective than the melo- 
dies. But we must realize that all this music is the primi- 
tive expression of an ancient people who have not carried 
their development of music as far along as we have. It is 
expressed in the manner that appeals to the Chinese mind 
and ear, and no doubt answers the purpose quite as well as 
our own music does for us. 

rhe Chinese believe that music is one of the most potent 
factors in life; that it has the power of taming wild animals; 
of mending the morals and manners of men; of propitiating 
the spirits that dwell in nature; of bringing out the best 


Lyda Nesketa Wins Praised 
The voice of Lyda Neebson has been attracting consider- 
able attention lately. Following her appearance at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa., one local paper said, “She 
possesses a voice with a very individual quality, capable. of 
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considerable 
rich and full, 
audience. She 


variation in tone and _ inflection, surprisingly 
ms aroused the constant admiration of her 

belongs to the old German school of Wagner 
Opera.” And when she sang with the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Apollo Male Chorus, a member of the press of that city 
stated, “Her voice is round and full, and in the Puccini aria 
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in man and beast, and that it is a significant element in shap- 
ing the national character. 

Whatever the differences in our modes of expression we 
evidently arirve at the same ideals in using music as a 
vital part of our emotional and spiritual life; as a valuable 
aid in education and culture, and as an indespensible part 
of our daily existence. The standards of Chinese music are 
quite as high as our own, and are taken much more seriously 
by the average Chinese citizen. Music is a part of China’s 
religious life; whether it be symbolic of Buddha or Con- 
fucius or the older forms of Ancestor Worship. 

The Chinese love beauty; and their poetry and art-forms 
leave little room for criticism. As I said at the be ginning of 
this paper, we must learn to appreciate Chinese music as the 
expression of a very ancient and highly civilized country, 
worthy of our study and understanding. 
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Goossens Visits St. Louis and Baltimore 
Rochester Phil- 
after a short but 


conductor of the 
is back in Rochester 
brilliant jaunt to St. Louis and Baltimore to appear as guest 
conductor with orchestras there. He found orchestras in 
both cities that were keenly responsive to his leadership and 
audiences were notably cordial in their reception of him. 

The St. Louis concert evoked exceptionally warm 
ments from the critics, partly because of Mr. 
method of conducting and partly because of the unhackneyed 
program he presented. A feature was the Vaughan Wil- 
liams Pastoral Symphony, which was new there. The entire 
program ran to modern music and the audience accepted it 
as something delightfully fresh and unhackneyed. Harry 
R. Burke, one of the critics, found master, at 
thirty-three, “penetrant, profound in his knowledge of music 
and the orchestra, catholic in appreciations, sensitive in per 
ceptions of beauty, subtle in disclosing nuance, virile with 
the fire of youth and proclaiming the energy of emotion, 
scholarly, commanding, poetic and sure.” 

Thomas B. Sherman, in the Post-Dispatch, “One 
hesitates to say too much on a basis of just one performance, 
but assuming that yesterday’s concert was typical and that 
Mr. Goossens—who is only thirty-three—is constantly de- 
veloping, he ought to become one of the few great conductors 
of this age.” 
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The same writer described the 
phony as follows: “It was not the 
the ale houses, the stirrup cup or the 
not even the England of the more carefully 
side. It was humid with the mists of the moors and 
freighted with the sweet desolation of those empty heaths. 
it was Thomas Hardy's ‘Return of the Native’ redistilled 
into music.” 
wrote: 


Goossens 


Oscar Condon, another critic, “Deeply imbued 
with the spirit of the new era, gave us some of 
the most exquisite examples of the late modern literature, of 
which he is one of the latest exponents, and gave them in 
such a manner as to completely win over an audience that 
has been frankly antagonistic to modern music in all but a 
few extreme cases.” 


Radio Scholarship Winners Study at Curtis 
Institute 
$5,000 


Agnes Davis, Denver songstress who won_ the 
Atwater Kent radio contest for girls in December, has en 
rolled at the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, where 
she has chosen to study under the two-year scholarship that 
formed a portion of the award. Miss Davis had previously 
studied at the Hinman School of Music, Denver. Wilbur 
W. Evans, winner of the first prize for male voices in the 
same contest, has been a student of the Curtis Institute for 
the past four years under Horatio Connell. His two-year 
scholarship has been awarded at the Institute 30th Miss 
Davis and Mr. Evans will study with Emilio de Gogorza. 
Lois zu Putlitz, violinist, a student of Carl Flesch at 
the Curtis Institute of Music, will be the soloist with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra in two regular concerts 
on January 15 and 17. Miss zu Putlitz will also appear as 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphony, and will make her 
New York debut at Town Hall on March 14. Henry 
Temianka, violin student of Mr. Flesch, will give his first 
New York recital in Town Hall on January 23. Benjamin 
Grobani, baritone a student of Emilio de Gogorza, has ap- 
peared in two performances of the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company, and has given recitals before the Writers’ 
Club of Philadelphia and the Mercantile Association. The 
Students’ Orchestra of the Curtis Institute, Arthur Rodzinski, 
conductor, has been engaged for a concert on the regular 
series of the Philadelphia Forum at the Academy of Music 


on February 22 


Wanamaker Offers $1000 for Negro Composers 


Rodman Wanamaker again offers $1,000 in prizes for com- 


will be four classifications 
A composition for orches- 
voice with accompani- 


There 
Class 1, 
for one 


posers of the negro race 
in this contest as follows 
tra; Class 2, A love song 
ment optional with the composer; Class 3, A group for 
miscellaneous works for one or more instruments ; Class 4, 
A composition for Band. In all of these classifications, the 
widest possible latitude is allowed the composers in all re- 
spects except as to the instruments or voices for which they 
shall write. All compositions submitted must be on hand 
at the Wanamaker store, Philadelphia, June detailed in- 
formation may be obtained there 


Catherine De Vogel Sings at Christmas Party 


On December 21, at the Christmas party of the Rhode 
Island Women’s Club, Mme. Catherine De Vogel, soprano, 
gave a delightful program of songs in costume. As 
always, she scored vocally and histrionically. A 
group of old Christmas Holland, translated into 
English, were received with Mme. De Vogel 
recently gave a New York recital, receiving lent notices 
from the New York press. 
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From Balt Around the Globe Comes the Praise of 





ANNA CASE © 


Who has continued an ever growing 
success from the very beginning of 
her career, with repeated and 
repeated re-engagements 


THE STORY THAT REALLY COUNTS 


What a few critics have said during the last years up to date 


New York Sun (Henderson) 

“Miss Case’s vocal technic is a joy. It is extraordinarily good. She 
has a tone production which ravishes the ear of the connoisseur. She 
rarely displaces her tone and her point d’appui, as the French name it, is 
almost always the same. The result is homogeneity and smoothness and 
loveliness. Her breath support is admirable, and her style is rich in ele- 
gance and manifestations of good taste.” 


Welt Am. Montag, Berlin, Germany, 1925 


“T consider the recital by the soprano, Anna Case from New York, 
the most impressive event of my life. ‘ 

“She masters all styles (the Italian of the 17th Century, the German 
of the 19th Century and Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian and Russian of 
today). 

“T shall never forget her standing on the platform of the Beethoven 
Hall in all her lovely radiant beauty, unconsciously turning herself into 
the different personalities of her songs.” 


Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, Germany, 1925 


“She possesses all the virtues and qualities that great artists are 
made of. Indeed few lieder singers of today are her equal.” 


Hamburger Nachrichten, Hamburg, Germany, 1925 

“Anna Case, a first rank American singer. She belongs to the few 
chosen ones who master the technique of singing. Her diction and 
phrasing are faultless.” 

Honolulu Advertiser, Honolulu, Hawaii, Dec. 31st, 1925 
GOLDEN MELLOWNESS OF ANNA CASE’S VOICE IS 
HEARD BY A PACKED HOUSE 
“There is no glory greater than the glory of a glorious human voice, 
Anna Case possesses that glory. . . . No artist in modern opera surpasses 
her in dramatic expression, in gesture, in delicate shading of mood tran- 
sition.” sins 

Chicago Evening American, Feb., 1927 (Herman Devries) 

“You must further take my word that I have never heard the ‘Care 
Selve’ so beautifully sung, so exquisitely shaded. Miss Case’s voice is 
especially luscious and warm in the medium and upper medium registers 
where it takes on the quality of a fine violoncello. The diction is that of 
a highly cultured artist.” 


The Examiner, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 3rd, 1927 (Glenn Dillard Gunn) 

“There were other causes for wonder as for example why Miss 
Anna Case having given the loveliest account of Handel's ‘Care Selve’ it 
ever has been my privilege to hear, this finest no longer sings 
for. . . . For Miss Case in voice and in her art is altogether perfect. 
The voice has a compressed warmth and vitality that impart to it a timbre 
quite unique and individual.” 


New York Evening Sun, Nov. 4th, 1927 


“Miss Case was in good voice, and completely captivated her audience 
with her chz arming presentation of the program, as well of voice, color 
and technique.” 


New York Times, Nov. 4th, 1927 

“In the German group devoted exclusively to Schubert, the singer was 
especially successful in songs calling for arch humor and delicate and 
sprightly delivery. Best of these, perhaps, was ‘Der Schmetterling’ 
which was repeated and ‘Patron das macht der Wind,’ an encore. 

“The singer was recalled many times and long before the end of the 
program.” 


Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Nov. 8th, 1927 

‘*It is worth the price of admission just to look at her’ someone in 
Central Church exclaimed when Miss Anna Case appeared for her second 
recital in Winnipeg. ; Miss Case handles her voice beautifully. It 
is always fresh, rich and full of tonal color. But better than that it is a 
very pliant tool with which she interprets her songs. An unusual artist 
because of her versatility of styles, her recital never had a moment of 
monotony. 

“She has great variety of dramatic mood: the lovely measures of Han- 
del’s ‘O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me’ were brought out in all their 
classical beauty, yet a Swedish folk-dance was interpreted with full- 
blooded boisterousness of a peasant girl. 

“Voice, charm and real intelligence are possessed by Anna Case. 


Evening Telegram, Toronto, Ont., Nov. 22nd, 1927 
A golden voice, tearful and searching of full vibrant timbre without 
a ‘wobble’ and never flooding out the words on a mere blaze of tone. 
Kreisler’s richest, tenderest violin tone is most like her, but there are 
words to‘add to that delight. And what faultless words they are. 
“Every syllable came as clear as intimate speech, spoken with a melting 
sweetness and crystal sincerity.” 


The Mail and Empire, Toronto, Ont., November 22nd, 1927 

“Miss Case gave a recital in Massey Hall before a large audience. 

“Her voice is a pure lyric soprano. It is flexible and very even tone, 
and she uses it with excellent judgment. 

“When she was singing Handel in her opening group, one felt that 
she must sing Handel better than any other music. It suited her tonal 
quality and also that lovely legato of her ‘style. 

“These numbers were ‘O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me’ and 
Selve.’ But a few moments later she proved an excellent interpreter of 
old English songs. Nothing could have been more delightful than her 
rendering of ‘My Pretty Jane’ and “The Dashing White Sargeant’; she 
was very gracious in the first of these numbers, and rollicking in the 
second one. 

“In ‘The Silver Swan’ she proved herself a mistress of art of song.” 
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Concerts in New York 
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New York Symphony: Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Soloist 
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for he has come to be recognized as a master interpreter of 
the poetical and passionate Pole. 

Brailowsky was in his best mood, his technic showing at 
its most brilliant, his tone sounding mellow and _heart- 
searching, and his fancy turning itself sympathetically 
about every mood of Chopin, from the softest sentimentality 
to the heaven storming heights of dramatic intensity. 

Rhapsodical as the foregoing estimate may appear, never 
theless it expresses with justice what Brailowsky accom 
plished at this recital. No finer Chopin recital has been 
given in New York. The audience realized fully the exalted 
nature of the performances and applauded and encored 
Brailowsky overwhelmingly. 


Curtiss Grove 


Curtiss Grove, baritone, ably assisted by Nicolai Medni 
koff at the piano, gave a noteworthy recital at Town Hall, 
January 1. Throughout the performance of Mendelssohn's 
aria, It Is Enough, Schumann’s Dichterlibe, two Grieg 
numbers, and a song by Mednikoff, Mr. Grove displayed a 
voice of a fine rich quality, splendid diction, as well as a 
poetic insight which in the more romantic lieber was highly 
commendable. The program was received with much ap 
plause and several encores. 


JANUARY 2 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 


Benno Moiseiwitsch gave the first of his three New York 
matinee recitals on January 2, this program being devoted 
to classical composers, while the second and third programs 
will be given over to the romantic and modern composers. 
This one of the finest exhibitions of piano playing 
possible. With a complete command of the keyboard, 
Moiseiwitsch combines a musicianship of the first order 
and a temperament that guides him in his interpretations, 
and especially gives to his performance a rare richness 0 
color There is great tonal yariety in his playing and a 
rity that is enchanting. He included in his program 
vorks of Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Ravel, Rachman- 
inoff, and others. In all of them his poetic imagination was 
and he was enthusiastically received. 


Was 


some 


in evidence, 


Boris Saslawsky 

Boris Saslawsky, a Russian baritone who is already well 
known in America, gave a recital at Town Hall on January 
2. He sang works by Rachmaninoff, Cui, Tschaikowsky, 
Gretchaninoff and Moussorgsky, all of the Russian school ; 
a number entitled Clark Street Bridge, by John Beach; 
Schumann’s Friihlingsuacht; a lullaby by Saminsky, and 
other works of equal interest. He was assisted by Reber 


Johnson, violinist; Abram Borodkin, cellist, and Edith Quail. 























TORONTOQ—Nev. 29, Dec. 5, 1927 


Superb Command — Elec- 
trifying E..ergy—Dazzling 
Technical Mastery. (Mason 
—Globe) 

Orchestral RE-ENGAGEMENT, Nov. 29, 1927, 


and immediately resulting therefrom Recital 


RE-ENGAGEMENT, Dec. 5, 1927 Sa 


(Fred Jacob in Toronto Mail and Empire) 
As soon as the artist touched the sweep of the opening 
chords, her authority felt. Her tone is big and 
magnificently clear, and her technique at all times ade- 
every respect her performance was a most 


was 


quate. In 
compelling one 


Toronto Telegram 

Set about her piano with wonderful panther- 
like leaping chords that made the piano quite a respect- 
able orchestra in itself. There was life, color, imagina- 
vigor 


w ork 


tion, conviction. 


Vason in Toronto Globe 

Displayed magnificent ability enough to make it seem 
possible that she may take her place before long with 
the As fine 
enjoved in many moons. The first encore especially, a 
tremendous modern “arrangement” in the Friedman style, 
program in itself. 
Bridle in Toronto Daily Star 

In Beethoven's Sonata Opus 111 she was astoundingly 


clever. She made a Stravinsky Etude positively human 
Polish intensity, French grace 


major virtuosos. a selection as Toronto has 


was almost a 


in meledic impressionism. 
gigantic discipline 


Bridle in Toronto Daily Star 

Gave the lavish color note to the program, by the way 
she plaved with the orchestra Tschaikowsky’s Concerto 
in B flat minor. The piano cadenza in the second theme 
was played by Miss Présent as a rare bit of magic, with 
an incisive penetrative quality in the tone, and a lovely 
sense of atmosphere 


RATA 


“‘Pianist 


NE W YORK—December 12, 1927 


Abundant Resources of 
Sonority—Tone of Ingrat- 
iating Warmth. (Times) 


(New York Times) 

Rata Présent, pianist, made a promising debut yesterday 
afternoon in the Town Hall. Her program included the 
Bach prelude and fugue No. 22, in B flat minor; Bee- 
thoven’s sonata, Op. 111; five preludes and two etudes 
of Chopin and works by Stravinsky, Ravel, Albeniz and 
Medtner. The artist has a technical equipment that en- 
abled her to achieve brilliant effects. Her tone in the 


January 12, 1928 


Dr. G.de KOOS 


CONCERT MANAGER 
Tours arranged in all European Countries 


9 Dedelstraat The Hague, Holland 
Saslawsky, pianist. His large audience received him with 
every mark of pleasure and showed evident appreciation of 
the beauty of his voice and his excellent musicianship. 


JANUARY 3 


Donald Francis Tovey 

A scholarly representative of English pianistic art, Donald 
Francis Tovey, performed a program unhackneyed in con- 
tent and interesting in presentation at Town Hall on January 
3. This recital was the first of a series of four that the 
artist intends to give in New York this season. 

The entire evening’s performance was scholarly in con- 
tent and execution, and the listeners felt that an intellectual 
and masterful mind was holding sway over the keyboard 
Mr. Tovey who is professor of music at the University of 
Edinburgh, has appeared in New York in past seasons. He 
does not strive to interest that class of persons to whom 
only the brilliant or “showy” type of technic appeals; he is 
interested chiefly in presenting the beauty of masterpieces 
generally passed over by the average performer because of 
their seemingly thankless difficulty. 

The program opened with Bach’s allegro in D 
which Bach himself transcribed from his own A minor 
violin solo sonata. This was followed by the same master’s 
unfinished Fugue on Four Invertible Subjects; this Mr. 
Tovey played with his own completion of some eighty bars, 
based on Bach’s evident intention for the balance of the 
work, as the pianist explained in his program notes. The 
playing of this work was an extraordinary achievement in 
clarity of exposition and scholarly self repression 

Beethoven's sonata in B flat, op. 106, a 
which the composer seems impatient at the 
his instrument was heard next. The encore 
was Beethoven’s Bagatelle, a piece 
master was finding the pianoforte a most “unsatisfactory 
instrument,’ as he wrote his publisher. The final pro 
grammed number was Schumann's impromptu, op. 5, based 
on a theme by Clara Wieck; a somewhat- unfamiliar yet 
thoroughly interesting and idiomatic example of piano music 
of the romantic school. 


minor, 


composition ii 
limitations of 
that followed 
composed when the 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
The last New York appearance this season of Fritz Reiner 
as guest conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra took place 
at Carnegie Hall on January third, before a large and en 
thusiastic audience. Mr. Reiner returns to Cincinnati to take 
(Continued on page 22) 


CHICA GO—December 6, 1927 


Undoubted Talent—Innate 
Musical Soul. Fingers, 
Brain, Temperament 
Co-ordinate. (Devries—American) 


(Devries in Chicago American) 

Has what the French call the genuine 
d’artiste,” innate musical soul, and to this natural in- 
spiration she has joined excellent technical training. 
Fingers, brain, temperament co-ordinate. She cannot help 
but succeed. 


(Moore in Chicago Tribune) 

She is an efficient and charming pianist, who knows how 
tu make Chopin sing, and where most pianists insist on 
making noise, the melodic value was the thing uppermost 
in her mind. At the same time she slighted no notes and 
no tempo indications. It was both refreshing and charm- 
ing. 

(Hackett in Chicago Evening Post) 

A charming pianist. She played Chopin with poetic 
feeling and lovely tone. There was a directness about 
it that made it sound genuine. She was not disturbed 
over the number of great artists who had played this 
music before, but was giving it out as it appealed to her. 
No extravagances, no straining, but lovely piano playing, 
with play of light and shade to follow the changing 
mood expressed through admirable control of the key- 
board. What I heard was delightful. 


“Nature 





Chopin group was of ingratiating warmth, and she has 
abundant resources of sonority. 
(Liebling in New York American) 

Into Beethoven's Op. 111 Sonata. she put well balanced 
musical thought and sincere feeling. Her Bach was con- 
tinently classical. A warm tone marked the Chopin de- 
livery and lively fancy was in the modern group. 

(F. D. P. in New York Herald Tribune) 

Showed marked technical skill and brilliance. 
(Strickland in Brooklyn Daily Times) 

Vitality sparkles through her every effort and she is 
forceful in her declarations. 


PRESEN 


of Re-engagements”’ 





Management Rata Présent, Hotel Ansonia, New York City 


Canadian Representative, Henry J. Elton, 9 Richmond Street East, Toronto 
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ONLY TEACHER 
OF 


AGNES DAVIS—: Prize Winner of Atwater 


Kent National Vocal Contest— 
New York, Dec. 11, 1927. 
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INA RAINS—! Prize Winner (soprano) of Ses- 


quicentennial National Students’ Con- 
test-—Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1926. 


FRANK DINHAUPT—'* Prize Winner 


(Baritone) of Ses- 
quicentennial Na- 
tional Students’ 
Contest — Philadel- 


Photo by Harold Stern , phia, Nov. : 1926. 


Agnes Davis, (right), soprano, and Florence Lamont 
Hinman, her teacher, Atwater Kent Contest. 


There were over 50,000 contestants for each of 


the above awards. The winning, of Three First 
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Prizes in National Contests in thirteen months 


establishes a record for Florence Lamont Hinman 








as a Teacher of Singing—unparalleled in 
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America! 


P. & A. Photo 


Agnes Davis, soprano, (right), winner of Atwater Kent 
singing contest, with her vocal teacher, Florence Lamont 
Hinman. 


The Lamont School of Music, Inc. 


1170 Sherman Street, Denver, Colorado 
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under direction of Florence Lamont Hinman, head of voice department— is 
one of the largest and most fully-equipped Schools of Music, Drama and Dance 
in the West. Full Colle%e Courses leading, to Diplomas and Deprees. 


Write for Summer School Catalogue 
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The Lamont School is ideal for Summer Study, combining unusual opportunities for work and play 
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— _— Mar. 1, St. Paul, Minn. Fuh. 32. Ephovilie, Lens. the Hymn to the Sun by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Miss Yule 


| Whe Th A eT eR — 2 ance nag uae iar. 7 Pe ac: possesses splendid musicianship and a voice that is pure 
ere ey re O e | Mar. 6, Ans Arbor, Mich. Mar. 15, New Haves, Conn in quality, and is an organist and pianist as well as singer. 
7 s mula, O. SIMMONS, > 
| i aa | Mar Ee ay ess IMMON , wae Me — gn who i is coaching oratorio at the Esperanza 
: Sine, 41, Westen: Ikebe. Mar. 18, Montclair: M. J sarrigue Studios, sang the Suicidio aria from La Gioconda 
— . : Mar. 13, Hartford, Conn. SMITH, ETHELYNDE with dramatic intensity. Mrs. Austin, the wife of the well 
BACHAUS. WILHELM mowwaus. soeee el > aoe Been, Sean Jan. 16, Pocatello, Ida. known tenor, Ernest Davis, was recommended to the Gar- 
Jen. 13, Vienna wizt Apr. "15, Boston, “Mass. Mar. 21, Cambridge, Mass. ton 19) in a — by gon sate, = me. tiga 
Jan. 21, Vienna HOROWITZ, VLADIMIR Mar. 25, Philadelphia, Pa. Jan. 25, McMinnville, Ore. successful concert artists. Louis Valor, a young artist 
Jan. 28, Vienna i 0 Sibel Va Mar. 26, Cioemn, N. Y. Jan. 31, Palo Alto, Cal. rapidly developing an excellent lyric coloratura voice, sang 
Feb. 9, Turin HOSS. WENDALL inthe See nee Charmant Oiseau and Addio del Passato. A successful 
BALOKOVIC, ZLATKO Jan. 15, Chicago, Ill. N. Y. SYMPHONY ORCHES es h AL waeT as operation to remove a physical defect from the throat of 
ce EO Matinetons” SigMond 1UT¢ _ “wee TRA STAL tines’ LOU icsE’ Miss Valor has made possible the development of a fine 
Jar 15, tterdam, ce: sa Mite art Wis Feb. 1, Ann Arbor, Mich. Jan. 30, Abingdon, Va voice. 
Jan. 16, Ams am, Holland Feb. 12, Chicago, Ill ONEGIN, SIGRID Feb. 1, Charlotte, N.C. Elizabeth Goodman was heard in a Mozart duet with 
Jan. 19, Haarlem, land JACOBSEN, SASCHA ee. 9, Ricnnent, Ve. Feb. 2, High Point, N. C. Paula Fi led TI FI | 
BARRON, MAY “Jan. 19, Nashville, Tenn PADEREWSKI, IGNACE Feb. 3, Hickory, N. ¢ aula Fire, entitlec ie Spirit Flower by Campbell-Tipton. 
cn ts Mewes, Bt.) \OHNSON. EDWARD Jan. 23, Richmond, Va. Feb. 6, Anderson, S. C Miss Goodman has a beautiful lyric voice and is acquiring 
Feb. 13, Hamilton, ! ion. a. Weeuheon, Wiese. PATTON, FRED Feb. 7, Brunswick, Ga an excellent technic. Mme. Garrigue predicts a splendid 
BAUER, HAROLD iPNIS, ALEXANDER Jan. 31, Mamaroneck, N. Y © t Soe te —— 4 ’ future for her. Dorothy MacDonough was sent to Espe- 
Feb 7,4 Saginaw, Mich Jan. 27, Baltimore, Md Apr. 2-3, Detroit, Mich. as ew Bern, ranza Garrigue by a well-known concert singer and, after 


: > I< ATI J ; > ST. OLAF LUTHERAN 2 ae 
—aa - Y KOCHANSKI, —_ ae Mict yyy Va ' CHOIR a short period of study, has secured a church position as 
oo 8, ica, ! i. bor, } _ = i ae, 











an. 24, Detroit, Mich Jan. 31, Richmond, Va. POWELL. JOHN Jan. 26, Ann Arbor, Mich. soloist. She has also been fulfilling a number of engage- 


BENNECHE, RITA KORTSCH/ AK, HUGO Mar. S$, Marion, Ais. SUNDELIUS, MARIE ments at private musicales and clubs, her artistic tempera- 


Jan. 22, Chicago, Ill Jan. 18, Middletown, Conn RABINOVITCH, CLARA Mar. 17, Montevallo, Ala. ment and beautiful tone quality having won recognition. _ 
Feb. 26 Reading, Pa Jan. 29, ’ New Haven, Conn Feb. 23, St. Charles, Mo SWAIN, EDWIN The feature of the concert was the appearance of Sofia 


7 ‘ R . " . ° ° . 
BERGHEIM, CAROLYN LENOX STRING QUARTET RAYMOND, GEORGE PER sitet NOSEPH” = del Campo, South American prima donna, who graciously 
INS 


Feb. 26, Boston, Mass Feb. 4, Iowa City, la INS ¥ : age . . " 

aoe . rv . , — Jan. 12, Fulton, Mo sang a number of songs and operatic arias. Mme, del Campo 

ee ORLAN ALE XANDER AND ; Fe. 3 eee ee ME gy mary ~ F- a a mig ng ai ‘ has exceptional bravura, which was displayed in ancient and 

27, New Haven, Conn Jan. 22, St. Louis, Mo Mer ¢ Auster, Va aris wake a modern music, and it was a privilege for the young singers 
? 


Feb, 24, New Haven, Conn Jan. 31, Hamilton, Can eos Jan. 20, Lafayette, Ind. to meet and hear this artist. 
sues pe ROMA, LISA . . 
CHALIAPIN, FEODOR LEVITZKI, MISCHA Apr.'12, Philadelphia, Pa Jan. 22°23, New York City 
Feb. 23, Ann Arbor, Mich Jan 18 Instert burg, Ger Jan. 26, Washington, D. C. 
Cc HEMET, RENEE "13, Berlin, Ges ROSENTHAL, MORIZ Jan. 30, Spartanburg, S. C. 


i, Tulsa, Okla Feb 18, mw =r ig mg Feb . & Rochester, N. Y Jan 31, Columbia, S. C. | New York Concerts 





FP oclnndim JULIA At 12, Helsingfors, Finland ses 
Mar. 6, Birmingham, Ala MARY 


“RAIG, MARY "Feb. 20 me a8 oe 
a eI 5 we N. J F ‘ Boston, Mass January 12—New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
‘ ROX KS. RICHAR D i A oie hg gu ARTET Hall; Philharmonic Orchtstra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Rosa Low, 
‘ : e 2, Nor a “ug; Bg f of ee song, afternoon, Town Hall; League of Composers, evening, 

12, Omab a, Neb Feb. 14, Trenton, N. J Miss Peterson sings with in Town Hall; Eddy Brown String Quartet, morning, Ritz Carlton 

Jan 14, Detroit, Mi Apr. 7, El Paso, Tex Hotel; Artistic Morning, Plaza Hotel; Nicola Zan, song, evening, 


D’ARANYI, YELLY MAIER — PATTISON Engineering Auditorium; Claire Casten Sheftel, violin, evening, 
Steinway Hall. 


jan. 12, Havana, Cu Jan. 1 a City, Mo tion of the content of a song, P ; 
Jan » Baltimore, Md. (Maier alor : January 13—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Bee- 
Jan. 23, WV; Jan. 23, Milwaukee, Wis and with a vocal style which thoven Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Harrison 
jan. 26, 1 » WW d Feb. 3, Springfield, Ill Stevens, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Biltmore Friday Morning 
Jan. 3 ncord, ! Feb. 6, Muskegon, Mich commends itself by its matural- Musicale, Biltmore Hotel; Doris Niles, Sascha Jacobsen, Nina 
ae H Me mE ; a 13, ——— ~ 1 Tarasova and Paul Althouse, evening, Mecca Auditorium. 
ve \N. my BEL < Feb + Pitkin. a ness and its continent treatment January 14—Ignaz Friedman, piano, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Phil- 
- EG: A A N Feb. 24. Columbus, Ohio a harmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Pablo Casals, cello, 
an. 19, Newar AN ILIO Feb. 27. Baltimore, Md of tone. afternoon, Town Hall; People’s Chorus, evening, Town Hall; 
bé GOGORZA, EMILIO Feb 28° Philadelphia Pa Seymour School of Musical Re Education, morning, Hampden 
te ee —— ey . ™ An ANNE KNEISEI Theater; Lonny Epstein, piano, afternoon, Steinway Hall. 
Feb ] ir, 3 R ‘ NEISEL - ‘ 
Aces ans » JARTET The New York Herald Tribune said January 15—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
of pave* _ ox a . 2 ars ey end the above about May Peterson, so Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon, Town Hall; Michio 
Feb. 25, Boston, — ‘eh. 17. rth Manchester, prano, formerly Opera Comique and Ito, dance, evening, John Golden Theater; New York Symphony 
DE NAULT, JOANNE < Vetropolitan Opera Company Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium; New York Chamber 








telligence, with a nice apprecia- 


Feb. 3. Hollidaysburg, Pa . . 1 a Music Society, evening, Plaza Hotel; Musical Art Quartet, 
Feb. 8, Portland, Me MELIUS, Lt ELLA evening, Guild Theater; New York Matinee Musicale, afternoon, 
J 12, Portland, Ore : - a 
EAST ON, FLORENCE o— 21, Washington, D. C Ambassador Hotel; Thea Merovska, song, evening, Bijou Theater; 
‘eb. 2, Rochester, N. Y F b. 20 pf “ewitle Ky Juilliard School of Music, orchestra concert, ae Engineering 
ECHANIZ, JOSE Ma, “94 Aiorens Ohio Auditorium; Maurice Ravel and others, evening, Gallo Theater; 
; Tan “16. arren, O MI 7 HHI RM A Management: HAENSEL & JONES Opera Concert, evening, Metropolitan Opera House. 


Jan. 22, Dixon, Ill oe ¢ ean z . January 16—Laurence Wolfe, song, afternoon, Town Hall; Beethoven 
Jan. 24, Keokuk, Ia Jan. 15, Hanover, N. H Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York Association, evening, Town Hall; A. Castano Lopez, song, even- 


Jan. 30, Bay City, Mich MIDDLETON, ARTHUR Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records ing, Engineering Auditorium. 


EELLS, HARRIE T — 4 : — _ January 17—Princess Jacques de Broglie, piano, evening, Carnegie 
Feb. 27, Palm Beach, Fla MILL = MARIE , . Hall; Carl Friedberg, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Flonzaley 
>RMAN MY i as a — = Quartet, evening, Town Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, 
Ee 9, Elmira, N.Y. b. 24, Hamilton, N. Y. RUSSIAN SYMPHONI( TOVEY, DONALD FRANCIS Metropolitan Opera House 
— 5, Lawrenceville, N. J MORTINER, 5 Cal ‘ CH rom * - Jan. 20, Wolfeville, N. S. January 18—Ernest Schelling, piano, ataesonn, Carnegie Hall; Fritz 
n ° a a 5 sve ton, Mass , -E , a rorTrrec s 0 pve o 4 x “wie é > é “ra sis T yey 
ELSHUCO a. on Feb 5, Cincinnati, Dhio oe 14, W ell sley M ASS VREELAND, JEANNE ITE = ey (men lh py Halle Prank Sherdans hye = 
Mar. 14, Tulsa, = 7’ Feb. 15, Boston, Mass. jan. 15, Boston, Mass Mar. 27, Baldwin, Kans. Town Hall; Caroline Powers Thomas, violin, evening, Steinway 
GALLI-CURCI, AMELITA Feb. 15, Bridgeport, Conn Jan. 16, Norton, Mass Mar. 29, Oskaloosa, Ia. Hall. 
Mar. 5, Tulsa, Okla. YUNT ; ’ MI . Jan 19 Gambier, O. Apr. 2 3, Detroit, Mich. f > a . ; all- 
GIANNINI, DUSOLINA gone Whikselphia, Pa gree: CARLOS am. 3 =~? Minn me a we ee enero Goon Mak; tae ston olen, geal, 
Jan. 16, Syracuse, y Feb. 19, Woodbine, N. J Jan. 18, W: ngto n pt. t au _ Town Hall; Ethel Purdy’s piano pupils, evening, Chickering 
Feb. 23, Hamburg, Ger many pr. 4, Oak Lane, Pa Feb. 1, Phi j WE ISBORD, MISCH: Hall 
; 33, | ) 4 , Feb. 26, Syrac tt N y Feb. Chambersburg. Pa. “ey . ‘ . 
— ae ; MUNZ, MIECZYSLAW SAI ZEDO H AR P = NSE MBLE Feb. 13, Newburgh, N. Y. i yn Pee encom 4 ergo gg ( orneme a 
eb. /, aterson, I / Tar 22, Lexington, Ky N a - New or Symphony rchestra, evening, arnegie all; om- 
HACKETT. CHARLES Tom 28, St. L a Mo Feb. 9, , ll. W ELLS, PHRADIE : pinsky Trio, evening, Carnegie Chamber Music Hall; Friday 
f , 5 F 0 . 1 Mar. 3, Atlantic City, N. J. ; i . 2 
; A : , jan. 29, St. Louis, Mo. eb. 10, Urbana, Ill é Morning Musicale, Biltmore Hotel; Frederick Bristol, piano, 
Apr. 18, Chicago, Il Jan. 30, Oskaloosa, lowa Feb 12, ¢ go, Ill oomig 20 Har oe 4 Y. evening, Steinway Hall; Lenora Sparkes, song, evening, Wash- 
HART HOUSE STRING Jan. 31, Baldwin,’ Kans Fh 15, Denver, ijumieanee ar ington Irving High School. 
QUARTET Feb. 1, Lindsborg, Kan eb » ie , Colorado Springs, } “i January 21—Philharmonic Children’s Concert, morning, Carnegie 
Jan. 12, Toronto, Canada Feb. 7 ~~ N. J Me a Philadelph _ ot aseces = = Hall; New York Symphony Young People’s Concert, afternoon, 
Jan. 13, Montreal, Canada Feb. 14-1 Toronto, Can ar. < °° ula . phia, ps A. 6 G. _ ld M: Carnegie Hall; Arthur Baecht, violin, afternoon, Town Hall; 
Jan , Albany, N. Y Feb. 21, ¢ incinnati, O._ SAMPAIX, LEON gan. 24, Greenfield, Mass. Roosevelt Recital, afternoon, Hotel Roosevelt. 
Jan. 20, Middlebury, Feb. 27, Flushing, N. Y. Mar. 4, Boston, Mass Jan. 30, Kingston, N. Y. 9p f : 
ree : Mor 4, Dayton. Ohio ¥ ae Mar. 27, Richmond, Va January 22—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Benno 
ees 7 hd , Mar. 16, Somerville, N. J SAMUEL, HAROLD | Apr. 2-3, Detroit, Mich. Moiseiwitsch, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Musical Forum of 
: - he ay Ape 16. P rt Chester. N.Y Jan. 12, Montreal, Can Apr. 5-7, Detroit, Mich New York, evening, Guild Theater; Nina Gordani, diseuse, 
~ AT Deals epi I evening, Bijou Theater; New York Symphony Orchestra, after- 
noon, Mecca Auditorium; Leon Goossens and Marianne Kneisel 


= . 7 > June 3, Providence, R. 
an. 29-2/, f NADWORNEY, DEVORA SIMONDS, BRUCE , say 
an oe ikea i ies rs % Albany, . . Cc =~. 7 Saratoga Spring ZIEL yo ~— Y String Quartet, afternoon, Guild Theater; Opera Concert, even- 
ngton t gan. < , . ’ tropolité er . 

el py . Pat ocean N \ Feb. 2, Newport, R. I se 10. Baltels. N.Y ing, Metro; litan Opera House. 
es .* yseph, , Mar. 10, Buffalo N.Y = : January 23—Joseph Szigeti, violin, evening, Carnegie Hall; Henry 
t 7 u on, Kar poms 17 tee am. 2 Temianka, violin, evening, Town Hall; Laura Huxtable Porter, 
: Ma 7, Syracuse, ! ° ‘ . ° yrds d tone recital, eveni S yay Hall. 
: NIEMACK, ILSE Private Concert at Garrigue Studios ae See Oe ey Shere, Seo 

Jan. 18, Utica, N. Y 

Jan. 24, Detroit, Mich 

N. Y. STRING QUARTET ; 
Jan 18-31, ne Palm Beach, York, at which some of her second-year students made their 


; : January 24—Gitta Gradova, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall; Edna 
Esperanza Garrigue recently held a private concert at her Richolson Sollitt, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Stringwood 
studios in the Metropolitan Opera House building, New Ensemble, evening, Town Hall; Mildred Dilling, harp, evening, 
Steinway Hall. 

January 25—Columbia University Chorus, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
F vie. Owensboro, Ky debut, assisted by several of her artist graduates. —" Jerome Swinford, song, evening, Engineering Auditorium; Rhea 
Feb, 1b, Murray, ‘ky F Paula Fire gave much pleasure by her singing of Casta Silberta, Music of Yesterday and Today, morning, Plaza Hotel; 
Feb Ashland, Ky Diva from Bellini’s Norma and the Liebestod from Wagner's Gizella " Angelus-Feher, piano, evening, Steinway Hall; New 


. ges “ar York Trio, evening, Town Hall. 
f Feb. 15, Bluefield, W. Va istan ¢ solde. Musicians present w 1a hez 
ha 7 Feb, ’ Westheld, NJ. lristan and Isolde 1sicians pres¢ ho had not heard 


. . a t : > singer since / iz all debut more than a year 
iS. Ponchiareaic, N.Y. F b. 23° Peoria, Ill the singer since her Aeolian Ha ana y 000 D 
. 22, Indianapolis, Ind . 24, Resins, Wis ago were delighted at her fine progress. Hortense Yule, Talley Sings to 5, in etroit 
) 


- a . Dc Feb. 25, i ty Il lyric soprano (sent to Mme. Garrigue by William J. Hender- On January 3, Marion Talley sang to 5,000 people in 
26 ashington, ; 2 ¢ ’ “. - ‘ oh ’ . y 2 Se ’ 4 ’ * 

ecg a son, New York music critic), who has concertized with suc- _ Detroit, the appearance being a re-engagement of a year ago 
13, Ann Arbor, Mich Feb. 28, Keokuk, Iowa cess on the western coast, sang Mozart’s Porgi Amor and this month. 
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Transatlantic Travelers 


(Continued from page 5) 


by orchestras all over the country. By common con- 
nationwide Ravel festival. Practically 
he was informed at the pier, 


his works on their programs 


there was a 
stra everywhere, 


few of 


orche t 
luded at least a 
week 
t with him credentials from the French Min- 
reign Affairs and Minister of Foreign Arts, and 
. representative of the French Ambassador and 
he is to be given an official reception by Mme. 
Washington Also at the pier were Robert 
f Pro-Musica, and Lucy Bogue, of the 
rt manageme will arrange concerts in addition 
the Pro-Musica schedule 
The Kedroff Quartet arrived for a tour lasting until April. 
N. N. Kedroff, manager and 
Denissoff and T. F. Kasakoff 
signia of the Palm of the Academy conferred 
last August. Their present trip, the leader said, 
ferred visit. He had planned an American tour 
but being in service at the Imperial Academy 
ng trip was out of the question. The op- 
after their last extended tour of Europe, 
vith a special concert just before sailing which was 
the President of France. The quartet begins its 
a concert sponsored by Otto Kahn, and concerts at 
Philadelphia Forum, then in Buffalo, 
west to Denver. 
France also brought A. Jannuzzi, of 
Naples, for a concert tour, and Bill Robson’s Yale 
z Band of eight Yale students who claim a record. The 
arranged for bookings in Paris cabarets 
weeks ago. Their Christmas vacation al- 
seven days in Paris, but by accepting every 
tea dance date during this 
hey made enough money for round trip steam- 
incidental expenses, and each brough home addi- 
fray college expenses during the rest 
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tares 
l to heip de 
year 
Beecham was on 
Aquitania of the Cunard 
hanna Gadski, Elly Ney, 
Ferris, W. J. Harvey, 
incidentally because she doesn't want 
and kept her name off the pas 
be found when the ship arrived 
is the pianist from London, and 
just appearance, her first in 
Hall, January 19—then back to England 
Beecham here for one month, guest 
the New York Philharmonic and Boston and 
symphony orchestras. He brought with him 


. h ol 
Thomas 
board th 
Kretsler, J 
Pierc Rock 

ned only 
ow she’s here 
he couldn't 


host of artists arriv 
Line. There 
Andres 


and Rita 


ota 
was 
Segovia, 


Neve, 


who 
is here for 


lady, 
one 
\ merica Town 

The 
nductor of 
Mit 


las 1S as 


1-1 
adelphia 


MYRA 


MORTIMER, Contralto 


Assisted by 
COENRAAD V. BOS, 


Steinway Piano 
Direction: BALDINI & TREMAINE 
Hall, 689 Fifth Avenue New York, 


at the Piano 


Aeolian N. Y. 


some “new old” music by Handel, Gretry and Delius. It is 
new because it has never before been played here. 
“Concerts are rapidly becoming the most popular of all 
entertainment all over Europe,” said Fritz Kreisler. “Audi- 
ences are doubling and trebling in size. It may be that the 
people have more money to spend for entertainment, or that 
they are developing a greater appreciation for music, or the 


MARY McCORMIC 
reason may be any of several equally good theories, but it 
certainly is a fact. Motion pictures are also well attended 
all over Europe.” Kreisler has been in Europe since April 
and is here for a ten weeks’ tour, opening in Pittsburg, then 
back to England for a month and Germany for the summer. 

Mme. Gadski has been with her daughter in Berlin since 
July but she was glad to get back, she stated, even though 
it was so cold arriving in New York that the ship was wear- 
ing an ice coat and the passengers had to stamp their feet 
to keep the blood in circulation while waiting for the bag- 
gage examiners on the pier. Her season opens with a spe- 
cial performance at the Century Theater, then a tour of six 
or seven weeks to the Pacific Coast, both north and south, 
and back to New York. 

Mary McCormic, young American-born opera singer, who 


“His voice is of suave, delightful quality, easy in emission and 
trained toward excellent enunciation and shading.” 
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Europe, and will assist them 
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has been called the “Lucky Girl from Arkansas,” is home 
from a three months’ tour. She has returned from a suc- 
cessful season with the Paris Opera, carrying a renewed 
contract with ay company as well as with the opera com- 
pany of Monte Carlo. Miss gore will be in the 
United States only until March 1, and during the period of 
time she is in her home country she will fill twenty-two con- 
cert dates. Her friends say that her success must be grati- 
fying to all young American musicians, for while many of 
foreign birth tour in the United States, here is one of the 
American singers who is receiving acclaim in Europe. 

Passengers and officers of the Aquitania were enthusiastic 
over the concert held aboard two nights before reaching 
port. The officers declared it was the most wonderful con 
cert ever held on land or sea. It isn’t out of the ordinary to 
hear such statements during the summer and early fall, but 
it is unusual to hear such reports in January. Big concerts 
at sea are rare in winter. 

The artists were Seneca Pierce, Andres Segovia, Mary 
McCormic, Elly Ney, Mme. Gadski and Fritz Kreisler, and 
Rock Ferris, accompanist, and, of course, the ship’s orches 
tra. Lieutenant Colonel E. J. L. Pike, M. C., commanding 
the First Battalion, Grenadier Guards, acted chairman. 

In fairness to the France it should be recorded here that 
this ship too had a wonderful concert with Jannuzzi, Serge 
Fomitcheff, the Kedroff Quartet, Maurice Ravel and M. 
Travenicek, first violinist of the ship's orchestra, prin- 
cipals 

Emily Castle, former soloist of St. Stephen’s Church, who 
won first prize in a beauty contest a couple of months ago, 
returned from a vacation in Europe on board the White 
Star liner, Adriatic, to start rehearsals in a musical comedy. 

Mme. Gertrude Kappel-Vukas, arriving for her first sea- 
son with the Metropolitan was a passenger aboard the Ham- 
burg-American liner Cleveland. Also on the Cleveland was 
Rudolf ne Ruckert, of the Munich Opera, accompanied 
by his friend, Carl Link, painter. 

The Western World of the Munson Line brought in Israel 
Lipshetz, returning from his second season at the Colon in 
Buenos Aires, for a concert tour opening in Chicago, Febru 
ary 26. Also on board were Buddy Gilmore, drummer, and 
“Mrs. Buddy.’ 

3uddy is more than a drummer. He plays twenty-six in 
struments simultaneously. He and Mrs. Gilmore sailed for 
Europe eight years ago with Latimer’s New York Southern 
Syncopated Orchestra. Buddy played the traps at the first 
Victory Ball in Albert Hall, London, right after the war. 
Then he played in Ciro’s, London, six months, and went to 

aris for a stay of six years, then toured Europe, Africa 
and South America. “We've been everywhere but home,’ 
said Buddy, “but we’re headed for Jamaica, Long Island, 
the minute this old boat stops. Gee, but its great to get 
back.” at op 3 


as 


as 


Numerous Recitals for Jose Echaniz 


Jose Echaniz, young Cuban pianist, probably holds the 
record for playing the greatest number of concerts in an 
initial tour of the United States than any other pianist on 
a similar tour. During the Mr. Echaniz has given 


season 


JOSE ECHANIZ 


York and two in Chicago in addition 
to his tour in thirty cities of the United States. He is shown 
in the accompanying photograph in New York prior to his 
second appearance in Carnegie Hall. 


two recitals in New 


Percy Rector Stephens Pupil in Recital 


delightful 


recital in 
on Janu 


Lois Bennett, soprano, song 
the studio of her teacher, Percy 

ary 5. During a program of Gabriele Sibella, 
Deems Taylor, Robert Franz and Wintter Watts, it became 
evident that here was a singer of more than usual ability. 
Miss Bennett not only the possessor of an exceedingly 
well trained voice, sweet, strong and true to pitch, but 
cause perhaps of her splendid diction and exceptional dra 
matic insight, she has the happy and none too usual fac ulty 
of vitalizing the songs she sings. Horace Hunt was the 


accompanist. 


May Stone Pupils Heard Over Radio 


Nadia Fedora, contralto, was recently soloist at the Knights 
of Columbus Society in Bayonne, N. J. She also sang re- 
cently for the St. David Society at the Hotel Majestic, New 
York, and over station WLWL, WOR and WRNY. 

Alice Deane, soprano, was heard over WOR on December 
15 and 20, and Lillian Dublin, also an artist-pupil of May 
Stone and known as a lieder singer, sang for WEVD on 
December 2, 13 and 20, and over WOR on December 9. 


gave a 
Rector Stephe ns, 


songs by 


is 
be- 
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BRAILOWSKY 


Photo by P. Apers, Paris 





Completed his third South American 
tour in October; his fourth American 
tour the first week in January. He 
sailed January 6 for a long European 
tour, and returns to America for his 
fifth tour, January 1929. 





WHAT THE PRESS OF THE WORLD THINKS OF HIM: 


LONDON 
MORNING POST 

Brailowsky, who made his reappearance in London 
must be pronounced a pianist of the very first class, 
any qualification whatever. He has strength, he has 
he has beauty of tone and firmness of attack. Possessed, as he is, 
of-a technique remarkable even in these days . . . he never 
allows that technique to swamp his sense of music. I do not 
think I have ever heard the sense of the music made more 
abundantly clear, even by Busoni Bg very remarkable musi 
cian—he seemed to enter right into the different moods from 
the first bar 


yesterday, 
without 
delicacy ; 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Brailowsky gave his third piano recital of the week at Wigmore 
Hall. This has been a series that should firmly establish the 
young man in the ranks of the grandees of the pianoforte. Piano 
playing of this sort reminds us of the best aristocratic manners 
the manners of those who by instinct and life-long habit always 
do the right thing without thought of self-questioning. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


Among the hosts of wonderful pianists before the public 
he must be reckoned beyond a doubt one of the very greatest 
rremendous power, lovely tone, beautiful touch, most brilliant 
execution and withal rare breadth and distinction of style—he has 
indeed all the gifts. He fairly 1 


today 


electrified his hearers yesterday 
There can be no question that this astonishing young 
artist is a veritable pianistic superman. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG, SAN-PAOLO 

This is the third time in the last five years or so that 
Brailowsky has paid us a visit. When he showed himself to us 
for the first time, we were astonished; two vears ago we 
carried away with enthusiasm, and today, when the artist reveals 
himself in the full maturity of his talent, we are astounded 
and speechless in the face of so much Power and Beauty. As 
was stated in these columns two years ago, a Brailowsky concert 
is an “artistic event,”’ not in the journalistic reporter sense, for 
it is more. It takes one out of the humdrum of daily life, it gives 
rein to all the good in the hearer. This effect can only be produced 
by an inspired player, not by any piano-drummer of cat-gut 
scraper virtuoso. Suecess demands one’s heart’s blood. That is 
the secret wherewith Brailowsky holds one spell-bound and whereby 


his playing produces a transcendental effect 


JORNAL DO COMMERCIO, RIO DE JANEIRO 


were 


The prestige of the great 
yesterday at the Municipal 


ception 


pianist who made his 
Theatre can be judged by the re 
the public when ' walked on to the 
stage. Lengthy and almost endless applause was the first greeting 
of the audience which filled the theatre, and no other artist in 
Rio de Janeiro has ever yet had such a greeting. 

Oscar Guanabarino 


DEUTSCHE LA PLATA ZEITUNG, BUENOS AIRES 

Through shaded tints of the greatest delicacy shines th 
personality: the artist with the help of his magic and fervor 
What we live through is the romantic release of Chopin. A per 
sonality subjective to a_degree, if you wish; a man in a trance 

but what a figure! The scherzo in C sharp minor radiates a 
mystic splendor, the polonaise in A flat major sparkles with the 
magic of chivalry and the fantastic, and in that wonderful little 
marvel of a mazurka floats a spiritual elegance with a marked 
rhythm, which carries us away into the inner world of the artist 
and does not charm our ear alone. It seems as though the 
awakening of the resonances, the sublime treatment of the tone, 
the eel-like suppleness of its passages have always been the means 
of expression of internal things and that the intuitive artist 
shows up more and more in Brailowsky. We are in the pres- 
ence of an intense and deep personality, a man with a 
pronounced soul instinct which recasts and stamps with 
its radiant personal impress any work, and by so doing 
makes us happy in our innermost being. Dr. Franze. 


reappearance 


given to him by 


Fifth Consecutive American Tour 1928-29 Now 


REVISTA “NOSOTROS,” BUENOS AIRES 


Brailowsky is a consummate artist, as admirable 
point of view as on the artistic 
technique as for his un 


\lexander 
from the purely pianoforte 
as worthy of praise for his faultless 
equalled interpretation. Our belief is that 
flected in sound and that Brailowsky is the pianist who knows 
best of all those who have visited us since the F how to 
reproduce such emotion; he scems to have been with the 
noble mission of delighting our ears and stirring our souls. He 
is the only concert artist who gives us the impression that he 
forgets both the public and critics when he is playing, and, who 
thinks only of letting his heart speak through those wonderful 
hands of his in the service of those brilliant composers, who, 
fortunately for us, have bequeathed immortal pages. The truly 
exceptional and technique of this artist comes from 
within and enables him to manifest his cleverly 
reflected in his unforgettable 


side, 


music is emotion re 


peerless : 
feelings so 
interpretations “ 

Mayorino Ferraria 


NEW YORK 


Alexander 
first recital of the 
once more what an extraordinary command he has over 
colors. It was almost as if he waved a wand at tl 
number and commanded his instrument to produce a 
atmosphere. 


TIMES 
Brailowsky, the brilliant Russian pianist, gave his 
season at Carnegie Hall yesterday and showed 
tonal 
start of each 
given 


EVENING JOURNAL 


Brailowsky in Triumph 
The piano recital given by Alexander 
n Carnegie Ha!l established him unmistakably as o 
most brilliant virtuosi of the day. 


srailowsky on 


EVENING POST 

with a perfection of technique 
feeling music that brought 
iasterfully created the vary 


Alexander Firailowsky played 
understanding and 
one emotion after another as he 
atmospheres of the diversified compositions on his 


nd rare 


SAN FRANCISCO 

CHRONICLE 
xander Brailowsky wears-in the affecti 
Francisco music followers was apparent last night at Scottish 
Rite Hall when a capacity audience turned out for his 
fourth appearance in this city within a year. 


How well Ale ms of San 


EXAMINER 

Alexander Brailowsky captured his in Scottish Rite 
Hall last night to the point of delighted surrender 

The man is an aristocrat of the piano; he proved that with 
his Scarlatti and his Chopin. That opening Pastorale was musi 
for grand seigneurs and duchesses 

ot even Paderewski in his earlier rs 
the vush of the Polish cavalry in the. A flat 
thunderously than he does 

He played the Twelfth Rhapsody with a Magyar verve that 
no artist who has played it in our West has equaled 

't was a recital that music lovers will long talk about and those 
who stayed away will be sad 


audience 


ever brought out 


Polonaise more 


CALL AND POST 


be too effusive to express admiration fort 


Brailowsky’s 


THE BULLETIN 
Acclaimed by a capacity house of as an enthusiastic 
audience as any pianist ever played before, Alexander 
Brailowsky threaded a spell of magnetism throughout his 
gram, which took its homage from a standing crowd 
for encore upon encore in Scottish Rite auditorium 


clamoring 


BERLIN 
ZEITUNG AM MITTAG 
The new name, Alexander Brailowsky, must and will 
prove an increasing draw. Again on 
young Russian, who is unknown in Germany, revealed 
sonality in many ways in the 
whether by chance or 
blended with that whi 
inforced it. The ! 
viduality of Brailowsky and is outwardly 
tinction and intelligence; 
the tightly-closed projecting mouth. His 
confirmed by his playing. All the tecl 
self-possessed artist with an inherent constructior 
iting skill not only delineates but also st 
shortly before, the sharp-cut essential fea 
minor Sonata, a test piece of the 


| pianist s 
illumination that is rarely to be witnessed here 


Saturday g 


evening tl 


course of his pianoforte 

intentionally the echo of his first 
immediately followed and thus 

Russian type is highly loy 


suppressed 


nique 1s 


executed in 
entirely 


Sallad in A flat maj was excellently 
from the beginning and developed 


mentality, yet 


without 
penetrating effect through the 
the final climax Agair 
were ent 


ampanella the tech 


with 


octaves pl d wit i 
t outlines an 
were represented with exe earness. In short, this 
highly fascinating personality at once stepped into the 
ranks of the few pianists that really count. 
Adolf Weissm 
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difficulties with superi 
confidence such as not 
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intellect Max 
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Dr. Franz W 
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te n Alexanc 


terlin has been able t appre 


person of 


surpassing 
modern a t of 
dynamic power, the like of 

He can do anything. 

The leading feature of |} 
works of Chopin or in the 
The avalanche-like crescendos 
tremble and the 
the impression of being a fault 
elementary 
lence that was not easy to 


absolutely 


roughness of 
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‘'y RICKER 


Opera Soliloquies 


Sung and Acted in Costume 


In “l’Oracolo” 


y Morrison Ricker, a charming soprano, en- 

; d at the Belmont Theater last night with a 
program of opera soliloquies. Having had ground- 
wor< on the operatic stage, her interpretations pos- 
lz 


( 
aluable foundation of experienc 
Revealed es sh and lovely voice and consider: ab le 


dramati ales i ew York American 


sessed the y 


“Mme rrison Ricker was indeed ambitious in 
her conceptior nd was dramatically equal to her 
tasks The soliloquies were charming pictori- 
ally Vew York Evening Sun 

rrison Ricker had the looks and the per- 
start with, and these essentials, gprs 

reeable voice and easy stage manner. 
ractive to the eye and graceful and pic- 
in pantomime.”—New York Evening World. 
agreeable quality and of sufficient 
public is acquainted with her 
for the benefit of those who 
her performances it may be 
nd costume, she sings and 
role of each opera, while her 
other characters 
ar generally effective perform- 
ance . amply emotional .Thais ample vol- 
ume . display of commendable tone.”—New York 


Her ud Tribune. 
In response to requests a second recital 
will be given in February 

l’Oracolo and Carmen 


Recital Management Arthur Judson 


113 West 57th Street, New York 
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Music for Trainin3, in Accuracy 
By Margaret Wheeler Ross 


Long ago Martin Luther said, “Music is a discipline, and 
a mistress of order and good manners.’ 

If = tie this up with the statement of George Eliot, 
that “Genius at first is little more than a great capacity for 
receiving discipline,” we can get some idea of the value of 
music study for training in accuracy. 

The working principles of ‘harmony and counterpoint are 
as exact and as difficult to master as are those of any given 
language, and the student of music must be no insignificant 
mathematician if he works out accurately the manifold in- 
tricacies of tempo and rhythm found in the musical master- 
pieces, this being especially true of the modern school. From 
the very beginning the music student is disciplined in accuracy 
and orderliness. In the fundamentals of the technic of an 
instrument he must execute the same movements over and 
over with unerring exactness. His eyes, ears, hands, arms, 
fingers, and sometimes even his feet must all co-ordinate in 
orderly precision. The accuracy required in beginning voice 
work is little short of drudgery, and if conscientiously done 
is the strictest sort of discipline. 

The professional accompanist must be a model of accuracy 
and exactness. He must not allow his mind to wander or 
manddic for the briefest —. He must follow the text un- 


failingly, notes, pauses, expression marks, changes of tempo, 
and dynamic instructions. He must be as reliable as an add- 
ing machine, as orderly and as systematic as a filing cabinet. 

Concerted music is the best possible training for accuracy, 
self-repression, and machine-like precision. Each must per- 
form the text before him letter-perfect, and in exact tempo 
and rhythm. All must work under the direction of one mind 
with clock-like regularity. The ensemble play er soon comes 
to know that “Order is Heaven’s first law.” 

The e etiquette of music is exact, as is discipline in “good 
manners.” The precedence of instruments in bands and 
orchestras is as well established, and as inviolate, as is the 
position of our dignitaries on State occasions at our National 
seat of government. The “order and good manners” of the 
concert platform has been formulated by long practice and 
is accurately observed, and budding artists are disciplined in 
it as carefully as they are in any other phase of their train- 
ing. 

If you would be accurate and orderly minded, a careful 
observer, and punctilious about details, pursue music seri- 
ously in some form, and you will get all this, while you ac- 
quire a delightful and interesting possession, with which you 
may while away lonely hours, and cheer unhappy seasons. 





beagle Transcriptions 


Not long ago this writer called on Ralph Leopold for 
the purpose of discovering just how and by what method 
he succeeded in making the interesting transcriptions of 
passages from the Wagner operas which he has recorded 
for the Duo-Art. Mr. Leopold has in his studio two grand 
pianos but no reproducing piano. He leaves rolls and re- 
productions, apparently, to the studio, and when the writer 
asked him to demonstrate he did so by playing the works 
just as he would have played them for the recording piano. 
He explained, however, that after the record was made a 
good deal of work upon it was still necessary in order to 
make it a truly faithful reproduction of what the pianist 
would like to have it. This means that whereas the orig- 
inal record apparently is a perfectly faithful reproduction 
of the actual notes played by the pianist and of a great deal 
of the expression, still there are certain things which the 
recording instruments do not always catch. These things 
are discovered upon trial and then introduced into the rec- 
ord until it satisfies the pianist. Mr. Leopold says that the 
excellence of the record really depends very largely upon 
how much time the pianist is willing to put upon it after it 
is first recorded. 

As to how Mr. Leopold makes his transcriptions, that is 
a matter of slow development. For years Mr. Leopold has 
been a Wagner enthusiast, and he knows the Wagner 
operas perfectly from the first to the last. He says that 
it was always a disappointment to him that some of the 
most beautiful passages in the operas were not played, and 
he realized that the principal reason for this was the fact 
that such excerpts, as they are actually found in the opera 
score, lack the formal outlines necessary for concert per- 
formances. He therefore took these passages and developed 
them into regular concert pieces. This process of develop- 
ment consisted only of judicious cutting and the setting 
together of parts which seem to belong together, omitting 
the intervening recitatives. This is as near as one can 
describe the process in words. The result is that all that 
one hears is just as Wagner wrote it. 

Mr. Leopold makes the transcriptions so thoroughly 
pianistic that they are satisfactory for concert perform- 
ance, and he has done so many of them from the various 
Wagner operas that one could gain a very thorough idea 
of the operas by the use of these transcriptions alone. By 
using the orchestra scores for comparison, Mr. Leopold's 
transcriptions take on an appearance that is to be found 
in few others. He does not aim to make brilliant virtuoso 
pieces of them, nor does he aim at a simple reduction 
of the orchestra score without attention to pianistic values 
suitable for concert performances. His idea is to make his 
piano sound as much like the orchestra as possible, with 
the sustained sonority and bigness and breadth of tone of 
the orchestra. This naturally is not an easy matter, yet it 
is not impossible 

It may be recalled to those who have heard Wagner 
recitals that some of the pianists who give such recitals 
have but one idea in the imitation of the sustained tone of 
the orchestra—endless and eternal tremolo ad nauseam. 
Mr. Leopold has carefully avoided this pitfall. Nor does 
he fall into the almost equally elusive pitfall of short 
arpeggios which, of course, approximate the tremolo. As 
Mr. Leopold himself points out, the orchestra has no pedal ; 
the piano has no sustained tone. The orchestra writer, 
therefore, gives certain instruments or groups of instru- 
ments sustained chords to fill up the sustained sound which 
would be obtained by the pianist with the use of the pedal. 
In reducing this to the piano it is impossible to write any 
such sustained tones, and, as already said, those who have 
attempted to transcribe Wagner’s scores have generally re- 
sorted either to tremolo or to some short form of arpeggio 
which lies easily under the hand. Mr. Leopold uses, in 
place of either of these expedients, forms of broken chords 
which include as many as possible of the actual notes of the 
chords in Wagner’s sustained harmony. The result is ex 
traordinarily effective and distinguishes Mr. Leopold’s 
transcriptions, and the records made from them, from ordi- 
nary piano reductions as well as from the pyrotechnical 
virtuoso transcriptions that are sometimes used by concert 
pianists for display 

Anyone who is interested in the progress of musical art 
in America, and anyone who realizes how necessary it is 
for us in this country first of all to become thoroughly 
familiar with the works of the great master, will not fail 
to appreciate that Mr. Leopold is doing a valuable work 
toward our musical progress. 


Yost String Quartet in Pittsburgh 
The Yost String Quartet has increased the number of 
its chamber music evenings at the Hotel Schenley ballroom 
and is giving four instead of two as in previous years. 
s ittsburghers have given admirable support to this excellent 
organization, and at the beginning of the present season an 


advisory board of fourteen members was formed, headed 
by Mrs. Oliver Hershman, president. The concert on No- 
vember 19 included Quartet No. 8 (Haydn), Cherry Ripe 
(Frank Bridge), Pastel (Gaylord Yost) which is dedicated 
to Mrs. Hershman, A Saint Malo (Ernest MacMillan) and 
piano quintet (Schumann) in which the quartet was assisted 
by Kurt Paur, pianist, who is the son of Emil Paur, for- 
merly conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Paur also contributed a group of solos. The second 
concert of the series occurred on December 17 and brought 
out a first Pittsburgh hearing of the fourth quartet of 
Darius Milhaud and the clarinet quintet of Brahms, with 
Domenico Caputo, clarinetist, as guest artist. A group of 
small numbers completed this program. The members of 
the Yost Quartet are: Gaylord Yost, first violin; Roy Shu- 
maker, second violin; Carl Rosenberg, viola, and James 
Younger, cello. 


Bimboni Opera to Have Gala Performance 


Minnesota, a land rich in Indian lore and history. will 
hear and see for the first time its own grand opera, Winona, 
on the evening of January 27. The music of the opera was 
composed by Alberto Bimboni to a story by Perry S. Wil- 
liams which is based on a popular Indian legend and into 
which is woven much Indian tradition and custom. The 
performance will take place in the new Minneapolis Munici- 
pal Auditorium, which has a seating capacity of approxi- 
mately 10,000, and according to reports it will be one of the 
most important events of the mid-winter social season. 

Mr. Bimboni, who has coached many stars of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York, and who this winter 
is directing both the Washington National Opera in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Philadelphia Operatic Society, will 
personally direct the final three weeks of the Winona re- 
hearsals, as well as the production itself. 

The title role will be sung by Irene Williams, lyric soprano 
of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. Chief Caupoli- 
can, Indian baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, has been en- 

gaged for the part of Matosapa. Because Winona portrays 
the nobility of the red men, Chief Caupolican has cancelled 
other engagements in order to appear in the opera, which. 
he believes, is of distinct benefit to his people. The role of 
Chatonska will be portrayed by Ernest Davis, tenor, who 
has appeared extensively in concert and opera both at home 
and abroad. George Walker, basso, will sing Chief Waha- 
shaw, and Agnes Rast Snyder, contralto, will sing Weeko 
Members of the chorus have been selected from soloists in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul choirs, and from colleges, con- 
servatories and choral societies in the twin cities. The opera 
is being produced under the auspices of the Minneapolis 
central | aie of the American Legion Auxiliary. 

The work tells the story of Winona, orphaned ward of 
Chief Wabashaw, who is in love with Chatonska, a young 
brave of her tribe. For political expediency, Chief Waba- 
shaw wishes her to wed Matosapa, chieftain of another tribe, 
but rather than wed the hated rival, Winona leaps to her 
death from the top of Maiden Rock cliff on the shores of 
Lake Pepin. 


Works of Real Merit 


Five extremely clever books have been brought to the 


attention of the reviewer’s desk. They are entitled: 
(1) Nursery Rhymes for the Petits Francais, (2) Mother 
Goose Song Book, (3) Zoological Soliloquies, (4) Circus 
Days, (5) Travelogue Tales. They are thin publications 
of about fifty pages each and ofa large size. They contain 
music by Holland Robinson, drawings by Mac Harshberger, 

and rhymes by Kay Harshberger. (Drawings and rhymes 
of Nursery Rhymes for the Petits Francais are both by 
Holland Robinson.) There is nothing ordinary about any 
of them. The text of the poems is evidently drawn by 
hand, and the music is also drawn by hand; that is to say, 
they have been drawn like the pictures and have been re- 
produced by some photographic process. The books are 
extremely amusing as well as being thorougl ily artistic, and 
the songs are very well worth singing and have already 
found a wide success. Since these books have been lying 
on the reviewer’s desk everybody on the Musicat Courter 
staff has tried to steal them, which shows how valuable 
they are. It was only the very watchful eye of the writer 
that kept them from being taken. He wanted them himself, 
and it is the first time in a hundred years that this reviewer 
has taken home any books or music sent in for review. 


Pro Arte Quartet Arrives 


The Pro-Arte String Quartet, which has just returned to 
America, is to appear at a League of Composers’ concert, 
January 12, after which it will go on tour through the 
South and to the Pacific coast, returning in time to play for 
President and Mrs. Coolidge on March 22 at the White 
House. The quartet will give four concerts in New York. 
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DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


Returns and Distinguishes Him- 











self Playing Extraordinary 


Recital Program 


Tovey’s Playing a Notable 


Achievement 
—Richard Aldrich, New York Times 


A Few Excerpts from the New York Press Acclaim the Master Musician 


Donald Mr. Tovey has always paid flattering tribute to the supposedly high intellectual status of the receptive 
Francis mind of New York lovers of piano music. He never fails to present a program of works drawn 
Tovey might from the profoundest depths of pianoforte literature. As an expounder of big scores Prof 





have taken mie Tovey has proved himself to be a past master in clear, fluent analytical piano performance 
- simula’ eee Tovey’s performances were heard with deep interest. There were great dignity and insight 
recital last evening e in his playing and in the slower parts of the sonata emotional beauty imbued his style 
the Town Hall one which New York Sun. 
is inscribed over one of 
the great music schools of A musician with an exalted conception of the mission of the artist possessed by 
Europe, “Resservea verum gau- Donald Francis Tovey can but inspire extreme gratitude i every listener capable 
dium,’—the severe thing is the of appreciating his notable efforts to attract attention to neglected masterpieces 
true joy. He presented a program and reveal the beauties of the most pregnant and gigantic works in the reper- 
such as perhaps no pianist has ever pre- toire of the piano. 
sented before in this town; one which made Mr. Tovey’s interpretations were marked by exceptional intelligence 
the highest demands on the hearer’s receptivity and insight into the structure of each of his selections. He played 
and understanding no less than on the pianist’s throughout with the exemplary mellowness of tone and with the 
knowledge and technical powers, but which amply authority arising from profound erudition. The concert 
rewarded those who yielded them. reached its climax in the rendition accorded the Bach fugue 
Tovey is a learned man, a great scholar. As a pianist he given in a spirit of deep veneration and magnificently out- 
is an artist fired with the beauty and the poetry of the mate- lined. The delicate tracery of the second subject about 
rial on which he is working, and armed with the power to make the first theme was an exquisite bit of pianism and 
it glow and pulse with eloquence ; clearly, lucidly, sanely. Tovey’s the reading was brought to a striking culmination 
playing was a notable achievement. It was a noble and convincing in the grand crescenda of Mr. Tovey’s eighty 
performance. On the whole, the recital was of unique, unhackneyed supplementary measures.—New York Ev 
character, enjoyed by such as were willing to concentrate attention unusu- ning World, by Noel Straus. 
ally and forego the easier way to pleasure——Richard Aldrich, New York nw ise Ranblan of stctews musie Joeers veces 
Times. seasons have proffered few things so unusual 
‘ neue : d : as the program devised for the first of four 
Tovey is just a human pianist, with superb musical insight and lovable sympathy for piano recitals by that welcome British 
the messages he finds in the pages of the master—Leonard Liebling, New York guest, Donald Francis Tovey 
American. Tovey ranks with the most com 
manding musical scholars 


Tovey is a musician of many aspects, and displayed that of musicologist in his Bach group. or  l He sccomeliched 
indicate anew 


ot 


The British musician gave his Bach numbers a lucid, well balanced performance of well rine Songs 5 
revealed detail. The Beethoven sonata received a first movement with vigorous outbursts, a among the major 
crisp scherzo and a delicately shaded slow movement. Tovey showed versatility of style by proving pianists of the 
very happy in this romantic vein in a performance of color and nuance—F. D. Perkins, New York af 


Herald Tribune. 


Will return for another short 
Season in 1929 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg Knabe Piano 
Fisk Bldg., N. Y. Ampico Records 
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School of Results 


SARA LEVEE 


artist pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
American Musi- 
1927, will 
appear as soloist with Chicago Sym- 
Stock, 


winner Society of 


cians’ contest, December 7, 
Frederick 
12, 1928. 


phony Orchestra, 


conductor, January 


RAE BERNSTEIN 


artist pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
twice soloist with Chicago Symphony 


Orchestra, now filling sixty recital en- 


gagements in Middle West. 


SAUL DORFMAN 
pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, winner 


Greater Chicago Piano Playing 


Tournament, 1927, filling series of re- 
cital engagements for Lyon & Healy 


and Duo-Art. 


MARIE BRONARZYK 


coloratura soprano, pupil of June Al- 


berta Lowry, is winner of district 
Radio Contest of Atwater-Kent and 


honors in National Contest. 


HOWARD BARTLE 


artist pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
soloist with Chicago People’s Sym- 


phony Orchestra, January 8, 1928. 
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Bain Edie Oiwist 


A brother of Eugene Goossens is coming to America 
early this month to give music lovers in this country an op 
portunity to hear something that is heard so seldom that it 
will have all of the delight of complete novelty 
brother, Leon, is the world’s greatest oboist. He has made 
of this beautiful instrument, so familiar in orchestra and 
chamber music, a solo instrument suitable for recital and 
concert 

This does not mean that Leon Goossens has remade.or 
remodeled the oboe. It means only that he has -developed 
such extraordinary skill on the instrument, that he-hag such 
musicianship, and that he plays with such nuance afd “beauty 
of tone, that he gives to his playing a variety and charm 
that was so rarely accomplished by players in the past that 
composers have written very little music for the instrument 
as a solo instument. 

The oboe, it may be well to explain, is a small instrument 
played with a double reed. The reed is similar to that used 
in the bassoon, except that it is smaller; but the double reed 
is used in no other instrument, single reeds being used for 
clarinet, saxaphone, and in organ pipes. The oboe plays in 
what is known as the two-foot scale. Its bore is conical, 
spreading toward the lower end, and therefore, by the law of 
acoustics, it overblows at the octave. The simple oboe has 
about fifteen keys, but some of the modern oboes are made 
much more complicated, and a variation of the Boehm system, 
such as is used on the flute, has been applied to it. Its 
range is about two and a half octaves, from B or B flat be- 
low the treble clef to F or G above it. It is extre -mely agile 
and passages of extreme difficulty can be played upon. it. 


Goossens’ 


Fritz Reiner Receives an Ovation’ 
in Philadelphia 


Final Concert of His Season as Guest Conductor of 
Philadelphia Orchestra Brings Regrets That He Is 
Not to Stay Longer—-An Inspiring Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia Orchestra, despite 
the fact that it was holiday week, played before the usual 
full house on New Year's Eve. Except for the New World 
Symphony, which closed the concert, Mr. Reiner presented 
a program of modern music, truly a feast for those glad t 
acknowledge a thing good, though new 

Before the opening of the concert proper, with the audi- 
ence standing, the , orchestra played Siegfried’s Funeral 
March from Wagner’s opera of that name, in memory of 
the officers and men who were lost in the S-4 disaster. A 
few moments of silence followed and the program began 
with an unrivaled reading of Stravinsky’s Ballet Suite from 
Petrouchka, in which the orchestra’s work was a tour de 
force of orchestral virtuoso playing, and William Kincaid 
delighted the audience with the fine flute solo in the opening 
number of the surte 

The most interesting feature of the concert came as _ the 
second number, when Bela Bartok, celebrated Hungarian 
composer-pianist, made his first appearance in Philadelphia 
and the second in the United States, playing at this time his 
Rhapsody for Piano and Orchestra, in which he proved 
himself an exceptionally fine pianist, an artist in every 
sense of the word. The Rhapsody, though one of his early 
compositions, contains much of beauty and originality in 
which is used the typical Hungarian scale with’ the aug 
mented fourth, and one hears the main theme composed of 
two notes only, constantly recurring through a very laby 
rinth of ornamental passages much in the methods of Liszt 
Mr. Bartok was warmly received and recalled several times. 

Ravel’s ballet, Daphnis and Chloe, was third on the pro 
gram, receiving an unusually good interpretation and, like 
the two preceeding numbers, was greeted in such a manner 
as to prove with what favor and in what understanding the 
best work of some of the moderns is now received by the 
musical audience of an open mind. 

Upon his appearance after the intermission, Mr. Reiner 
received a prolonged ovation proving there is no doubt as to 
his reception in Philadelphia as guest conductor of its or- 
chestra, and while at this concert he bade farewell for the 
season, they are many who with appreciation of his excel 
lent work would be glad to welcome him at future times 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony which“ formed the last 
half of the program received the fine, clear, outstanding 
phrasing, tonal shading and splendid rhythmic balance which 
sp ak Reiner’s art in conducting in a marked degree. This 
was particularly noticeable in the Largo where the favorite 
chem did not receive its usual dragging, but kept a moving 
pace with a gain to the contrasting themes and so to the 
entire movement 


Fritz Reiner Receives Gift from Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
At the conclusion of his season as guest conductor of the 
*hiladelphia Orchestra, Fritz Reiner was presented with a 
ree “~ enameled cigarette case by the members of the orches 
tra. The inscription on the case evidences the esteem and 
affection which Reiner’s perenaality and treatment of the 
players awakened in the men. Following is the text as it 
appears on the box: 
Presented to 
Fri tz Reiner : 
colleagues of 
he *Philadelp hia Orchestra 
in t ken of his 
Splendid Musicianship 
Good Fellowship Sincer 
and Consideration 
and in , 
Commemoration of 
many happy and 
inspiring moments 
nt together in Pt hilac lelphia 
January 1, 1928 


t 


the 


Yascha Fishberg Pupils in Recital 


At the Pythian Temple recently considerable talent was 
shown by pupils of Yascha Fishberg, who teaches the Auer 
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Hailed as the world’s greatest oboist, 

his coming to America this month 

promises to arouse tremendous inter- 

est in this, the most beautiful of all 
reed instruments. 


Its tone needs no description, since every reader will be fa- 
miliar with it. The fact, however, is not generally known 
that in the early classic days the oboe, or some instrument 
very similar to it, was used largely to reinforce the violins. 
There were sometimes as many as twenty or thirty oboes in 
an orchestra on festival occasions, and the tone of those 
boes was probably much stronger than the tone of the 
oboe of today, since the reeds that have been preserved from 
that time are much larger than those used today, each indeed 
almost as large as the reed now used in the bassoon. 

Aninteresting feature of _ oboe is the fact that while 
it Was for a time neglected, it is today coming back into 
faver. Our modern Siicretion uses the woodwind more 
than was used in the time of Haydn, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven, and the oboe among the woodwinds is getting to be the 
most popular of all. It is not uncommon today to see scores 
with three oboes, and the tenor — or English horn, used 
together together with two or three bassoons and the double 
bassoon so as to give a solid double-reed tone, which is un- 
like any other tone known to music. Beethoven showed his 
love for this reed tone by writing a beautiful trio for two 
oboes and English horn (tenor oboe), a work which is rarely 
heard in its original form but is sometimes played by two 
violins and viola. 

By those who are devoted to the oboe it is the belief that 
Mr. Goossens’ trip to America and his other activities will 
serve to bring the oboe into general use as a solo instrument, 
and into still more prominence as an orchestra instrument. 
His performances here must inevitably arouse extraordinary 
interest and should turn out to be a sensation 


method. All who participated did justice to the untiring 
efforts of their capable instructor. They were Kolman 
Shraga, Marjorie Cordoner, Elizabeth Lasaroff, Jack Sha- 
piro, Leonard Sharrow, Paul Bauman, George Levy, Miriam 
Fishberg, Archie Spector, Ethel Liebman, Isidor Krietch- 
mar, Mannes Applebaum, Joseph Lieber, Irving Vise, Jack 
Leff, Henry Uselaner, Henry Weinapple, Ida Epstein, Jack 
Wolinsky and Max Schwartz. Michael Hoffman was the 
accompanist. 


Twelfth Week at the Metropolitan Opera 


Tristan und Isolde, its first performance this season, will 
open the twelfth week of the Metropolitan Opera season next 
Monday night, when a new German Wagnerian soprano will 
be presented in the person of Mme. Gertrude Kappel, from 
the Munich Opera and Vienna State Opera. lLaubenthal 
will be the Tristan. Mme. Karin Branzell, Swedish con- 
tralto, rejoins the company in the role of Brangaene, while 
Schorr will be the Kurvenal and Bohnen the King Marke. 
Others in the cast will be Meader, Bada, D'Angelo and 
Gabor. Bodanzky will conduct. 

Chaliapin will rejoin the company at a special matinee of 
Faust on Friday with Alda, Falco, Dalossy, Martinelli, 
Basiola and Wolfe. Hasselmans will conduct. 

Other operas next week will be: Carmen, Wednesday 
evening, with Jeritza, Fleischer, Alcock, Ryan, Johnson, 
Tibbett, D’Angelo, Bada, Cehanovsky and Picco, with Galli 
and Bonfiglio the dancers, and Hasselmans conducting ; The 
Barber of Seville, Thursday evening, with Galli-Curci, 
Wakefield, Chamlee, Ruffo, Rothier, Malatesta, Paltrinieri 
and Reschilian, and Bellezza conducting ; Die Walkie, Fri- 
day evening, with Kappel (Brunnhilde), Mueller (first ap- 
pearance this season as Sieglinde), Matzenauer (Frick), 
Manski, Wells, Parisette, Bourskaya, Telva, Howard, Vet- 
tori, Wakefield, Falco, Kirchhoff (Siegmund), Schorr 
(Wotan), Bohnen (Hunding), and Bodanzky conducting ; 
Turandot, last time this season, Saturday afternoon, with 
Jeritza, Guilford, Flexer, Parisette, Lauri-Volpi, DeLuca, 
Tedesco, Bada, Ludikar, Cehanovsky and Altglass, with 
Serafin conducting ; Forza del Destino, Saturday night opera, 
with Rosa Ponselle, Bourskaya, Egener, Jagel, Danise, Pinza, 
D'Angelo, Malatesta, Paltrinieri, Reschilian, Ananian, and 
Bellezza conducting; Sunday night’s Opera Concert, for the 
benefit of the Metropolitan Opera Company Emergency 
Fund, Jeritza, Manski, Vettori, Dalossy, Morgana, 
Bourskaya, Guilford, Tokatyan, Kirchhoff, Marshall, Tibbett 
and Pinza, with Bamboschek conducting. 

Lucia di Lammermoor will be given next Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Brooklyn Academy of Music with Galli-Curci, 
Egener, Martinelli, DeLuca, Pinza, Tedesco, Paltrinieri, and 
Bellezza conducting. 

Levitzki in Norway 

Mischa Levitzki gave four concerts 
at Oslo, Norway. 


within one week 





Free Concert by a 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by 
DAVID MANNES 


(No tickets of admission required) 
at 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART 
Fifth Avenue and 82nd Street 
January 14, 1928, at 8 P. M. 


March of the Heroes.. 

Overture, Euryanthe 

Adagio (for strings). 
Symphonic Poem, Les Préludes. 


INTERMISSION 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
Concerto Grosso (for strings). 
Golliwog’s Cake Walk. Debussy 
Two Movements from Symphony No. 3....Brahms 
Bacchanale from Samson and Delilah. “sana: Saéns 


Saturday Evening, 


..Grieg 
.Weber 


. Liszt 


.Wagner 
Handel 
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W. J. Henderson says in the New York Sun— 


“One 
of the 


eMost cAccomplished 
f 


O 
‘Recital cArtists 
Setting, Her cApart from 


“yy un 


the eMultitude.” 


ROD 


SHE KNOWS HOW TO 


SING. —Boston Post ninety-nine hundredths—of 
the men and women who es- 
ed say recitals here in Boston. 


Miss Roberts has a FINE Roy . GARDNER, 
VOICE. —Boston Globe oston fterald. 


gs? 











But Miss Roberts stood 
head and shoulders above 
nine-tenths — say rather 


She is a welcome figure 
in that too-frequent scene of 
mediocrity. 

WARREN STORY SMITH, 
Boston Post. 

















An impressive 


feature is the interesting “y SS 
arrangement of her program. She 


possesses a contralto voice dark and powerful, 


Her rich voice 
was heard to advantage in 


Brahms numbers.—N. Y. Eve. Post. She has 


wecruarts which she emits and controls intelligently and artistically.— 
to make feel- N ; y: 
ing of any sort, 
in any degree, 
telling. — Boston 
Herald. 


Emma Roberts gave one of her rare evenings of song last . Y. American. 


night. She is one of the most accomplished of recital art- 
ists, possessing some individual characteristics setting her 
apart from the multitude. 
is the arrangement of programs showing an esthetic 


Her singing rests on the firm basis of correct tone produc- 


; tion, a well-controlled breath, ability to spin the tone as the 

One of her accomplishments . : apr eer a , 
old Italians phrased it, and mastery of diction in several 

: te 3 tongues.—N. Y. Sun. 

line of development and containing groups dealing 


with some unifying idea. 


She knows how to color tone and has the power of 
subtle suggestion. She sings with fastidious taste 
and makes no attempt to force effects.—N. Y. 


Sun. 


With a warm quality, Miss 
Roberts’ voice gave some ring- 

ing high notes, especially at the 
close of Schubert’s “Die Stadt.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


The audience responded enthusias- 
tically to her efforts—N. Y. Ameri- 


can. 


The blessing of temperament in the specialized sense 

—temperament in combination with head and heart 
that made Miss Roberts’ performance so engrossing. 
—Boston Herald. 


Artistry such as hers has much to offer the musi- 
cal public. It was a pleasure to hear singing so 
admirable and interpretations so imaginative. 


—Boston Globe. 








Exclusive Management 
Annie Friedberg, 
Fisk Bldg., N. Y. 





The Pianoforte by 
Mason & Hamlin 
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SUMMER 


MASTER 


CLASSES 


for 


Teachers and Singers 


(June 25 to August 1) 


Conducted 


by 


PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


In addition to the Private 
Lessons Mr. Stephens will 
expound and demonstrate 
his theories and methods of 


procedure in 


AUDITORY CLASSES 


information address 
Gunn School of Music 
Fine 


Arts Bldg 


Chicago, Ill. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 12) 
up his duties as the regular conductor of the symphony or- 
chestra of that city. 

In a program consisting of a suite from Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka, Suite No. 2 from Daphnis and Chloe by Ravel 
and the D major Symphony, No. 2 of Brahms, conductor 
and orchestra maintained the same high standard that has 
marked all the concerts of the organization this season. 

The Stravinsky number was presented with fine attention 
to detail, excellent tonal balance and coloring. A little more 
spontaneity and less punctiliousness might however have 
been desirable in expounding a score which gives ample 
scope for abandon and elan. 

In the Ravel Suite Mr. Reiner achieved what was probably 
his finest work here this year. The ravishing music of the 
French modernist was given with a passionate sweep, a 
fullness of sensuous tone and a sense of climax that brought 
out to the full the wealth of ideas, mood and coloring with 
which the work is replete. Orchestra and leader were in 
complete unity and sympathy with each other and with the 
composition, a fact which a cultured audience was not slow 
to recognize. 

Brahms’ noble work received a dignified and thoroughly 
satisfactory yee which reached its high point in the 
profound and beautiful slow movement. The spirit of the 
performance was genuinely Brahmsian—full toned, broad 
and vigorous, with due insight into the deep, emotional con- 
tent of the music. 

During and at the completion of the concert Mr. Reiner 
received a hearty farewell and au revoir from the audience. 


JANUARY 4 


Phyllis Kraeuter 

Miss Phyllis Kraeuter, a young cellist of winsome per- 
sonality and considerable attainment made her second New 
York appearance as a soloist at the Town Hall on January 
4. The first took place last year on the occasion of her 
winning a Naumburg Musical Foundation prize. Miss 
Kraeuter has also been heard as cellist of the Marianne 
Kneisel Quartet. 

In a well chosen program consisting of the E minor 
Sonata of Brahms, the C major Sonata of Boccherini, a 
concerto in B= minor ay Servais and shorter pieces by 
Dvorak, Rachmaninoff, Gottlieb, Norem and Jeral the cellist 
displayed an excellent technical command of her instrument, 
sound musical taste and a tone of pleasing quality and con- 
siderable volume for one of her sex. Emanuel Bay was 
a sympathetic accompanist, and a good-sized audience ex 
pressed its pleasure at the offerings of the young soloist. 


Jascha Heifetz 


Carnegie Hall was fairly mobbed on January 4 on the 
occasion of Jascha Heifetz’ first American appearance in 
over two years. He received a royal reception from an ap- 
preciative and demonstrative audience. The only thing to 
mar the auspicious occasion was bad manners on the part of 
a certain portion of the audience. Enthusiasm that every- 
one shares condones a certain degrees of exuberance in ac- 
tion, but when this takes the form of converting the aisles 
into impromptu racetracks between every group, drowning 
every opening, one may be excused a certain impatience and 
just wrath. Carnegie Hall should be adequately policed on 
these occasions. 

Heifetz, the master technician, was at his brilliant best. 
His two years’ sojourn in foreign parts has brought little 
of physical change, nor dimmed the lustre of his amazing 
technic. Heifetz has been an international personage for so 
many years that it is difficult to realize that he has yet to 
reach his twenty-seventh birthday. 

His program was, in a sense conservative. He opened 
with the Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven, which he gave a 
sonorous and dignified reading, revealing a great gain in 
breadth of style since the days when grace and perfection 
of detail were his distinguishing characteristics. This was 
followed by the Symphonie Espagnole of Lalo, for many 
years a stock piece in the repertory of every violin virtuoso. 
In Mr. Heifetz’ deft and understanding hands it throbbed 
again with all the passionate beauty which inspired its 
creation 

The audience obviously grew more enthusiastic as the 
program continued. In the third group Schubert’s Rondo 
(Friedberg’s arrangement) was roundly applauded, while 
Debussy’s wistful little La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin, had 
to be repeated to silence the audience. Mr. Heifetz drew a 
full and voluptuous tone from the muted strings that pleased 
his auditors immensely. Novacek’s Perpetuum Mobile gave 
opportunity for a scintillating display of pyrotechnics, which 
Heifetz overcame with an almost insolent ease. ; 

The last number was faithful old I Palpiti, of Paganini, 
which again afforded striking display of digital ability. 
He was very generous in the matter of encores, for which 
the audience insistently clamored. 

At the piano was Isidor Achron, a virtuoso himself, who 
gave polished and sympathetic support to the soloist. 


JANUARY 5 


Dorothy Kendrick 


An exceptionally promising pianist is Dorothy Kendrick, 
Naumburg Musical Foundation prize winner, who played in 
Town Hall on January 5. Throughout a program which 
consisted of Mozart’s Pastorale Variee, the Mendelssohn 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Schumann's Toccata, the 
Chopin B minor sonata, the Reflets dans l'eau of Debussy, 
two pieces by Paul Juon, the Glinka-Balakireff Lark and 
the Liszt-Busoni La Campanella, not to mention the several 
encores, she displayed a commendable technic, a pleasing 
tone and correct musical taste. In the Debussy number her 
pianism was at its best. The audience was enthusiastic over 
the work of the young artist. 


Boston Symphony: Alexander Tansman, Soloist 


Alexander Tansman and his new piano concerto (written 
last summer) were the outstanding points of interest at this 
Carnegie Hall evening concert of the visitors from the very 
musical city near Cape Cod. 

Tansman needs no introduction to MusicaL Courier 
readers. The music of this young Pole (he is thirty), who 
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makes his home in Paris, has been performed often abroad 
and here, and received thorough review and analysis in 
these columns. 

The concerto was played (first time anywhere) at a Bos- 
ton Symphony concert recently on .December 29, with the 
composer at the piano. 

Tansman officiated a soloist also at the performance in 
New York last week, and it was.a pleasure for our metro- 
politan music lovers to greet this slim, modest, gifted young 
man on his present visit to these shores. 

His concerto is a vigorous, bounding, scintillating piece, 
largely percussive in intention and effect, and relieved with 
only a few scattered lyrical moments. These youthful mod- 
ernists do not long to express themselves lyrically. Their 
claim asserts that contemporary life is anything but lyric. 

Be that as it may, Tansman has achieved highly interesting 
pages in his concerto. Its modernism is not of the abhor- 
rently cacophonous kind. In fact even an old fashioned list- 
ener could fix the themes (mostly rhythmic motifs) and 
follow them through their development. The orchestration 
is brilliant even if a bit opaque and top heavy at times. 
Polish and Russian influences appear in the music, and there 
are also touches of Debussy, Wagner, Stravinsky, and— 
American jazz. The scherzo is an extraordinarily piquant, 
attractive movement, and had the most pronounced success 
of the three sections. 

As a pianist Tansman was speedy, flashy, and unerringly 
rhythmic, but one could not judge in this work of his tone, 
interpretative rank, or powers of nuancing. 

Koussevitzky and his men gave the concerto a propulsive 
and glowing accompaniment. 

The conductor distinguished himself signally also in 
Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, given with striking per- 
fection of technic, lovely tone quality, and a wonderful ad- 
justment of proportions in balance, dynamics, and modula- 
tion. Koussevitzky reflected the true Mendelssohnian spirit 
of delicate feeling and aristocratic musical sensitiveness. 

A highly colored, brilliant, and stimulative performance 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff's Scheherazade closed the fascinating 


program, 
Yolanda Mero 


“A profitable hour” the New York Times called Yolanda 
Mero’s invitation recital at Steinway Hall on January 5. 
The auditorium was filled with music-lovers, amateurs as 
well as professionals making up a truly representative audi- 
ence. 

Beginning with dignified, yet really warmly expressive 
playing of Beethoven’s D minor sonata, she proceeded 
through a Chopin group, embracing variations, little played, 
but interesting; a larghetto and bolero, into which she put 
real Chopinesque rubato. Then came modernistic pieces by 
Debussy; daintiness, delicacy, and a certain shimmering 
pedal-effect characterizing them. Gabrilowitsch’s Caprice 
3urlesque brought her a storm of applause; Silhouette, by 
Ernest Schelling, is aristocratic, deeply felt music, and 
caused the composer to rise and acknowledge the approba- 
tion of the audience. The final study in octaves by Carolus 
Agghazy proved a tour-de-force requiring strong wrists, 
and, as if to show that she had such wrists, Mme. Mero 
supplemented it with an encore, Liszt’s Fourth Hungarian 
Rhapsody, in which the finale in octaves taxes anyone’s 
wrist power, for it is sustained through four pages. 

The entire recital was one of fine interest in detail, every 
number having its points of technical and musical interest, 
sustained throughout by beauty of touch, grace of phrasing, 
big effects and warmth of + Sarees. 


JANUARY 6 
New York Symphony 


An original idea it was to give works by such utterly 
different composers as Johann Strauss, writer of light music, 
born in 1825, before Beethoven died, and Richard Strauss, 
writer of tragic music, born forty years later. 

The Waltz King, Johann, founded a dynasty who followed 
the same lines, composing waltzes of ineffable charm, and 
everyone knows that the other Strauss, Richard, was, like 
Napoleon, hhisnself a path-finder. And so the Symphony 
Society audience at the January 6 concert in Carnegie Hall, 
heard in juxtaposition a program of unique character, 
thanks to conductor Fritz Busch. 

Most of us were not familiar with the Indigo overture, 
the Perpetuum Mobile or the Ballet Music from Ritter 
Pasman; under the name Ali Baba the first-named operetta 
(Indigo) had tremendous success in Vienna in 1871, the 
overture containing chiefly pretty polkas and languorous 
waltzes. Solo-bits by flute, oboe and a lively bassoon, with 
much piccolo, made the Perpetuum so interesting that con- 
ductor Busch took the applause to be a tribute to the orches- 
tra, who stood in response, but all the same it was a repeti- 
tion of the bright piece which was wanted. The Ritter 
Pasman must have been a Hungarian, to judge from the 
syncopated Czardas closing the ballet music! 

All this was played by the complete full orchestra, with a 
unity and perfection of detail which might have delighted 
the shades of Johann. 

The climax came in the well known Wine, Women and 
Song waltzes, with the long slow lovely introduction. That 
Johann knew the Protestant bible is evident, for the motto 
of the waltz is of course Martin Luther’s saying, “He who 
loves not wine, woman and song remains a fool his whole 
lifelong.” Infinite grace, charming variety and lilting sweep 
of violins marked the playing of this waltz, heard in the 
‘80's under Hans von Bulow’s conducting of the Meiningen 
Court Orchestra, and immensely admired by Brahms and 
Wagner. The outburst of sustained applause following this 
number showed how well known it still 1s. 

Part II, devoted to Richard Strauss, contained his Inter- 
mezzo entr’acts, music of no distinguished originality. Mr. 
Busch was the original conductor of that comic opera, when 
first produced in Dresden in 1924. Salome’s Dance from the 
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“LOOKS LIKE FRANZ SCHUBERT, 
PLAYS LIKE CASALS, HEIFETZ” 


—Gilman, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


ANDRES 
SEGOVIA 


The Great Spanish Guitarist 


A NEW MUSICAL STAR IN 
THE FIRMAMENT 


By F. C. COPPICUS 


HE reputation of The Metropolitan Musi- 

cal Bureau for presenting instrumentalists 

of the first rank is based on artists of the calibre 
of Harold Bauer, Ossip 

-ablo 
Casals, Elman 
and many others. There- 


Gabrilowitsch, 
Mischa 


fore, when I sponsored 
in New York the cele- 
brated Spanish guitarist, 
Andres Segovia, it was 
expected that this artist 
would have a_ musical 
success similar to my other instrumentalists. 


F. C. COPPICUS 


Not only is a guitar recital a novelty for this 
country, but I have for a long while felt that 
the guitar was an instrument of noble lineage 
and had too long been neglected in our concert 
halls. When I heard Mr. Segovia in Europe 
this summer, I realized at once that here was an 
artist who must have success in America, and 
whose art was in every way commensurate 
with the greatest living virtuosi. I felt that 
Mr. Segovia was such an artist as my clients 
in this country would expect me to present. 

It was gratifying to me to have this opinion 
supported by the able critics of the New York 
press, and I was happy that Mr. Segovia’s debut 
recital sold out, with hundreds turned away, 
which I consider extraordinary. 


: 


MADE MUSICAL HISTORY 
LAwreENcE GILMAN, Herald Tribune. 
FE gave one of the most extraordinary and 
engrossing recitals of music that have ever 
taken place in a New York concert hall. We 
think it very likely that this was the first guitar 
recital ever given in New York, so the player 
WAS MAKING HISTORY AS WELL AS 
MUSIC. 
We make no bones about saying that Mr. 


From painting by Miguel del Pino 


Segovia is one of the most consummate masters 
of any instrument now before the public. He 
has made the guitar a thing to be spoken of in 
the same breath with the harpsichord of 
Landowska, the ’cello of Casals, the violin of 
Hearing Mr. Segovia play, one could 
what 


Heifetz. 
not but remember, and 
Coleridge wrote of a certain singer: “You 
might have fancied that the voice had a separate 
being of its own, that it was a living something, 
the mode of existence of which was for the 


paraphrase, 


ear only so perfectly was the utterance 
without effort, and without the appearance of 
effort.” That effortlessness, that acquired, de- 
ceptive spontaneity, is surely the stamp of the 
supreme technician, the rare and consummate 
artist. 
A POET AND MASTER 
Oxtrn Downes, New York Times. 
HE appearance of Mr. Segovia is not that 
of the trumpeted virtuoso. He is rather 
the dreamer or scholar in bearing, long hair, 
eyeglasses, a black frock coat and neckwear of 
an earlier generation. He seats himself thought- 
fully, strikes a soft chord, then bends over his 
guitar and proceeds to play like the poet and 
master he is of that instrument. 

He belongs to the very small group of musi- 
cians who by transcendent power of execution, 
by imagination and intuition create an art of 
their own that sometimes seems to transform 
the very nature of their medium. Segovia 
could be if he chose the trick player of this 
generation. HE DRAWS THE TONE 
COLORS OF HALF A DOZEN INSTRU- 
MENTS from the one that he plays. 
an extraordinary command of nuances, he 


He has 


seems to discover whole planes of sonority. 
This was an unusually significant appearance, 
and the first of concerts that Mr. Segovia will 
give here. He is a wholly exceptional artist, a 
man of mark among the musicians of the day. 


A GENIUS ON THE GUITAR 
Cuorzinorr, The World. 
"THE GUITAR IN THE HANDS OF 
MR. SEGOVIA SEEMS TO HAVE 
NO LIMITATIONS WHATSOEVER. | It 
is not 


SAMUEI 


given us to 
anatomy of this 


know, just how the 


guitarist’s hands differs 


from ours, nor how he _ has _ acquired 


a mastery of his instrument so_ perfect 
that the most intricate polyphony seems as 
natural to the guitar as to the piano. The 
fact remains that Mr. Segovia’s performance 
yesterday was aesthetically and emotionally 
satisfying to the highest degree. If compari- 
sons are at all permissible, I should compare 
Mr. Segovia to Pablo Casals. I can think of 
no other artist who possesses the guitarist’s 
delicate musical perceptions, his refinement, his 
aristocratic reserve and his sense of rhythm. 
MR. SEGOVIA MUST BE HEARD TO 
BE BELIEVED, 


WORKS WONDERS ON HIS GUITAR 
LEONARD LIEBLING, New York American 
EGOVIA achieves true wonders. He coaxes 
lovely tones from the instrument and sus 
tains them frequently as though drawn from a 
violin. 

His fingers function with elfin delicacy and 
speed, and with unerring accuracy. His phras 
ing and nuances of delivery are of a kind to 
win admiration from even critical musicians. 

In Segovia’s sensitive manipulation of the 
guitar there is an almost entire absence of the 
“sliding” and “scooping” of tone characteristic 
of the serenaders aforementioned and which 
hitherto has kept the instrument from being 
taken seriously as a concert medium, even 
though the great Paganini loved its plucked 
sweetness and wrote several duets for guitar 
and violin. 

Segovia conquered his audience completely 


yesterday and received a warm ovation, 
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opera of t nam time at the Metro- 
politan Oper: ouse, with Olive Fremstad, then forbidden 
by J. P organ because of chauvinistic protests, but sub- 

triumphantly produced at Hammerstein’s Man- 
with Mary Garden) closed the melodious and 


while evening 


Brahms Club 

mprising the Brahms Club, 
presented a handsome appearance on 
January 6, and made good their 
singing with an ardor, refinement and 
most admirable. Not in many moons 
have beer men’s voices of such lovely tonal quality, 
the high voi clear, incisive when needed, the altos full- 
oned, deeply expressive. These characteristics espe cially 
came to the fore in Burleigh’s Negro Spirituals, which 
closed the enjoyable concert; perhaps the warmest applause 
of the f they being the only choruses 


(produced a single 


sequently 
nattan Opera 


highly worth 


The seventy-five women c 
mductor, 


Astor Gall 


Leo Braun, « 
the stage at ery 
physical charms 
effectiveness that were 
} 


heard w 


11 14 
1owed these, 
Fn 


there sung in 


in the evening 


were groups of songs 
Italian, Spanish, French and Ger- 
man, an accomplishment worth noting; conductor Braun is 
vidently a linguist as well as an educated musician. He 
further established his fine musicianship through the or 


Neva HMlorris 


Chanteuse 
and 
Children’s Entertainer 


sung in English 


Earlier 
4} 


tne origin languages, 





Presenting: 
“Pleasing Programs 
6 to 60” 


ting of origin ketches 


Folks from 


for 


Consis md adaptations with 


song interpolations 


APPEARANCES— 
SEASON 1926-27 


Watson Home for Crippled Children, Sewickley, Pa. 

Industrial Home for Crippled Children, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Curtis Home for Girls 

“Three E” Club, E. E. 
Pa. 


Child Study Section, Dormont, Pa., 
Traveler's Club, Zelienople, Pa. 


Mt. Lebanon, Pa., Woman's Club 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, Schenley Hotel, 
Christmas Children’s Program, Radio Station, WCAE 
Mothers’ Club, Sixth U. P. Church 

Drama Dept. Luncheon, Congress of Clubs 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Christian Church, Pittsburgh, 


Mother’s Club 


Woman's Club, Evans City, Pa. 
John Morrow School 
Mrs. John St. C. Brooks’ Children’s Party 
Mrs. T. Howe Nimick’s Children’s Party 
Emory M. E. Church (Two Programs) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


State Hospital, Dixmont, Pa. 

A. R. Home for Women, Hawkins, Pa. 
Eveready Circle of King’s Daughters... .Cleveland, O. 
Church of the Redeemer (Service League) 
Morningside School 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Holmes Davis’ Children’s Party 
Humphrey Bourne’s Children’s Party 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Twentieth Century Club, Rochester, Pa 

St. Stephens Lutheran Church, Brushton, Pa. 

Mrs. Whi. Larimer Jones, Jr., Children’s 
Sewickley, Pa.) 

Garden Party, (At the Great House, Economy, Pa., 
Mrs. Manning and Mrs. Brastow, Hostesses) 


Party, 


OPENING SEASON 1927-28 


Congress of Women’s Clubs, Pittsburgh—(return en- 
gagement 

“Three E” Club Tea—Pittsburgh, 
ment 

Hallow E’en Party—East End Christian Church, 
burgh 

Sheraden Woman's Club 

Brashear Settlement House 

Mrs. Hugh Smith's Children’s Party. ..Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Home and School Society, Sewickley, Pa. 

Congress of Women’s Club, Pittsburgh, (third engage- 
ment) 

Youngstown, O. Federation of 
Children’s Christmas Party 

Niles, O. Music Club 

Edgewood, Pa. Community Club 


BOOKINGS NOW for THIS SEASON 
and SUMMER DATES 
ADDRESS—618 No. St. Clair St., 


Navarre Apartments 


East End, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OF 


(return engage- 


Pitts- 


Women’s Clubs— 











MUSICAL COURIER 


chestrations personally made for the Brahms chorus; they 
show a skilled hand, getting unusual effects from few instru- 
ments, somewhat in Victor Herbert’s style. Works of im- 
port, by Donaudy, Durante and Granados comprised the 
Italian and Spanish groups, followed by Lully, Gretschani- 
now, Duparc and Delibes in French; then came Schubert's 
Junge Nonne, Brahms’ Ewiger Liebe, and Och, Moder, and 
Strauss Serenade. Features of these were the excellent 
enunciation, the pretty soprano, obligato solo in Junge 
Nonne, the repetition of Brahms’ humorous Och, Moder, 
and the spirited interpretation of the Strauss Serenade 
Soloistic assistance was given by Max Bloch, Metropolitan 
Opera House tenor, two encores following his three German 
Luther Gloss was a very able accompanist, the or- 
chestra was efficient, and the large audience, of distinctly 
social aspect, overflowed into the Myrtle Room. Dancing 
followed the program of music 


Lilla Kalman and Carroll Hollister 

Lilla Kalman, Hungarian violinist, and Carroll Hollister, 
American pianist, gave a sonata recital at Steinway Hall on 
January 6. The program opened with the Bach sonata in 
E major, played with technical facility, and Debussy’s sonata 
in G minor made an excellent contrast as the second number. 
Fine musicianship was displayed by both artists in their con 
cluding offering, the Schumann sonata in A minor. 


songs. 


JANUARY 7 


The Roosevelt Recital 
No less than six prominent artists appeared on the pro- 
gram of the Beckhard and Macfarlane Roosevelt Recital in 
the Hotel Roosevelt Grand Ballroom on January 7. Elly 
Ney, Mme. Charles Cahier, Esther Dale, Richard Crooks, 
Jerome Swinford and Richard Hageman gave together, a 
spirited performance of the seldom heard original version 
of Brahms’ Lieberslieder (scored for vocal quartet and 
piano duet), and individually presented solo groups which, 
though varying in character, received equally excellent per- 
formances. The golden voiced Crooks sang two songs, one 
of which was his ever-popular number, Liza Lehmann’s 
Ah, Moon of My Delight. Mme. Cahier, in selections of 
Grovlez, Holmés and R. Hahn, again exhibited the consum 
mate artistry for which she has long been known. Miss 
Dale, with Richard Hageman at the piano, did ample justice 
to several Schubert lieder. Mme. Ney displayed in three 
Brahms solos her finished and authoritative pianism, while 
Mr. Swinford gave a splendid account of himself with the 
singing of two arias, one by Lully, the other by Bizet. 
Frederick Hart and Frank 
Mr. Crooks, Mr. Swinford 


Bibb were 


and Mme 


Celius Dougherty, 
able accompanists for 
Cahier, respectively. 


Kedroff Quartet 

The Kedroff Quartet of Russian singers, 
European reputation had preceded them, made their initial 
bow to an American audience at Town Hall on January 7. 
As is unusually the case with whose advance publicity deals 
in superlatives, the four singers, very soon proved that all 
that had been said about them abroad was amply justified 
“a miracle” is the soubriquet that Chaliapin is said to have 
applied to them. Certain it is that they are a combination 
whose equal in their chosen field would be hard to find. 

In Russian folk songs (including the popular Volga Boat 
men’s Song), pieces by Glazounow, Tcherepnine, Moniusko 
and Saint-Saéns, specially written for this quartet, an arrange 
ment from Mozart’s Magic Flute and an adaptation of 
waltzes by Johann Strauss, the four singers gave a perform- 
ance which was truly remarkable for its verve, resonance, 
tonal quality, perfect intonation and unanimity of style. 

Most of the numbers by the quartet are specially 
arranged for the combination by Prof. Nicholas Kedroff, 
the baritone and founder of the combination. His arrange 
ments, which in many cases contain his own harmonizations, 
attest his fine musicianship and his thorough knowledge of 
the metier for which they are intended. 

[he warmest enthusiasm was aroused in the audience by 
the exceptional singing of the four Russians. 


The English Singers 


English Singers is always heralded and 
keen anticipation. And the pro- 
given in Town Hall on January 
most eager and the most criti- 

Some of the harmonic ef 
gained by these artists, who sing almost altogether 
ut accompaniment, cause one to wonder if he is listen- 
ing to an ensemble of human voices, or notes sounded upon 
an organ. so beautiful and resonant are they in quality. The 
perfect coordination always maintained, no matter how difh 
cult and intricate the passage, is another feature in which 
the English Singers have become masters. 

Five of the numbers presented were in manuscript form, 
while the majority of the others were composed during the 
sixteenth century. One number meeting with much applause 
was The Cryes of London, arranged by Gordon Jacob from 
the Fancies of Orlando Gibbons, Thomas Weelkes and Rich- 
ard Deering. 

This was the final concert in New York by the English 
Singers before their departure on a transcontinental tour, 
which will extend until March. 


whose great 


sung 


A concert by the 
attended with delight and 
gram by this group of six 
7 was one to satisfy even the 
cal of musical connoisseurs. 


tects 


with 


Boston Symphony 

was offered by Koussevitzky at 

Carnegie Hall, and the Boston 
additional privilege of being able to 

distinguished French composer, who 

Koussevitzky, and bowed his 
The audience rose to wel- 


this 
Sym 


\ lovely program 
Saturday matinee in 
phony patrons had the 
greet Maurice Ravel, 
was brought to the stage by 
acknowledgments many times. 
come him. 

Koussevitzky 
ada del Grazioso, Mother Goose, 
(Suite No. 2) all played with the most sensitive 
feeling and tonal and technical mastery. The 
reached its highest level of achievement. 

In the fourth symphony by Brahms, Koussevitzky dis- 
played a serene and lofty mood, and registered the message 
of the score with telling sympathy and sureness. The con- 
ductor received a rousing reward of plaudits for his 
achievement. 


gave delightful readings of Ravel’s Albor 
and Daphnis and Chloe 

musical 
orchestra 


125: 1926 


January 
JANUARY 8 
New York Philharmonic 


Willem Mengelberg appeared for the last time this season 
as conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra at the concert 
in Carnegie Hall on January 8 before an audience which 
filled the auditorium to capacity. Enthusiasm rose to a 
high pitch and Mr. Mengelberg was in a vividly imaginative 
mood which imparted itself not only to the orchestra but 
also to the audience. He did some remarkable conducting 
upon this occasion and every individual member of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra did his full share in helping to make 
this a memorable event in the annals of this notable Ameri- 
can musical society 

The program was a 
pleased the taste of all, 
Oberon Overture, which 
Scherzo Fantastique and 
up with Richard Strauss’ 
works had been heard here 
direction of Mr. Mengelberg, 
played better 

Ravel’s La Valse 


varied one. It certainly should have 
beginning, as it did, with Weber’s 
was followed by Stravinsky’s 
Ravel’s La Valse, finally winding 
Ein Heldenleben. All of these 
before this afternoon under the 
but hardly ever had they been 


proved especially interesting through the 
fact that its composer had just arrived in America, where 
he is to make an extensive tour; many in the audience had 
hoped to be treated to a glimpse at him. All the enthusiasm, 
however, centered upon Mr. Mengelberg, who upon entering 
received a rousing reception, the applause lasting unabated 
for several minutes; the members of the orchestra joined in 
the demonstration, rising when the conductor made his ap- 
pearance 

After the beautiful Ravel number which was delightfully 
played, Mr. Mengelberg large laurel wreath and 
basket of flowers. 

In the performance of Ein 
orchestra displayed the highest possible standard of virtu- 
osity; their execution was brilliant and absolutely flawless. 
This work was dedicated by Strauss to Mengelberg and his 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, and has_ been 
given by him here frequently, but hardly ever did it re- 
ceive such an interpretation as at this concert. 

The applause which followed turned into a veritable ova- 
tion of the most extraordinary kind. At last Mr. Mengel- 
berg, after having called the concert-master and first horn- 
player to his side to share in the applause, said a few words 
to the audience bidding them “au revoir.” 

It was a most unusual display on the part of a New York 
audience, well merited and proving in what high esteem the 
music lovers of this great metropolis hold Mengelberg, who 
will be missed by them until his return to these shores next 
autumn 


received a 


Heldenleben conductor and 


Musical Forum Concert 


ut interesting Russian program was the 
the — sical Forum concert in the Gallo Theater, 
8. All the musicians, and there were several of them, the 
Kedroff Quartet, Benno Moiseiwitsch, and Nina Koshetz, 
proved themselves again to be artists of the first rank. 

The Kedroff Quartet sang, for its portion of the program, 
a number of delightful Russian folk songs, as well as num- 
bers by Glazounoff, Cui and Dargomijsky, in the same inimit- 
ible manner for which it has become so justly famous. Sel- 
dom does New York have a chance to hear a more perfect 
ensemble. The tone, the oneness of this quartet, is nothing 
short of superb. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s contributions were practically all com- 
positions of the contemporary Russians, Medtner, Proko- 
fieff and Stravinsky, which he played with that faultless tech- 
nic and perfect taste that keep him well toward the front 
in the pianistic world 

Mme. Koshetz, returned to 
four years, displayed once more 
interpretations of her native music always deserve the high- 
est praise. Pierre Luboshutz was her accompanist, while 
in one number a violin obligato was played by Edwin Bach- 
mann. 

Throughout the concert the 
sponsive and enthusiastic. 


fare at 
January 


\ long | 


America after an absence of 
her lovely voice. Her vivid 


large audience was most fre- 


Andres Segovia 
a luminous reputation in other lands, Andres 
and exponent upon the guitar, made his 
Town Hall on January 8, at 
with a highly representative 


Preceded 
segovia, perl 
American 


a Sunday 


rmer 
app 


matinee 


arance in 
crowded 


first 


audience 

Be it said that 
preter, musician, and poet 
ceeds in lifting the guitar 
of tonal expression than it 


Segovia is an artist, virtuoso, inter- 
upon his instrument. He suc- 
to a higher plane as a medium 
ever has achieved before. Its 
limitations of color, legato, and dynamics are almost for- 
gotten in the handling of Seg via. He minimizes artfully 
the plucking necessary playing the guitar, and eliminates 
all semblance of ‘tokneing.” “sliding,” and “scooping.” One 
might almost say that Segovia achieves when he so desires 
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nA DE BOSHAU TZ 


The same sort of violinist that Josef Hofmann is a pianist.—Chicago Tribune 
A warm, sensitive tone and beautiful treatment of phrase.—New York Times 
Exquisite tone, sreat feelin’, and brillianey.—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
She is the peer of any living, woman violinist.—Cincinnati Enquirer 
In the foremost rank of women violinists.—Syracuse Journal 


» by Mishkin 


“Lea Luboshutz is an artist of distinguished musical taste and ability. Her tone has a warm and genuine singing 
quality, and a temperament which reaches out for that in music which is exciting as well as noble and beautiful 
Chicago Daily Journal 


“The superior art of Lea Luboshutz makes her master of every detail, the supreme interpreter. Feminine refinement 
and masculine virility distinguish her playing. What tone! What command of technique! What feeling in her playing, what 


exquisite shading, depth and fervor! By right of conquest she is to be regarded as an established favorite.” 
Cincinnati Enquirer 


Mme. Luboshutz is a member of the violin faculty of 
The Curtis Institute of Music, where she teaches 


personally and %ives individual lessons. 
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Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 
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PROF. LEOPOLD AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH and ACCOMPANIST 


Mr. & Mrs. VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


CELEBRATED VOCAL TEACHERS 


PIANO 


Maurice Aronson 
Willa Bee Atkinson 
Lillian Boguslawski 
Frances Bohannon 

\ era Bowen 

Paul Breitweiser 
Mary Rives Brown 
Gordon Campbell 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Kenneth Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 
Harry R. Detweiler 
Gustav Dunkelberger 
Marjorie Dwyer 
Evalie Martin Fisher 
Faye Forsythe 
Gertrude M. Gahl 
Ruby Ginsburg 
Helen Greenebaum 
Charles D. Hahn 
Myrtle Hahn 

Eudora B. Harbers 
Jewell Harned 
Mabel Wrede Hunter 
Blanche H. Jackson 
Myra Seifert Johnson 
Florence Booco Johnson 
Carrie D. Keil 

Max Kramm 


Grace Levinson 


lrranged 


1/phabc tically) 


Louise MacDowell 
Marian Douglas Martin 
Della Tully Matthews 
Dorothy Mendelssohn 
Kathleen Moffat 
Bess Clair Murray 
Laura Neel 
Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 
Bess Resseguie 
Troy Sanders 
Adelaide Sanford 
Gaylord Sanford 
Walter David Smith 
Estella A. Striplin 
Mrs. L. I. Taylor 
Gertrude Towbin 
Jane Waterman 
C. Gordon Wedertz 
Merle McCarty West 
Elisabeth J. Wiley 
Giula Williams 
Stephen B. Williams 
Gertrude Williamson 
VOICE 
Lyman Ackley 
Arch Bailey 
Betty Baker 
Lois Holt Brown 
Mrs. Dan Brown 
Sara Irene Campbell 


JUNE 25 TO AUG 


DISTINGUISHED TEACHER AND EDUCATOR 


PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


GRAHAM REED 


WELL KNOWN COACH AND TEACHER 


Gordon Campbell 

Ella Cave 

Ottley Cranston 

Louie Collier Cranston 
L. N. Dailey 

Ernest Edwards 

Effie Cline Fones 
Rose Lutiger Gannon 
Maude Gutzmer 
Mabel Sharp: Herdien 
Charles H. Keep 

Elsie Kincheloe 
Winona Lightcap 
Florence Loftus 
Florence Jepperson Madsen 
W. H. Manning 
Minaperle Maxwell 
Etta McCue 

Allene S. Miller 
Pauline Castleman Morris 
Jessie Waters Northrop 
Edward Pease 

Lillian H. Polley 

Mrs. C. M. Robertson 
Troy Sanders 

Clark E. Snell 

Lucille Stevenson 
Estelle A. Striplin 
George Sutton 

Carl J. Waterman 
Helen Wolverton 


LEO 


FAMOUS VI 


ALEXA 


EMINENT 
( 
CELEBRATED THE 


Maurice Goldblatt 
Guy Hartle 
Ray Huntington 


Blanche F 
Victor H. 
Bertha Kr 
Christian 

Ch 


Lois Dyson 
Mrs. John L. Eckel 
Max Fischel 


Charles H. Demorest 
MOVIN 
Charles H. Demorest H¢ 
VIOLONCELLO 
Adelaide Liefield 
HARMONY, COMPOSITION, C¢ 
LITERATU 
Wesley La Violett 
REPERTOIRE- 
Professor Leopolc 
(Violin) 


Jaroslav Gons 


Laura D. Harris Gustav Dunkelberger 


Herbert Witherspoon Richard Hageman 
(Vocal) (Vocal) 
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F'REE F‘RLLOW SHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Raab, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Collins, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, 
Mr. Kuzdo, Mr. Parks and Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open competitive 
examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application blank on request. 


“me FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 10 M COMPLETE SUMI 


70 EAST VAN BUREN STREET ( cotttce stipe) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IST 4 (SIX WEEKS) 
SAMETIN| VICTOR KUZDO _—FLORENCE HINKLE 


INIST AND TEACHER EMINENT VIOLIN PEDAGOG AND 
ASSISTANT TO PROFESSOR AUER 


DER RAAB s ENWARD COLLINS MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


NGARIAN PIANIST 
1 TO SEPT. 1) RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 


) DEMOREST EDWARD MOORE (Guest) W. OTTO MIESSNER 


ER AND CHURCH ORGANIST MUSIC CRITIC “CHICAGO TRIBUNE” NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 











AMERICA’S WELL-KNOWN SOPRANO 


IOLIN OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire and Action) 

ckson John McKenzie L. Dean Sands Editha Todd Richard Hageman 

dra Rudolph Reiners Bernard Senescu Mary Towbin EPISCOPAL CHOIRMASTERS’ COURSE MUSIC CRITICS’ COURSE 
Harry H. Ryan Raphael Spiro Anah Webb Charles Demorest Edward Moore (Guest) 

igby 


ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Vocal, Violin, Opera, ete.) 

CH ORGAN Richard Hageman 

Francis Parks C. Gordon Wedertz TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 
PICTURE ORGAN PIANO—Percy Grainger, Alexander Raab, Maurice Aronson, Julia Lois Caruthers, 

. G b W. Otto Miessner. 
vrensis Parks — VIOLA VIOLIN—Professor Leopold Auer, Leon Sametini, Max Fischel 
Max Fischel Maurice Goldblatt VOCAL—Herbert Witherspoon 

ZRPOINT, ORCHESTRATION, MUSICAL CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTION _ 
CANON AND FUGUE BAND AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS : 
ranklin Madsen Harold B. Maryott Jane Waterman [xellie Moench COURSES FOR SUPERVISORS OF ORCHESTRA AND BAND MUSIC 
ERPRETATION CLASSES ORCHESTRA AND BAND ENSEMBLE 
: . ini Grai Al der Raab Maurice Aronson Raymond Dvorak 
4 eo pig Boney cman (Piano) PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC J. C. McCanles 
CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION EAR TRAINING 
CHOIR AND CHORAL CONDUCTING VOCAL ART AND LITERATURE 

W. Otto Miessner HARMONIC EAR TRAINING AND KEY- 


HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF BOARD HARMON Y—Harold B. Maryott 
MUSIC Pe yt PSYCHOLOGY 

Herbert Witherspoon ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY—Eston V. 

FRENCH—Leonie Roussin Tubbs 

ITALIAN—Amedeo C. Nobili CONCERT, CHAUTAUQUA, LYCEUM-— 

GERMAN—E. W. Balduf Mabel Lewis Howatt 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING—Percy Grainger TOE, BALLET, INTERPRETATIVE, 


(Two Piano Music), Bertha Kribben CLASSICAL AND FOLK DANCING— 
(Chamber Music) Libushka Bartusek 
FLUTE—Justus Gelfius SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION—Lester Alden, 
HARP—Henriette Gelfius David W. Gavin, Mabel L. Howatt, Kath- 
( CLARINET leen McCurry, Elma Pearl 


1 SAXOPHONE—Chris Lyngby SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART—Lester 
DOUBLE BASS—Otto Hyna Alden 


; s ™ PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYM- 
ormitory accommodations for men \ MUSICAL APPRECIATION PHONY ORCHESTRA—Percy Grainger. 


Iding. Piano furnished with each \ SIGHT READING Director 
ble. Make reservations early. 








Orchestra 














All orchestral instruments not named above taught by members of the Chicago Symphony “A 





TEACHERS CERTIFICATES«n DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory and 
Master of Oratory are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge and pass satis- 
factory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
esi LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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on the subject. He always has had a good eye for 
business, and yet it never interfered with the orig- 
inality and importance of his musical output. 

——— Se 

Even the critic is influenced in his opinion by 
music which calls to him. Unconsciously he is a 
striking example of the “I know what I like” indi- 
vidual. 

4 _ 

Columbia University has conferred a Doctorial 
degree upon Willem Mengelberg, no doubt for his 
excellent treatment of many composers who need the 
most skillful care. 

— ——.- 


a violinist to have two 
strings to his bow; he wants about a hundred horse 
hairs. What the horse has to say about it, is, of 
course, another tail. 


It would never do for 


Was any doctor in opera ever known to effect a 
cure? He usually bends over his patient, shakes his 
head, and the stricken one dies—not, until 
after singing a farewell aria. 

4- 


of course, 


Hail Columbia and E Pluribus Unum! Another 
American soprano will come to the Metropolitan 
Opera when Grace Moore is to make her debut there 
on February 7 as Mimi in Boheme, the same role 
which introduced Mary Lewis to that stage. 

—— <& a 

With Toscanini, Paderewski, Rosenthal, Heifetz, 
Kreisler, Galli-Curci, Ravel, Bartok, Chaliapin, 
Bohnen, and the Ring of the Nibelungen all in New 
York during the second half of the things 
are not likely to become dull musically from 
now until the beginning of March or so. 


season, 
here 


Johanna Gadski is with us again. She sang Eliza- 
beth in a concert version of Tannhauser at the Cen 
tury last Sunday and acquitted herself with honor. 
The voice is surprisingly fresh and in excellent con- 
dition. There is plenty of room for such an artist 
as Mme. Gadski still is—in the over-crowded musical 
field of today. May we hear her soon again! 
h j ° 
1 the Evening World 


sic critic, 


. Richard L. Stokes, its mu- 
reproaches Heifetz for playing from the 
printed notes his part in Beethoven’s Kreutzer Son- 
ata. Memory does not recall more ie two violin- 
ists who ever performed the piece from memory in 
this city. In fact chamber music nearly always is 
done with the music on the rack. One of the few 
artists who prefers to trust to memory in that de- 
partment is Felix Salmond, the cellist. In that con- 
nection remembers the anecdote about Liszt, 
who with six associates was to play the Septet by 
Hummel. When the mighty Franz walked to the 
piano he found that the music had been placed be- 
fore him. With a grand gesture of disdain he threw 
the volume to the floor. 


ifted artist ! 


one 


Superb showman, grandly 


All ow 


(pera 


musical roads lead to the Metropolitan 
evening where Maria Jeritza is 
slated to make her first New York appearance as 
the delectable Carmen in the tuneful tonalization 
of the talented Bizet. Meanwhile Mme. 
Calvé who used to set this town on fire with her 
version of the smoking seductress, has 
sailed for Europe, and nobody will be able 
her what she thinks of her Viennese successor in 
the role. By the way, Mme. Jeritza’s representa 
ve denies ow re that the athletic prima donna 
intends to make her initial entrance by lez aping from 
the second story of the tobacco factory, or that she 
plans to vault over one of the processional horses in 
her final effort to escape the a iecans blade of the 
justly vengeful Don Tose. 


——._.) 


tomorrow 


Cre reves 


cigs irette 


to ask 


_ Several week ago, Karleton Hackett, critic of the 
Chicago Evening Post, made the suggestion that the 
big orchestras give exchange concerts, presenting a 
program in each others’ home cities. The Mustcar 
COURIER gave publicity to the idea and commended 
it. Now come the San Francisco and Los \ngeles 
Orchestras, and put the plan into practical effect. 
On January 5, 6 and 7, the former organization 
played in Los Angeles, while on the same dates the 
orchestra from Los Angeles gave concerts in San 
Francisco Messrs. Hertz and Schneevoigt evi- 
dently are cooperating colleagues who have progres- 
sive spirit and sincere interest in their audiences 
and in art. The San Francisco Chronicle of De- 
cember 11 comments: “The exchange will give 
pleasure and advantage to all parties concerned. The 
novelty of the event and the introduction of fresh 
personality will in each city arouse interest that 
must be carried over to symphonic and musical ac- 
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January 


WHY NOT?P 


Now that musical programs are being inter- 
spersed with advertising material, as they are 
over the radio, there seems to be no reason why 
the same system should not be adopted in our 
theaters and concert halls. Mr. Busch, after the 
performance of the Fifth Symphony, should turn 
to the audience and announce that the work 
was performed through the courtesy of the 
Swayback Lounge Chair Company. Mr. Men- 
gelberg, after giving his hearers Zarathustra, 
should announce that those who like more noise 
may have it by purchasing Ford’s Patent Mega- 
phone, or if they want to be able to understand 
the work, they should purchase the latest Amer- 
ican edition of Nietzsche’s complete philosoph- 
ical works. 

In this way the orchestras could avoid any 
deficit. They could sell their advertising at 
huge prices, and if the audiences in the concert 
halls were not large enough to satisfy the “cir- 
culation hounds” among the advertising agents, 
they could hook up with a broadcasting station, 
making it profitable all around. 

Some American composer could be engaged 
to write an opera entitled The Odyssey of the 
Smith Brothers, or The Modern Bluebeards, in 
which the basso profundo could extol the bless- 
ings to be derived from the use of the “world’s 
most famous cough drops,” and the tenor could 
arrange to come out in the first act with a bad 
cold which he could gradually remove in sub- 
sequent acts by public absorption of his many 
lozenges as might seem advisable for the good 
of the cause. In Lohengrin, instead of the swan 
coming in across the back of the stage, we could 
have a motor boat with a good big sign painted 
on it informing the public of its make and merit. 
And when the swan is turned into a small child 
who comes trotting forward, he could stand by 
the footlights and display the latest style of suit 
manufacture deriving from the Broadway Em- 
porium. 

Why not? The idea of art for art’s sake is 
vanishing from the world. The radio is teach- 
ing us that music sounds just as well if broad- 
cast over a chain of a hundred stations to an 
audience of a hundred million people, with ex- 
penses all paid by the manufacturers of some- 
thing or other which may be as unpoetic as pork 
sausage. Musical programs are interspersed 
with appeals for contributions to charity, lec- 
tures upon the proper care of incipient tuber- 
culosis, warnings of the dangers of cancer, and 
other cheerful matters of propaganda. When 
such things have been put on the stage, as they 
occasionally have, in, for instance, La Lepreuse, 
which had a certain vogue in France some years 
ago, and other horrifying things, a few of which 
have occasionally been imported to these shores 

N.B. Salome—they have been frowned upon 
by the purists and have caused contemplation 
of the possibility of censorship. 

But radio knows no censorship. Over the air 
one station may attack the religious beliefs and 
ideals of half the nation, another may attack 
our custom of celebrating Christmas, others 
may preach politics, culture (whether of the 
kind we approve of or not), general improve- 
ment (though some of us will think it it just the 
opposite of improvement), and the advisability 
of purchasing everything under the sun. There 
are jazz stations, grand opera stations, musical 
conservatory stations, soft soap stations, Chris- 
tian Science, Catholic, Protestant, Evangelistic 
and Hebrew stations. Perhaps it is all for the 
good of music, since music is almost invariably 
used to attract audiences. The audiences, hav- 
ing been gathered, are subjected to whatever 
advertising campaign it suits the lessee of the 
“hour” to inflict upon them. It only remains to 
make the custom universal and have no recital, 
opera or concert without its “lessee” and his 
interspersed announcements. 


tivity as a wise. The element of competition: par- 
ent of achievement, will not be unimportant. It 
would be good to have the orchestras trade visits 
annually.” 


——_——©——— 

Well, well, well, jazz has found a belated defender 
and in no less a distinguished person than Maurice 
Ravel, great French composer now visiting these 
shores. He likes jazz and declares that it represents 
the spirit of America and has a future as a permanent 
part of our expression in art music. Jazz thanks 
Mr. Ravel warmly, and proceeds on its rhythmic, 
resolute, rollicking, and rousing way. 
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Ye eet st PONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Now comes it. The Fortnightly Musical Review 
issues its first number here and the salutatory edi- 
torial tells that the paper was started by a group of 
young musicians who will “take up the cudgel for 
what it considers good in art and by exam- 
ining what the artist is trying to do, and by judging 
how well he is carrying out his aims, it hopes to 
separate the pure from the dross; to encourage the 
vital, and unmask the predatory, and by impaling in- 
competence, inertia and insensitivity on the points of 
well-sharpened pens, to restore music, as essentially 
an activity in and for itself alone, to its rightful place 
in art.” 

It is news to hear that music had slipped from its 
rightful place in art, but such being the case, every- 
one needs must wish the Review success in its lauda- 
ble endeavor. Of course our own good wishes, too, 
go out to the clear visioned and courageous young 
sponsors of the corrective journal, who do not know 
what they do, but will find out soon. 

They announce also that, “for a long time, among 
intelligent musicians and music lovers, there has been 
an increasing discontent with music criticism as gén- 
erally practiced in newspapers and journals. The 
surfeit of hackneyed and incompetent critical writ- 
ing has become intolerable, and the evils attending 
this condition imperatively demand some kind of 
relief.” 

In that regard we are forced to disagree with the 
eager apostles of reform. There has been no “in- 
creasing discontent” regarding the established critics. 
The discontent long ago reached the highest limit and 
has remained so. 

Furthermore, the current critical writing is on the 
whole not hackneyed and not incompetent, and works 
no evils that demand imperative or any other kind of 
relief. 

We have all kinds of critics, enthusiastic, severe, 
temperate, learned, discursive, analytical. Their 
views give a complete and just consensus of opinion 
on musical manifestations, topical and static. 

The critics are a conscientious, hard working, 
ethical, and honest body of toilers. They go to great 
lengths to verify their statements and estimates. 
Their technical mistakes are surprisingly few. 

After all critics can only set forth what they like 
or do not like. The writers on the new Review will 
find themselves confronted with the same limitation. 
And they, too, are destined to engender discontent 
and finally to become the victims of “calls for relief.” 

They will receive hosannahs from those they 
praise, and outrageous slings and arrows of damna- 
tion from those to whom they deal out criticism 
which. is not favorable. 

What principally endears the Review to us is its 
youth. When it gets to be as old as the Musicar 
Courter, it will discover that there is no sense in 
trying to depose the critics from their jobs. The 
crop of successors might be worse. 

erm e 

The Bloch Publishing Company issues a new 463 
page volume called Famous Musicians of a Wan- 
dering Race. The book contains 425 biographical 
sketches and 300 portraits of Jewish persons famous 
as performers and composers in the tone world. 
The author is Gdal Saleski. 

In his preface the author says that his collection 
is not to be taken as a religious or racial one. He 
includes in it even persons who no longer profess the 
ancient faith of Judah but are of Hebraic origin and 
“have in their veins that fire to which the Jewish 
prophets gave utterance in the time of Jerusalem’s 
glory.” 

Saleski’s list is an interesting and valuable one, 
and no doubt represents the only compendium of its 
kind. At least we are not acquainted with any other. 
The book also is brought down to the minute, for 
its last biography is that of Yehudi Menuhin. 

The contribution of the Jew to music is an im- 
portant one, what with such figures as Mendelssohn, 
Halevy, Bizet, Meyerbeer, Bloch, Weiner, Tansman, 
Schonberg, Saint-Saéns, Rubinstein, Bruch, Ravel, 
Offenbach, Moszkowski, Moscheles, Milhaud, Gold- 
mark, Korngold, Copland, Dukas, David, Gernsheim, 
Gershwin, Mahler, and others. (But where is Johann 
Strauss ?) 

Among the conductors the showing is equally im- 
pressive, including Walter, Hasselmans, Volpe, 
Hertz, Stransky, Jacchia, Sokoloff, Klemperer, Smal- 
lens, Kolar, Shavitch, Rothwell, Ronald, Kousse- 
vitzky, Levi, Reiner, Mendoza, Polacco, Rappee, 
Monteux, Riesenfeld, Cowen, Bodanzky, Colonne, 
Golschmann, Goldman, Mahler. (Strangely enough, 
Mengelberg is missing.) The author includes also 
Walter and Frank Damrosch, although he adds that 


Dr. Leopold Damrosch, their father, “was born of 
Jewish parents but later was baptized in the Chris- 
tian faith.” 

Among the pianists we find some surprises, like 
Busoni and Friedheim; and on the other hand, Anton 
Rubinstein is omitted (even though he said of him- 
self, “The Jews call me a Christian, and the Chris- 
tians call me a Jew’) while his brother Nikolai is 
mentioned. 

The roster of singers is not very full. Saleski 
might have included many more, like Patti, the De 
Reszkes, Calvé, Rothier, Reiss, Maurel, Pinkert, 
Amato. 

However, Famous Musicians of a Wandering 
Race is a first issue and in later editions seems sure 
to be revised and amplified. Even now it is a con- 
sulting medium of high usefulness on any musical 
desk. ; 
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Soon Prof. John Erskine is to go on tour with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra as its soloist. Then 
his private life asa pianist will be made public. 

zeRe, 

On his visit to El Paso, Tex. (as told by the El 
Paso News of December 16), Charles Wakefield 
Cadman excursioned across the international bridge 
and spent a couple of hours in Juarez, Mexico. 
When he returned to El Paso he was accused by the 
customs officials of being a diamond smuggler and 
they stripped him to the skin and cut open his cloth- 
ing in the search for the gems. Of course they dis- 
covered nothing. The ignorant officers never thought 
to search Cadman’s music, in which they could have 
found many pearls. 

nePme*, 

Prof. Willibald Reuter, London pianist, is said (by 
the New York Evening World of January 7) to 
have a repertoire consisting of 2,000 compositions. 
Imagine him playing it for a friend, getting into an 
argument with him as to whether he has just per- 
formed the 1147th or 1148th piece, and remarking 
testily: “Very well, I'll begin all over again.” 
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Recently we asked how one could tell which is the 
worst of the modernistic compositions. Anton 
Rovinsky communicates: “Doesn’t the Bible say 
something to the effect that the last shall be the 
worst ?” 

nPRr ese 
These lines, in The Sun of January 7, found warm 
and understanding response from us: 
HAVANA 
From Havana comes a calling 
Sweetly clear, 
That is luring music falling 
On my ear, 
As it brings the merry singing 
Of the stars, 
While they watch the drinkers clinging 
To the bars. 
From Havana comes a pleading, 
That I know, 
And my heart would have me heeding, 
I would go 
To be joining in the revel 
And the joke, 
But, beloved, on the level 
I am broke. EDGAR 
a 

The same Sun, reviewing Fannie Hurst’s latest 
novel, A President Is Born, comments as follows: 
“Hitherto Fannie Hurst has made herself heard by 
a large and appropriate audience as a performer of 
violent emotionalism and turgid style—a sort of 
trombone virtuoso in the wild orchestra of current 
fiction.” The criticism reminds one of what Oscar 
Wilde penned about Hall Caine: “He writes always 
at the top of his voice.” 
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Some musical artists declare that they never read 
criticisms but it is amazing how well informed they 
are the moment an unfavorable review appears about 
any of their colleagues. 

a a 
“Back to Bach” modernists oper- 


“Back of 


DANIEL KRAMER. 


Could not those 
ate more truthfully under the slogan 
Bach?” 
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At least the listener who gets his concert over the 
radio does not have to wait in a draughty lobby and 
glare at a sign reading: “No admittance during the 
music.” 

eee 


Let some intemperate lovers of all modernistic 
music read the words of Paul Elmer More: “The 
critical ideas of the immature are formed by brawling 
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vulgarians like H. L. Mencken, who in stentorian 

tones champion any crude product of modernism 

which appeals to their own half-educated taste.” 
zm e 


Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, the arch-¢ nemy of 
English influence in this country, has not yet be 
thought himself of tracing the musical heredity of 
our national airs, America and The Star Spangled 
Banner. When he does so, our people should be pre- 
pared for another explosion of high powered ana 
thema. Or perhaps His Honor will suggest that 
bonfires be made of all copies of the offending songs. 

an A 


M. M. sends this suggestion for a musical menu: 
Eggs Meyerbeer 
Spaghetti a la Tetrazziui 
Peach Melba 
Miinz Pie. 
ze ep FF 

Segovia, the eminent Spanish virtuoso and inter- 
preter on the guitar, made his New York debut lasi 
Sunday but played nothing by Paganini, perhaps the 
most distinguished composer for that instrument 
Segovia should let us hear the Paganini duets for 
guitar and violin written when he was engaged in 
his famous love affair with the great lady of Tuscany. 

Segovia is a remarkable player who makes his 
stringed box the medium for lovely tonal effects and 
highly musical interpretations. 

His recital must have been a revelation to those 
persons who previously had looked upon the guitar 
merely as something attached to colored ribbons, 
hung about the neck, and strummed upon in lazy 
accompaniment of amorous romances sung and 
sighed by sentimental cavaliers to romantically lolling 
ladies. 
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Sir Thomas Beecham, now visiting these shores 
and soon to conduct the New York Philharmonic 
and Philadelphia Orchestras, heaps ridicule and con 
tempt upon his native England, and calls it the most 
unmusical country in the world. He says that its 
composers are uninspired and its public is ignorant 
and apathetic. Sir Thomas wishes to make his future 
home in the United States. It is to be hoped that he 
will meet with no disillusionments here, and there 
is little reason why he should. He ranks as a con- 
ductor of unusual gifts, and no matter what he might 
ultimately think of our composers, his audiences here 
are sure to be informed and lively. Report runs 
that Sir Thomas lost several millions of dollars in 
backing grand opera abroad. If the rumor be true, 
and he possesses any more money in appreciable 
amount, his life among us will be far from apathe 
tic. He may look forward confidently to an unending 
series of visits from that strangely enterprising and 
irresistible band of persons known as operatic im 
presarios. Excitement will thrive when they spin 
their luring tales, and paint radiant word pictures of 
the golden rainbows awaiting those believing and 
guaranteeing moneyed souls who adventure upon the 
quest after that hitherto uncaptured will o’ the 
wisp, financial success in grand opera. 

| a J 
Of all musical bores,” asks J. P. F., you 
think that the worst are the Bach hounds?” We al 
ways have given the championship to those singing 
teachers who explain technically and publicly what 
is wrong with the method of some rival vocal peda- 


gogue. 


“é 


don’t 
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Singing, for December, has an article which ex- 
plains that a judge at a dog show has a harder task 
than a music critic at a concert. Both are much 
barked at, however. 
a 
The same magazine publishes an essay by Vladimir 
Rosing, called “Why You Should Not Study for 
Opera.” It is surprising to note that Mr. Rosing’s 
screed is only a little over one page in length. 
FP PF 
Prof. Gustave Meyer, the eminent Hoboken as- 
trologer, announces that two terrible calamities will 
happen hereabouts this year as soon as Jupiter and 
Uranus go traveling together in the Eleventh Heav 
wherever that is. The professor does not 
specify the calamities, but perhaps he means that 
some musical journal may cease and another may be 
started. 


ens 
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Lord Hewart inquires : “What monster was it who 
invented after-dinner speaking?’ And by the same 
token, what wretch was it who originated after 
dinner singing ? 

7 RF 

While musical modernists still are groping and 
have arrived at no final tonality or definite harmonic 
system, the good news comes of triumph in a field 
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ist, conductor and teacher, has turned out a small 
army of successful soloists. 

Mr. Gunn is an American born musician, whose 
activity and record of achievement have been re- 
markable. He was born in Topeka, Kans., in 1874 
and at twenty-two he graduated from the Royal 
Conservatory of Music in Leipzig, becoming as- 
sistant to Prof. Robert Teichmuller. Since that time 
he has appeared as soloist in many European and 
\merican cities, and with the Chicago, New York 
and Minneapolis Symphony and the Boston Opera 
Company Orchestras. As a conductor he led the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in series of all-Ameri- 
can programs, and founded the American Symphony 
Orchestra, composed exclusively of native American 
players and specializing in compositions by American 
composers. 

Mr. Gunn is also widely known as a writer on 
musical subjects. He is the author of a book called 
History and Sketches of Music, and was successively 
co-editor of the Progressive Series of the Art Pub- 
lication Society of St. Louis, music editor of the 
Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Herald-Examiner. 

During the past fifteen years thirty-three artist 
students of this representative American musician 
have appeared with various orchestras. 

It is small wonder that, under the directorship of 
a man of Glenn Dillard Gunn’s caliber, experience 
and progressiveness, the Gunn School of Music 
should have risen to a prominent position among 
musical educational institutions not only in Chicago, 
but in America and, indeed, in the world. 


THE AWRY DOVE OF PEACE 
In the Parker tells of 
a letter Fritz Kreisler to friends, wherein 
he relates a singular experience he underwent re- 
cently, one of the few of that kind he has had since 
he war It appears that recently an audience at 
Liege, Belgium, insisted that he make a little speech 
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What the Jury Thinks 








The music critics of the New York dalies constitute the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which have 


appeared in the local newspapers. 


Many concerts and operas are given in the metropolis, and the following day the 
critics agree or disagree on the merits or demerits of the performer. 


However, on most occasions the writers do 


not agree, and this department is conducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the contradictions, showing 
that, after all, the review constitutes but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the performance.—The 


Editor 


Norris, December 21 
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Rubin Goldmark Quartet, December 27 
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Obituary 





SAMUEL ZUCKERMAN 

Samuel Zuckerman, father of Mana- 

Zucca, died on December 30 at his home 

in Miami, Fla., at the age of sixty-nine. 

He was born in Poland, from where he 

migrated to America some forty years 

ago. Mr. Zuckerman was well known 

to numerous musicians and artists and 

much beloved for his genial character. 

He is survived by a wife and five chil 

dren. Interment was made at Mt. Zion Cemetery, New 

York, on January 3 

D. H. EZERMAN 

D. Hendrik Ezerman, director of the Philadelphia Con- 

servatory of Music, passed away on January 6 as a result 

of injuries sustained on November 21 when his motor car 

collided with a trolley car. Mr. Ezerman received his mu- 

sical education at the Conservatory of Amsterdam, follow- 

ing which he made extensive tours of Belgium, Norway and 


January 12, 1928 


in acknowledgment of ardent applause. In_ the 
course of it, he spoke to them as a Viennese who had 
been playing the music of Viennese composers. 
Thereupon the audience changed temper and gave 
him a round of hisses. 

Not long ago, too, a Berlin audience heckled 
Frieda Hempel, on the supposition that she had 
kissed a French flag during the war. 

If that sort of thing continues among the former 
belligerent nations, those prophets may be right who 
are foretelling another early international mélee in 
Europe. : 

War and music have nothing in common. 
should be kept apart. 


WHERE WAS HE??? 

The nettling question of acoustics has always been 

a bete noire with architects in the construction of 
concert halls. It is well known that, despite the 
application of much study and all the known prin- 
ciples of the elusive science pertaining to the be- 
havior of sound waves, the acoustics of many audi- 
toriums, when completed, were characterized by the 
most surprising vagaries. Tones that sounded good 
in some group of seats were found to sound bad in 
others, while in still others they did not sound at all. 
In some parts of the hall there was an echo, which 
was not audible in other regions. But by far the 
most astonishing discrepancy in the matter of acous- 
tics cropped up in the piano recital of Yolanda Mero 
in Steinway Hall on January 5. The critics of the 
Times, Herald and American heard the artist play 
a program consisting of Beethoven’s Sonata in D 
minor, op. 31, groups by Chopin and Debussy, and 
pieces by Schelling, Gabrilowitsch and Agghazy. 
The reviewer of the World did not hear the Agghazy 
number, but from where he sat he heard the Mozart 
C major fantasy, the Liszt D flat study and the 
fourth rhapsody by the same composer. Oh acous- 
tics, what crimes are committed in thy name! 
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and beauty. It was the same musicianship or emotional power 
Heifetz to take the place of what has 
gone from him. 
JouRNAL 

Heifetz speaks in this music The violinist seemed to be 
with a finer sense of proportion; badly bothered by Beethoven, 
he leaves something to the imag and well he might have been, 
nation; and his supreme mastery for it isn’t often that the 
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Sweden. He came to Philadelphia to become a cellist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and later appeared as violinist 
with the Kneisel Quartet. After supervising the piano de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Ezerman became director of the school 


FRED I. BUMPUS 

Fred I. Bumpus, president of 
Lewiston-Auburn Symphony Orchestra Association, died 
December 21 at the age of sixty-six. He was a charter 
member of the famous old Glover’s Band, organized in 1877. 
He played in orchestras many years, and was a member of 
the orchestra at Oscar Hammerstein’s theater in Philadelphia 
on its opening. After retirement he returned to his old home 
in Auburn, where he was known as a patron of the arts. 
He owned the finest collection of violins in Maine. An 
Antonius Stradivarius, a Giuseppe Guarnerius, a Nicholas 
Gualliano, an Amati, a Landolphi, and a Selzart, were the 
most valuable. 


Lewiston, Me. the 


DR. CHAS. O. FILES 
Dr. Charles O. Files, physician and musician of Portland, 
Me., died December 25 at the age of eighty. Dr. Files had 
been for more than fifty years organist at Chestnut St. 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He played the first pipe organ 
ever used in New England at this church. He left a bequest 
of $5,000 to be used for repairs on the organ. Oe 
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Sz oa foes , ae Arrives 


January 


Sir Thomas Beecham arrived in America last week for 
his first musical visit. He has been here several times be- 
fore, but has never appeared here as a musician. Upon this 
occasion he will conduct several concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra and seems to be greatly interested 
in our American plan of giving programs in pairs. He said 
to a representative of the Musica Courter that the New 
York audience must be larger than the presse he, pers 
for if the same program were to be given twice in London 
on successive days it would be heard by the same pen 
twice if it was heard by any audience at all. 

Sir Thomas, it will be remembered, is the man who spent 
two million dollars, or more, trying to give the English 

! people opera and orchestra concerts. He conducted his own 
opera company in London for fifteen years or more, but 
says he is no longer willing to nurse the English people ; 
that if they wish for music in the future they will have to 
do something towards getting it. He says that the new 
generation in England cares nothing whatever for music, and 
that the wealthy class takes no interest in music; that the 
orchestras in London, though permanent in name, hardly 
ever function; that the conductor may find himself rehears 
ing one body of men on one day, another body of men on 
another day, and still another body at the concert. He says 
that every child in England is educated musically, but that 
the English educators have developed a wonderful system 
by which the students forget everything they ever learned 
by the time they have been a year out of school. Referring 
apparently, to the echoes in Albert Hall, he said it was the 
only hall in the world where you could hear the same com- 
position twice at one time. Speaking of the travelling opera 
companies in England, he said that they travel with an 
orchestra of perhaps fifteen players. Once he heard such a 
company give Lohengrin and spent an interesting evening 
trying to remember the notes that were omitted. He insists 
the English nation is the laziest in the world, and since radio 
has come they do not find it even worthwhile to get out of 
bed. 

As to British composers, he believes that Great Britain 
has always had composers of promise, but that they are a 
class of promisers. And he alluded to American composers 
in the same way, and added that what American music he 
has heard sounded like any other music. He spoke of Fred- 
erick Delius as being perhaps the greatest of British com- 
posers, but added that he seemed quite unable to tell or show 
anyone how his music should be played, and that, after 
futile attempts, he generally ended up by telling conductors to 
do as they liked with it. When asked whether opera would 





“An Ideal Pianist” 


The old adage, “a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country” is being disproved by Dai Buell in Boston, 
as this city (the home of her adoption) is to be the scene 
of some of her most serious activities. She is one of the 
few soloists engaged by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
this season, and on January 23 in Symphony Hall she will 
play the Chopin F minor concerto. 

She leaves Boston immediately for a short middle western 
tour which includes a Sunday afternoon recital at the Stude- 


DAI BUELL 


baker Theater, Chicago, on January 29, under the manage- 
ment of Bertha Ott. Upon returning to Boston a recital 
at Symphony Hall on Valentine’s night, February 14, will 
follow up her performance with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The program for Chicago and Boston is charac- 
teristically versatile and will include novelties by Louise 
Vuillemin (the suite “En Kerneo”), Paul LeFlem and Louis 
Aubert. 

All sorts of honors have come to this splendid artist both 
in this country and abroad, and her many-sided art has grown 
so sanely and steadily that it has been unusually interesting 
to watch her career in its healthy rise in contrast to so many 
meteoric flights. 

Steeped in tradition, yet modern to the extent of being 
called a champion by the young composers of France and 
other countries, it would seem that the appellation of a well 
known critic “an ideal pianist” was well founded. 
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Finds Little Praise for English Music and Musicians 


Blames British Public for Failure to Support Musical 
Events 


Here to Conduct the New York Philharmonic 


STR THOMAS mney 
who will make his first appearance i 
of the New York Phitharmes mic on January 12 
not be more popular in England if it were to be given in 
English, he replied that the most successful seasons he ever 
had were the Russian Drury Lane in 1913 and 
1914, when the public unable to understand a 
single word. 
The general impression that Sir Thomas gave at this inter- 
view was that he was a cynical humorist of the Bernard 
Shaw type, but a brilliant, virile and enterprising man. 
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More Plaudits for Gange in The Messiah 
Handel's Messiah is be- 


does he render it upon 


Gange in 
masterfully 


The singing of Iraser 
coming a tradition, so 
all occasions. 

He recently sang the work with the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, which was assisted by the Boston Sym- 
phony *Orchestra, and on the following day the Boston Kve 
ning Transcript contained the following words of tribute: 
“The solo singers acquitted themselves according to their 
several lights. For Mr. Gange they were clearest and tru 
est. He wrought the recitatives into stately periods; textu 
ally and musically made each phrase audible; was measured 
without dryness; eloquent without exaggeration. With the 
bass airs he was as intelligent and accomplishing—unflagging 
pace propelled them; rhythm animated them; just feeling 
warmed them; Handelian dignity and elevation distinguished 
them. Here moved the true voice of oratorio-song; warm 
and full, yet considered and formal. Sense of style and 
choice of means marked the singer.” 

The day after the publication of the foregoing review, the 
critic of the Transcript again lauded Mr. Gange: “Among 
the soloists, Fraser Gange was the only one to catch fully 
the spirit of the new things that were going on about him, 
the only one to share with absolute fullness in the per- 
formance of a revitalized Messiah. He seems to be that rara 
avis, an ideal oratorio singer. For sheer beauty, never could 
anything in oratorio excel his air, The People That Walked 
in Darkness—at least so it seemed while one was listening 
to it. Plasticity of voice and of interpretation is his to the 
nth degree. Musicianship, no less, nor intelligence with the 
work in hand. With the florid measures of Why Do the 
Nations, he was all suppleness, and virility and majestic ut 
terance came forth in due season.” 

Mr. Gange also sang the Messiah with the Apollo Club, 
of Chicago, which was assisted by the Chicago Symphony 
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Galli-Curci 
Barber. 

Chicago Civic Opera 
Fledermaus. 

Coming of Leon Goossens to 
in the oboe. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra gives annual concert as 
memorial to Theodore Thomas, the founder. 

Sir Thomas Beecham arrives, and is interviewed. 

Amsterdam critic pays tribute to Monteux. 

Glenn Drake has enjoyed a meteoric success. 

Richard Buhlig is an ardent admirer of the modernists. 

Rosa Ponselle closes her opera season on January 31 
begins extensive concert tour. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is to teach in Kansas City. 

Jeritza is to be starred in the Metropolitan’s revival of 
Carmen this week. 

New composition of Heinrich Gebhard pleases Boston. 

Lily Strickland Anderson writes interestingly on Chinese 
Music. 

Sergei Radamsky, 
in Russia. 

Schipa sings Radie Britain’s prize song, Nirvana. 

Buffalo Symphony Orchestra begins its season. 
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Echaniz a Sensation in Havana 


(Special cablegram to the Musical Courier) 


Havana, January 7.—Jose Echaniz recital today 
proved a sensational triumph. Audience enthusi- 
astic to the limit. Many encores. 

Manzanilla. 








Cherniavsky Trio Sails on World Tour 


Word has been received from Vancouver, B. C., 
that the Cherniavsky Trio, accompanied by their 
wives, sailed yesterday for New Zealand on the 
S.S. Aorangi. This world tour will include} 
Australia and South Africa. They will arrive in 
England in September, and will tour Europe next 
winter. The party will return ta America in Jan- 
uary, 1930. 








10,000 Hear Los 


(Special telegram to the 


Angeles Philharmonic 
Vusical Courier) 


San Francisco, Cal—The Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of Los Angeles, conducted by Georg Schnee- 
voigt and founded by W. A. Clark, was given a 
rousing welcome in San Francisco. About 10,000 
people attended three fine concerts and accorded 
Schneevoigt and his wife, Sigrid Schneevoigt, 
piano soloist, personal ovations. These events 
served to establish a strong artistic relationship 
between the two California cities. 


Constance H. Alexandre. 








Covent Garden Season Assured 


(Special cab!- to the Musical Courier) 


London, January 7.—It is virtually assured that, 
beginning in May, there will be a ten weeks’ sea- 
son of grand opera at Covent Garden under the 
management of Eustace Blois, director of the past 
three seasons of the London Opera Syndicate. The 
new season will be sponsored and financed by a 
committee of prominent music patrons. Some of 
whom were associated with the pre-war opera at 
Covent Garden. The artists will probably be the 
same as last year, but it is rumored that Bruno 
Walter will not be reéngaged as conductor, and 
that his successor will be announced shortly. This 
opera season has no connection with the new grand 
opera scheme of Sir Thomas Beecham. 


Cesar Searchinger. 











Orchestra, and Maurice Rosenfeld said in the Chicago Daily 
News that he« “With resonant voice, with facility and 
with understanding.” Herman Devries stated in the Chica 
Evening American that he “enjoyed the work of Gange, 
whose recitative, Thus Saith the Lord, displayed 
diction and a very good voice.” 


Sang 


udmirable 


Sundelius and Crooks Commended in White 


House Letter 
December 1, Marie 
were chosen to sing at the 
for President and Mrs. 
guests present. An official 


On and Richard Crooks 
Dinner in Washington 
Coolidge and the distinguished 
letter from the White House 
commends the artists as follows: “I wish to take this 
opportunity to tell you of the great appreciation that wa 
felt by everyone for the delightful musical evening at the 
White House upon the occasion of the Cabinet Dinner last 
Thursday when Mme. Sundelius and Mr. Crooks sang and 
Miss Sims accompanied. It gives me great pleasure t 
convey this message to you and to call upon your good offices 
to transmit to Mme. Sundelius, Mr. Crooks and Miss 
the deepest thanks for their kindness in 
the beauty of their art.” 


Sundelius 
Cabinet 


oims 


allowing us to enjoy 


Zurich gives Krenek’s “Jonny” a hearty welcome 
simboni Opera is to have gala performance 
Pro Arte Quartet arrives 
Will the Government Teach 
interesting article 

Liverpool Philharmonic begins eighty-ninth season. 

Hannah Klein is playing piano with the 
Family on Sunday evenings. 

Gustave Becker's Gigue Humoresque for 
recently played over the Radio (WOR) 

Amy Ellerman, singing in four near-by 
praised. 

Rodman Wanamaker announces $1000 cash prizes f{: 
positions by negroes. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson received eulogistic press praises fol 
lowing his conducting of the Messiah with the 
Oratorio Society 

William Simmons made his eighth appearance on the At 
water Kent Radio Hour of Musk 

Marie Morrisey sang in seven languages at her 
Town Hall on January 10. 

The Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes two 
one of the attractions booked by the 
Symphony for February 10 

The Oxford students gave several performances of 
verdi’s last opera 

Giordano’s Siberia was produced at La Scala, 

Emil Oberhoffer has sailed for Europe 

Paderewski received an ovation in Zurich 

Verdi’s Luisa Miller was given in Berlin. 
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been put away for a while, and may come to sight again when 
more of us are prepared for it. Roxy has brought this 
same young gentleman to the fore again, and this time he 
has written a stirring score for Roxy's most pretentious 
offering, a Joan of Arc pageant. In a few sets, and with 
a few broad, deep bars of music, the story is told of the 
sainted girl who was burned a few hundred years back 
very ones who now burn lights before her. It would 
simple matter for an ambitious producer to let this 
bubble over. But not so Roxy. It is all done in 
miniature in every sense, and the result is a perfect piece 
of historical farce. It is inspirational and magnificent. 

The various divertissements are of the usual good order, 
and the picture, The Gateway of the Moon, with Dolores 
Del Rio and Walter Pidgeon, is not so good. But who 
cares? The remainder of the program more than makes up 

r this strange misfit. 


now 
by the 
€ a 
subject 


Paramount 


rhe overture for this week at the Paramount 
from the popular Bohemian Girl, excerpts being finely sung 
xy Leonora Cori, soprano, and Edward Moltore, tenor, with 
Kosa Tolinariow contributing some airs on the violin. his 
part of the program was especially good and Miss Cori has 

really glorious voice. Mrs. Crawford gave some 
jazz on the organ in her own inimitable fashion, and then 
came The Blue Plate presentation of John Murray Ander- 
on, with its elaborate effects and costumes and interesting 
specialties. The Private Life of Helen of Troy, with Lewis 
Stone, Maria Corda and Ricardo Cortez, moved to this 
theater for the week, and a clever satire it is! The cap- 
tions are amusing and the entire production admirable, with 
Maria Corda establishing herself as a star. 


Mark Strand 


demand for real comedy is 
Mark Strand this 
but Charlie 
man chooses 
tremendous 
evening to 


Theater is 


Jesse 


Che long and lingering public 
definitely answered at the 
week and funny men go, 
Chaplin goes on America’s funniest 
for his returning picture The Circus, and the 
crowd that waited inside and out last Sunday 
see his latest film venture were not disappointed. 

The Circus is a piece of admirable comedy with all the 
characteristic Chaplin slapstick fun making. After several 
years of inactivity during which various and sundry aspirants 
fame striven to take his place in the hearts of 
lovers, Chaplin comes back to regain his laurels with 
a magnificent gesture. 

he story is typical of all Chaplin films, jammed with 

in-making which is sometimes cleverly risqué and tempered 
omewhat by elements of pathos. That he still has a hold 

n the fans was proven by the fact that the audience rocked 

th laughter when the opening shot showed Charlie standing 
with his back to the camera in a crowd listening to a barker 
utside the rent. There was the same old derby 
the bamboo and the baggy trousers—like old friends 
one a long while but returning to a warm welcome. There 
is only one real comedian on the screen today, and Charlie 
honor years ago and still retains it. 

\lois Reiser conducts the Mark Strand Symphony Orches- 
tra in Light Cavalry, and an interesting prologue to Thx 
( ircus is presented. The Mark Strand Topical Review, and 
Ink Dave Fleischer, complete the bill 


and generously 
Comedians come 
torever 


r comic have 


movi 


Circus 
cane 


won that 


iklings by 


55th Street Cinema 

[here is probably no subject of scientific purport that 
has attracted as much attention as psychoanalysis. This new 
science of just now coming to America, as 
psychoanalysts, trained in European laboratories, are hang- 
ing out shingles in this country. 

rhis is the subject of Secrets of a Soul, a UFA 
tion which is revived this week at the Street 
inema. The subject material is history of a patient 
ot Dr. Freud, a repressed sex phobia, the desire for a child, 
finding its outlet in very strange and curious ways. With 
this rather unpromising material a really fine film has been 
bu:lt up. There is presented a lucid and absolutely authentic 
exposition of the psychoanalytic met hod, which carries the 
sement of leading psych scandy of whom a represent 
ative committee actively partic ipated 1 supurvidioe the pro 

ction of the film 
significant revival that is playing to a crowded 

Secrets of a Soul will be continued to January 
h time the theater will temporarily close its doors 
r redecorating and remodelling. The opening of the new 
h Street (Cinema “bigger and better,” is scheduled for 

192 JoSEPHINE VILA. 


Mrs. Edison and Mrs. Sloane Give Reception 
for Ravel 


atternoon ot 


healing is 


produc 
being 55th 
a case 


endor 


is a 
use daily 


at whic 


was January 7 
mas A. Edison and 
honor of Maurice 
American at the invitation of the 
under the auspices of the French 
and of the Ministry of Foreign 


A reception given on the 
ssmopolitan Club by Mrs. Thx 
Mrs. John A. Sloane, in 


at the Cx 
her daughter, 
Ravel, who is now in 
ro-Musica Society and 
Ministry of Fine Arts 
A ffiairs 
EK. Robert Schmitz is the founder and president of the 
Musica Society, which was formerly known as the 
\merican Society, and has chapters all over the 
States and in various parts of Europe. Through 
the cooperation of the American chapters, such tours as Mr. 
now making in this country are made _ possible. 
Edison’s reception was largely attended, among the 
being many people socially prominent, as well as 
; prominent musicians who were in New York 
Immediately after the reception Mr. Ravel left 
} where he opens his tour, during which he will 
assisted by Lisa Roma, soprano. 


Ravel is 
Mrs 


ol 
guests 


Honor Schubert and Beethoven at Heizer 
School of Music 


The centenary of Schubert’s death was observed appropri 
ately at the Heizer School of Music of Sioux City, Ia., judg 
ing from the recent recital given by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 
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MARK BROADWAY AT 


TRAN 47th STREET 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


in the greatest picture of his entire career 


“THE CIRCUS” 


Mark Strand Symphony Orchestra 














World’s Greatest Theatre 


People of discriminating taste enjoy 
Roxy's, with the best in motion pic- 
tures and divertissements. SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA of 110, 
50th St. & 7th Ave. entrancing ballet. 

Under the Personal 

Direction of 
S. L. ROTHAFEL 
(Roxy) 

Beg. Sat. Jan. 14 

William Fox presents 


“COME TO MY 
HOUSE” 


with 
ANTONIO MORENO 


SYMPHONIC CONCERT 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 15, 
at 11.30 A. M. 
ADELAIDE DE LOCA 

Contralto 


Symphony Orchestra of 110 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 


Roxy 





and 
OLIVE BORDEN 











Frederick Heizer. Those participating were Abe Halpern, 
Myrna McComas, Margaret Fitzgibbon, Melvin Waters, and 
a group of ten violinists who played Schubert’s Serenade and 
Cradle Song, arranged for violins in unison. 

On December 18, the annual sip. y= in honor of Bee- 
thoven’s birthday, was presented by the Heizer Music School 
at the MacDowell Club. Mrs. Heizer opened the program 
with a talk on Beethoven’s compositions versus the works 
of Franz Schuzert. Margaret FitzGibbon, Abe Halpern, 
Myrna McComas, Melvin Walters, Fritz Borman, Elmer 
Disch, Arthur Fosberg and Mrs. J. V. Ryan furnished the 
music. 

Mrs. 
pupils, Joan 


Frederick Heizer recently presented two artist- 
Pettit Boyd and Myrna McComas, in a two- 
piano recital, the program including Fantasie and Fugue 
(Bach-Bauer), Theme and Variations (Beethoven-Saint- 
Saéns), — Chopin's Rondo. 

Harry Thatcher, Jr., a gold medal pupil of Mrs. Heizer, 
is a member of the music faculty at the Iowa University. 


Middleton Sings Elijah in Detroit 
Arthur Middleton scored success in Elijah with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra on December 27. Earlier this 
season he appeared in concert in Texas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri. This month the singer will give a 
joint recital with Althouse in Hartford, Conn., and in April 
he will tour the western coast. 





HELEN THOMAS. 
engagements by Helen Thomas brought this 
4 soprano into particular notice. November 27 
she sang for the Women’s Philharmonic Society, and De- 
cember 4 at a Hotel Vanderbilt concert. A joint recital, 
December 10, with Henry Van Campen, bass, over Radio 
W AAT, won praise for both singers. December 19 she left 
for a concert tour in Ohio, her native state, and other book- 
ings include Atlantic City; Empire State, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, January 19; Musicians’ Club, New York, 
January 23; Dennis Hotel Recital, Atlantic City, January 
26. Some idea of her personality, youthful, smiling, is evi- 
dent in the accompanying photograph. (Volpe photo.) 
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Mr. AYLESWorRTH SPEAKS 

Last week this department published what Jerome H. 
Louchheim, chairman of the board of the Columbia system 
of broadcasting, had to say at the opening of the 1928 
season. Now we quote Merlin H. Aylesworth, president 
of the National Broadcasting System. Both these men are 
figures in the world of radio. Mr. Aylesworth: 

“An era of usefulness, rather than of mere entertainment, 
is ahead of radio in 1928. The new era of radio comes as 
a result of progress both in the facilities and the art of 
broadcasting. 

“Improvement and expansion of the physical equipment for 
broadcasting and reception within the past year have been 
unparalleled. But of even greater importance to the future 
is the final acceptance of radio by the finest artists, the 
greatest scholars and educators and the most gifted enter- 
tainers as the medium through which they can reach the 
greatest national audience. This, added to a new realization 
on the part of radio broadcasters that the most effective 
as well as the most popular program are those with a 
distinct educational, cultural and entertainment value, has 
won for radio prestige and support not even dreamed of a 
year or two ago. 

“Our first year of operation has been a year of prepara- 
tion and of self-education. It has been a year of learning 
and of building. 

“Prior to 1927, the linking together of a chain of stations 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf to the 
Canadian border was regarded as ‘stunt’ broadcasting. To- 
day, however, this is a frequent occurence. The demand for 
programs of excellence, together with the adoption of broad- 
casting by ‘Big Business’ as 4 medium of maintaining ‘good- 
will contact with the public, has made it possible for the 
National Broadcasting Company to serve additional stations 
and thousands of listeners who otherwise could not have 
heard these programs satisfactorily.’ 

In order that the public might cooperate with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company in its efforts to improve the 
material as well as develop the medium for broadcasting, 
Mr. Aylesworth explains, an Advisory Council of eighteen 
recogiized leaders in public life was formed early this year. 

“This was done,” he statés, “so that we might have the 
guidance of the ablest people in putting our facilities to 
their best possible use. 

“In its inaugural program about one year ago, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company presented a carefully selected 
group of outstanding artists, as illustrating our hopes and 
ambitions for the radio broadcasting of the future. On that 
memorable evening Will Rogers, the humorist, was heard 
from his stage dressing-room in Independence, Kansas; the 
glorious voice of Mary Garden was heard from her hotel 
suite in Chicago, while in New York, Titta Ruffo, Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Symphony Orchestra, Edwin 
Franko Goldman and his band, the New York Oratorio 
Society and Weber and Fields were heard. At that time, 
there was a very great question in the minds of some of us 
as to whether or not we should have awaited the natural 
development of radio broadcasting before presegting, to the 
public what we hoped to do sometime in the fytfre. 

“Since the early fall of 1927, however, the achievements 
of that first program have been reached in every week of 
broadcasting. Leading American industries together with 
the National Broadcasting Company and associated stations 
are now regularly producing not only the type of diversified 
program presented on that evening, but with artists of 
equally high ability. A list of the talent heard over the 
National Broadcasting Company system during the months 
of November and December alone constitutes virtually a 
directory of the leading artists of the concert, theater and 
opera stages. 

3ecause the United States leads the world in diversified 
fine radio broadcasting, it has won a much larger audience 
than any other country. Radio has, in fact, taken its place 
as an important necessity in the American home. We take 
our exercise from it in the morning, the mothers and wives 
are entertained by it during the day and in the evenings the 
family group sits at home by the fireside with front row 
seats for the best instruction and the greatest entertainment 
in the world. 

“The whole world is brought together in a community of 
interest never before possible. People in the country or 
the small towns hear the same artists enjoyed by their city 
cousins. Barriers that before separated country and city, 
one section from another, are down. This is bringing a 
new national understanding. Our horizon is widened, our 
understanding increased. We are better citizens because of 
radio—better informed, better educated, more cultured and 
happier. 

“The National Broadcasting Company is proud to have 
played a part in bringing radio brodacasting in America to 
its present position of influence and prestige. But it fore 
sees for the future an even richer field for accomplishment 
and its sole aim and ambition is to contribute to the maxi- 
mum of its abilities and facilities to the highest development 
of this new art.” 

On TuRNING THE DIAL 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 1—The Judson hour in the afternoon 
had for its major orchestral selection the Jupiter symphony 
of Mozart. The soloist was Ruth Rae, violinist, who draws 
a tone of beauty from her instrument. We are convinced 
also, that Miss Rae is a violinist although the announcer 
tried very hard to make her a pianist. What saved the 
situation was that this very person eventually saw the 
humor of his own statement and chuckled with us. That 
young talent, Sylvia Altman, has much to offer, artistically 
and she gave us a taste of it early in the morning. Who 
was not listening, we wonder, to the two major events of 
the evening—the initiation of the Ampico hour over WEAF, 
which, after this will be heard on Thursday evenings, and 
the annual event offered by the Victor Company ? In the 
former Josef Lhevinne played two Liszt numbers. Over 
the air th playing of Mr. Lhevinne was brought to us with 
all its clarity and poetic beauty. The same sensitive touch 
and inimitable technic were present as in his concert work. 
Was it presumption or ignorance which made Vincent Lopez, 
immediately following Mr. Lhevinne, state that he was glad 





- V. J., Miss Bamman built 
in tie 7 * of th — tiny shop of black lacquer 
to be the “guest of honor ot the evening: erhaps what white enamel and pink 
Mr. Lopez meant was that he was glad and privileged to be loth. which became kno 
an honored guest of the occasion ! This treat was no sooner : as “Pinkie’s Pantry.” 
over than our musical souls feasted on the pure music given . j this shop she later at 
us by the Victor Company. Rosa Ponselle, Giovanni Mar model bitches. .: ebieh 
~* . ut ¥ cr , Aree 
tinelli and Ezio Pinza, with the Metropolitan chorus and been equipped by manufa 
; : en equip} ranufac 
Victor Orchestra, joined forces to entertain us. Miss turers to show their house 
Ponselle’ nditi aria fr J a; Martinelli’ ae a So ee Cae 
r arey Par re on es Afr; trom i ig M artine “ ” hold appliances m practical use. Recently the. Associated 
se aradiso, fré ricaine, at Li ye Be D ra 
Palsieh , ned ein iy gales inzas number Press announced that Pinkie’s Pantry had won first award 
from La Forza del Destino would have been enough to say ’ ; S eeanraiiel hatin al . f 
sta Sabha viel eg eae . : a , from nearly a thousand competitors all over America ’ 
that it was “great.” But to add to this, the Temple scene : 


j 
: ; , : ns being the finest roadside refreshment place. The award was 
from Aida, the Miserere from I] Trovatore, and chorus ee fine : pos € au 


made through the Art Center, New York, by Mrs. John D 
Rockefeller, Jr. Miss Bamman ts a sister atharine A 
Bamman, concert manager. 





Marie Bronarzyk, Chicago winner of the At- _ scan 
water-Kent third prize, and pupil of Mme. June many other organizations play this haunting creation we 
Alberta Lowry of the Gunn School, Chicago, will quite convinced that this band alone plays it as we want i 
very soon resume her concerts over the air from always played. Gershwin knew his men and deliberate! 
station WGN, Chicago. had Whiteman’s Band in mind when writing the work. 1 
personality of Al Jolson in Florida and Fred Ston 
Chicago could not be gotten over the air, which is o 
numbers from Cavalleria and Pagliacci made this one of the the things that limits radio. Earlier in the evening | 
finest concerts we have ever heard either on concert platform Salmond, delightful cellist, and Barbara Maurel, mezzo so 
or radio. To the Victor Company goes the credit for this Prano, entertained for the Columbia hour. Those who have 
artistic and distinguished assemblage. In passing, we would heard Mr. Salmond in concert could readily picture his tall 
like to comment that, great as is Miss Ponselle and versatile figure leaning caressingly over his instrument and hear him 
as is her artistry, we doubt if she would ever include in her draw _the same deep resonant tones from his instrument 
repertory Vesti La Giubba from Pagliacci as was stated Mr. Salmond is a great cellist, and the assistance of Miss 
by The New York Times in the radio section which an- Maurel added to the interest of the program 
nounced this excellent concert. TuHurspay, JANUARY 5.—Lewis James, tenor, found favor 

Monpay, JANUARY 2.—Perhaps because of the holiday the over the Maxwell hour. There is something entirely consol 
radio offered little of importance. In the evening there were ing about being able to turn in on a regular feature and 
two events of note, however: the fact that Roxy was not know that it is going to give us pleasure. That is the way 
with his Gang, (some say he has given up the air; others we feel about the Maxwell hour, and this time Mr. James 
that he has gone to Atlantic City for a rest), and the other did a lot to help the thing along. From Chicago came t 





the 
that Mario Chamlee sang with the General Motors hour. dear old strains of Trovatore, and old as it is we alway 
Mr. Chamlee has a voice which is peculiarly adapted to come back to the melodies of Verdi with a new vigor aftet 
broadcasting ; it is extraordinarily sweet and it records with we have strayed a little from the path. Claudia Muzio sang 
all the emotional quality which the singer throws into it. gloriously. The second of the Ampico entertainments pre 
He sang the aria from Manon beautifully, and touched the 
hearts of his “e irers with the popular song, Marcheta. It 
was an artistic bit that lingered long with us. 


Tuespay, JANUARY 3.—Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman had JOHN CHARLES 


something very interesting to say about Richard Wagner 

over WGBS, and as Mrs. Goldman is an authority on the ; 
history of musicians, what she says should be well weighed 

and digested. There was an interesting singer with the i 


Edison hour, a soprano whose name came to us as Francesca ‘ j the Famous Baritone 


Cuce. We were pleased with her rendition of the aria from Recital - Concert - Opera 
Cavalleria; it was poignant. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4.—Of course the big event was Assisted By ERIC ZARDO Pranist 


1e Dodge hour. It was not essentially musical; in fact the Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
only bit of music was the Paul Whiteman Band rendition 33 West 42™ Street. New York City | 


of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. And after we have heard 
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In Five Parts, Supplement and Piano Accompaniment book 
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Pablo Casals says: You display in your Supplement the experience of a professor and 
the exquisite taste of a mature artist. I congratulate you most sincerely. 
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Richard Buhlig as the main attraction. Mr. Buhlig 
of repute and his playing also embodies con 
We wonder just why the Ampico program 
is such a heterogeneous arrangement. We doubt if those 
interested in the Ampico reproducing would want some of 
the more trivial offerings among their collection of choice 


numbers 


sented 
pianist 
poetry 


is a 
siderable 


Another of those popular pianistic 
inaugurated by the Baldwin-Welte-Mignon Com- 
pany over WCGU, when Dorothy Miller Duckwitz was the 
The arrangement for this series is a big boost for 
In this it sponsored more than just hit and miss 
musicians. Miss Duckwitz’ interpretation of Debussy was 
particularly pleasing, and we were glad to note how beaut 
fully the Welte Mignon cooperated. Genia Zielinska offered 
a program of Russian music which she interpreted with 
genuine feeling and color. The music of the Russians is 
particularly adapted for this coloratura, who seems to un 


Fripay, JANUARY 6 


series wa 


soloist 


this station 


derstand it thoroughly 

Sunpay, JANuAry 8.—The list of Sunday attractions was 
Katherine Palmer, soprano, opened a new after 
Devora Nadworney, in a new series 
Timers. The contralto was assisted by Ar- 
violinist, and both offered some delightful 

Miss Nadworney was particularly pleas- 
ing as her program progressed. The Lenox String Quartet 
was a valuable entertainer of the day, and Haydn was 
treated with musicianship at the ensemble’s hands. We were 
disappointed in not hearing Agnes Davis, winner of the 
Atwater Kent first prize. Sjmehow the public is interested 
in the career of this young singer and all would have liked 
to have known just | sings when performing for 
and not in contest. Ann Mack replaced her, and 
she and Armand Tokatyan soothed our ears for an hour 
Last but not least was the delight of hearing Don Amaizo, 
Sunday performances are a 


r njovable 


noon and also 
known as First 


Birkenholz, 


series, 


cade 


moments Of musit 


how she 


pleasure 


wizard of the violin, whose 


source unalloyed joy 


Facts OF INTEREST 


Walter Damrosch’s radio school talks will be inaugurated 
January 21 

Shura Cherkassky, young virtuoso, 
debut over WBAL, January 15 

A new suite by Eastwood Lane, Down the River, 
given a first performance, with Mr. Lane conducting, 
on January 29, over WBAL 

Sephen Czuckor has been appointed chairman of the Radio 
Round Table Committee of the Advertising Club of Amer 
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will make his radio 


Sold 


will bn 


Station WREN, of Lawrence, Kans., joins the NBC blue 
sponsored by Acousticon, a hearing aid for 
the deaf, has been ope ned over WEAF 

Miecyslaw Munz will make his second New York appear 
ance this m when he broadcasts on January 19 over 
WJZ. The pianist leaves immediately afterwards for Lex 
ington, Ky., plays January 22, and that same 
with the Symphony under Molinari 
and Jeritza will be the artists for the 
rt, January 20 
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Chorus of 550 at St. Vincent de Ferrer’s 
from Mt. St 


Vincent, under the 
sing the Messa 
Church on 


The chorus of 550 girls 


direction of S. Constantino Yon, will 
Vincent de Ferrer’s 


Sunday, January 15, at eleven o'clock 


Chasalis by Orefice at St 


St. Louis Critic Retires 


vears of music and 
Globe-Democrat, Richard 
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an unbroken curve of cantilena. It is in itself a marvelous 
achievement. 

3ut then there are also other matters for astonishment in 
the playing of this Spanish worker of wonders. His tones 
have appeal, delicacy, and richness, at will. His technic is 
phenomenal, his fingers covering the keyboard with amazing 
speed and certainty and spinning off double notes as easily 
as scales. Contrapuntal and polyphonic intricacies have no 
terrors for Segovia as he exemplified again and again, par- 
ticularly in a number of short pieces by Bach, said to have 
heen composed for the lute. 

The guitar master revealed exquisite musical sensibility 
in some pieces by Sor (1778-1839), Tarrega, Albeniz, and 
Granados, and in them especially appealed to the many Span- 
ish listeners in his audience. 

Segovia’s success was instantaneous, demonstrative, com- 
pletely convincing. His contributions to the American musi- 
cal season represent a distinct and important artistic novelty, 
aside from giving to the guitar an expressional ranking 
hitherto denied to that instrument. 

In appearance Segovia is tall, dark, with much wavy 
black hair. His bearing is dignified, his ‘manner serious, 
modest, distinguished. 

The second recital of Segovia was scheduled for last eve- 
ning. There will be further early appearances here. 


Tannhauser at the Century 

There were many excellent features about the Tannhauser 
performance in concert form that Sol Hurok presented at 
the Century Theater last Sunday afternoon, the principal 
one, perhaps, being the re-appearance of Johanna Gadski as 
Elizabeth. Mme. Gadski, looking remarkably young and 
revealing anew her regal bearing, was to many a genuine 
surprise vocally. The singer is fairly well along in years 
now, but her voice remains great. The quality is the same, 
and except for once or twice She did not force Here and 
there she slipped a bit from the pitch—but this did not mat 
ter to the large audience which gave her a warm welcome 
Her singing of Elizabeth’s aria was beautifully done, quite 
as well sung as by many of our younger singers, and a 
great deal better than others. There was the old nobility 
of style and phrasing and a dramatic fervor that were im- 
pressive. In the duet with Tannhauser, Mme. Gadski also 
rose to fine heights, and her Prayer in the third act was a 
climax to the afternoon’s achievements. Gadski is still 
great! She should be heard more frequently. 

The other two women of the cast were Marta Witt- 
kowska, who sang the music of Venus admirably; she will 
be remembered for some very fine operatic appearances here 
some years ago, and, as a concert artist, she is also ac- 
ceptable. The bit of the Shepherd was entrusted to Adelaide 
Fischer, who revealed a voice of lovely, clear quality. 

In the case of the men, there were three who stood out 
prominently. First, Paul Althouse, who Tannhauser’s role 
and acquitted himself with honor. His voice was full and 
powerful, even in the fine top notes, and as he sang one 
wondered why Althouse is not back again at the Metropoli- 
tan and singing German roles. A tenor of his type is sorely 
needed there. His diction was quite perfect and his inter- 
pretation of the part dramatic and finely. conceived. In the 
duet with Mme. Gadski the voices blended nicely and both 
received quite an ovation. 

Reinald Werrenrath made a mighty good Wolfram 
Vocally he could not have been improved upon and there 
was true operatic style in his singing, besides a clarity of 
diction that is always a delight—because it is rare. Alex- 
ander Kipnis, f the Chicago Civic Opera, also 
shared in the honors. His is one of the finest voices of its 
kind heard in many a moon and he rounded out a fine array 
of singers for the cast 

There was a chorus from the Metropolitan for several 
selections and Ernest Knoch gave the score a commendable 
reading, holding his orchestra in check during the singing 
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ke YORK EVENING SUN, Dec. 28, 1927: 
“FLASHES OF BRILLIANCE.” 


MALKIN TRIO 


COVERED THEMSELVES WITH GLORY 


LIN DOWNES, “New York Times,” Dec. 28, 1927: “Goldmark Quartet BRILLIANTLY PLAYED.” “In 
the Schubert trio there was a FINENESS of BALANCE.” 
SPICUOUS for its MUSICIANSHIP and DELICATE FEELING—a GENUINE and BEAUTIFUL trib- 
ute to the memory of an incomparable creative artist.” “It was GOOD also to hear the trio of Smetana.” 
“NOBLE in simplicity, TOUCHING in SENTIMENT, 
and interpretive TALENT on the part of the PERFORMERS.” 


ICHARD L. STOKES, “The Evening World,” Dec. 28, 1927: 
proved last night when Town Hall was CROWDED with ENTHUSIASTS for its second concert of the 
“The performance was one of ADMIRABLE 


RENA BENNETT, “New York American,” Dec. 28, 1927: “The three musical members of the Malkin 
family played at Town Hall last night to MANY and ADMIRING auditors. 
n public concerts and their individuat TALENTS and combined MUSICIANSHIP have as often been 
Last evening’s. programme began with Schubert’s B flat trio. 
portant and subsidiary theme was pronounced clearly and maintained with a TRUE SENSE of its relation 
The TONAL BLENDING of the instruments and the proportion in 
POETIC passages and in DRAMATIC climaxes reflected the SKILL, TASTE and JUDGMENT of the 
Every movement was executed in a JUDICIOUS, MUSICAL and CONVINCING MANNER.” 

“The performance was marked by a RICHNESS of TONE.” 
“INTELLIGENCE, GOOD COLORING and MUSICIANLY SYM- 


“N. Y. Eve. Telegram,” Dec. 28, 1927 


“The performance as a whole was CON- 


incidentally a vehicle for MUCH VIRTUOSITY 
“The concert attracted a LARGE AUDI- 


“The POPULARITY of the Malkin Trio was 
STANDARDS, ELOQUENT, SENSITIVE and 
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of the soloists, the result being a perfect blending of voice 
and orchestra, which is not always the case. The overture 
to the first act and the prelude to the third were beautifully 
played, and Mr. Knoch and his men were called upon to 
acknowledge the audience’s applause several times during 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Hurok is due considerable praise for giving perform- 
ances of this nature and one hope there are more to come. 


Roxy Symphony. Orehestra: Carl Friedberg, 
Soloist 

Richard Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel was the final touch on 
the program at Roxy's, Sunday morning. It was the climax 
to a fare of diverse orchestral gems which ranged from 
an Abert transcription of a Bach choral and fugue to an 
orchestral version of Von Weber’s Invitation to the Dance, 
with the Don Juan overture in between, and a splendid per- 
formance of the first movement of Beethovens fifth con- 
certo by Carl Friedberg. There was a din of applause for 
the soloist as he concluded his playing, and so persistent 
was it that he came back to play once—but he played twice 
and had not the stage hands moved his piano away he would 
have been welcomed a third time. The orchestra repeated 
its astoundingly fine work, under the sure hand of Erno 
Rapee. It was a good concert. 


Gdal Saleshi Author of New Book 


Gdal Saleski, cellist and composer, has just made his 
début as an author, a book by him, Famous Musicians of 
a Wandering Race, having been issued recently by the 
Block Publishing Company. The book contains biographical 
sketches of over four hundred prominent musicians and 


GDAL SALESKI, 
cellist, composer and author of Famous Musicians of @ 
Wandering Race, a book recently published by the Bloch 
Publishing Company, New York. 


should therefore prove an excellent volume for reference 
purposes. 

Mr. Saleski is a Russian by birth and has been interested 
in the pursuit of music from the age of eight, when he 
began singing in choirs. During the years that he acquired 
his musical education, academic subjects were not neglected, 
so that he has a well grounded education. 

While a scholarship pupil at the Leipzig Conservatory, 
from which he is a graduate, he played for four years in the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra under Nikisch. During 1910 he 
played as soloist with the Symphony Orchestra in Kiev, 
under the direction of Schneevoigt, and in 1911 he became 
first cellist of the Symphony Orhestra in Odessa, Russia. 
Following tours throughout Russia, Mr. Saleski went to 
Germany for the summer of 1913, and the following year 
was connected with the Symphony Orchestra in Pavlovska 
near St. Petersburg. After the first year of the World 
War, he went to Sweden, where he concertized for a year ; 
but upon receiving an invitation to join the Arve Arvesens 
String Quartet in Christiania, Norway, he settled in the 
latter city, teaching large classes as well as doing concert 
work. From 1917 to 1921 Mr. Saleski was first cellist 
of the Bergen, Norway, Philharmonic Orchestra. During 
that period, in addition to his orchestral work, he toured 
the country and organized a string quartet in Bergen. 

Mr. Saleski came to the United States in 1921, and during 
1922-23 he played with the City Symphony Orchestra of 
New York. The following year he went to Rochester, N. 
Y.. to become first cellist of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra and to play at the Eastman Theater. Returning 
to New York, he concertized in recital and chamber music 
ensembles, and in October, 1925, joined the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, a position which he still holds. 


Roman Choir at St. Patrick’s Cathedral Next 
Sunday 


The celebrated Roman Poliphonic Choir, composed of 
singers from the Vatican Basilicas of Rome, under the 


PATHY.” 
NAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, in “The World,” Oct. 7, 1927: “Their TECHNICAL 
S PLEASANT SHIMMER.” “INGRATIATING QUALITY of TONE.” 
LIN DOWNES, in “The Times,” March 23, 1927: “An EXCELLENT ensemble of artists whose abilities 
have been proved long before this.” “Fine MUSICIANSHIP and SINCERITY,” “EXCELLENT BAL- better occasion could be had for a farewell than a Solemn 
ANCE.” Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The famous Papae Mar- 
ERALD TRIBUNE, March 23, 1927: “They form a WELL-BALANCED, EXPRESSIVE, MUSICIAN- celli Mass for six mixed voices by Palestrina will be ren- 
LY ensemble.” dered. The cathedral choir will sing the Gregorian chant 
of the day, and Pietro Yon will play the organ solos on 
the new chancel organ. 
The Cathedral authorities are offering this opportunity 
to the public, and no tickets will be required. 


direction of Msgr. R. Casimiri, will sing their farewell 
program at St. Patrick’s Cathedral next Sunday, January 15, 
at eleven o'clock. ; 3 

The choir is returning to Rome on January 17 and no 
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Schipa Sings Radie Britain’s Prize Son, Nirvana 


Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera, has the 
distinction of having given first public utterance in Chicago 
to Radie Britain’s Nirvana at his recital at the Blackstone 
Theater recently. This song was awarded first prize in a 
state competition of Texas composers, Herbert Witherspoon 
being the judge. The ceremony of awarding the prize took 
place recently in San Antonio, Tex., where Nirvana received 
its first performance by Mrs. Fred Jones, with the composer 
at the piano, and was enthusiastically received. Herbert 
Witherspoon’s choice of the prize winning song reflects as 
much credit upon the selecting judge as the song itself adds 
a new and well merited laurel to the fame of the young and 
rarely gifted composer. This was also sufficiently proven by 
Schipa’s rendition of this littlke gem among modern song 
literature. 

The poem by John Hall Weelock contains a deep and 
touching sentiment, the aloof sentiment of a departed spirit 
lying “at Heaven’s high oriels,” far removed from earthly 
strife and sorrow. It has an atmosphere of profound con- 
solation, and is based upon an almost visionary thought of 
tenderness without sentimentality, a thought exquisitely 
formed and beautifully expressed. 

And beautiful also is the music, which is the product of 
real inspiration. A perfectly balanced melodic line, giving 
the voice full opportunity for emotional and cultural dis- 
play, is woven into a soothing harmonic background which 
all by itself is filled with eloquence, disclosing a startling 
variability in the selection and subtle combination of choice 
tone material. The exquisite subtlety of the harmonic con- 
struction is best shown by. the final cadence, where a succes- 
sion of non-harmonic tones gently leads back to the original 
tonic, etherealized by a suppressed third. There is an in- 
definable air of refinement and artistic culture about this 
song which sufficiently explains its instantaneous success 
with the connoisseurs of musical art. 

One of the Musicat Courter’s representatives had an in- 
teresting talk with Radie Britain regarding her prize-winning 
song. The unusual choice of the poem and the equally un- 


usual mode of expressing it musically led to the question 
how she came to write this particular song. Miss Britain 
replied: “Fate and circumstance led to it. Last year, while 
studying in Germany, I was distracted by sudden news that 
my only sister, a most lovable child of thirteen, and my 
dearest companion, had been suddenly called away—over- 
night, so to speak. I rushed home into the desolation of a ber- 
eaved home, unable to give or find consolation. That was 
fate. Circumstance played into my hands—John Hall Wee- 
lock’s poem—and for the first time I began to see the other 
side, the freed spirit of a beloved, departed one arrived at the 
sublime goal Nirvana, speeding from there its serene mes- 
sage of consolation. A feeling of peaceful calm, hitherto 
hardly known, came over me and without any effort on my 
part, formed itself into music which I almost subconsciously 
jotted down. I can truly say that this song was written in 
a state of mind commonly called ‘inspiration,’ which, alas, 
falls to our lot only at rare and crucial moments in our 
existence. And so, before I realized it myself, Nirvana was 
written.” 

Asked about her artistic activities in general, Miss Britain 
replied that she had written a Symphonic Intermezzo for 
orchestra which is to have its first performance in January 
by the Chicago Women’s Symphony Orchestra, Ethel Le- 
ginska conducting, and that she had just finished an over- 
ture, Pygmalion, based on the Greek legend. In February 
she goes on a concert tour with Arthur Kraft, whose pro- 
gram is largely. made up of Miss Britain's songs, among 
them Nirvana, Withered Flowers, Time of Roses, The 
Sunken City and others. On this occasion, Miss Britain, 
who is a true child of the Texas plains, will also play her 
Western Suite and others of her own works for piano. Re- 
cently Sacha Corado, a German baritone with a rarely beau- 
tiful voice, has been broadcasting Miss Britain’s songs over 
the radio in Chicago. 

Radie Britain is the pupil in composition of Albert Noelte, 
who is at present conducting a master class at the Girvin 
Institute of Music and Allied Arts in Chicago, where Miss 
Britain acts as his assistant. 





Buffalo Symphony Orchestra Opens Season 


At the first concert this segson by the Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra, Arnold Cornelissen, conductor, Felix Salmond, 
cellist, was the soloist. There was a large audience on hand 
to greet this successful organization and the comments of 
the press were most complimentary. 

_Said the Evening Times in part: 

“The Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, last night in Elm- 
wood Music Hall, gave the first of a series of five evening 
concerts which delighted an enthusiastic audience and 
augured well for this flourishing organization which is be- 
ginning its seventh season. The Buffalo Symphony Or- 
chestra now is placed on a firm foundation through the 
enterprise of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra Association, 
of which Francis B. Frazee is president. With Arnold 
Cornelissen conducting, the concert opened with the over- 
ture to The Merry Wives of Windsor, by Nicolai. It was 
a fitting opening number and Mr. Cornelissen displayed his 
complete grasp of the music. Concerto in D for cello and 
orchestra featured Felix Salmond at the cello. Mr. Salmond 
played beautifully and displayed great artistry especially 
in the Prelude Allegro Maestoso and the Intermezzo. 
Suite L’Arlesienne, by Bizet, an orchestral number, was 
played with dazzling technic and brilliance, and the Pastoral 
Scene, one of Mr. Cornelissen’s own composition, won a 
tremendous ovation for both orchestra and composer. Kol 
Nidrei, by Bruch, in which Mr. Salmond again played su- 
perbly on the cello, won tribute for cellist, orchestra and 
leader.” 

The Courier-Express stated in part: “Last evening wit- 
nessed a great civic event, the first of a series of five eve- 
ning concerts by the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, with 
Arnold Cornelissen, conducting, and Felix Salmond, the 
distinguished cellist, as soloist. Elmwood Music Hall was 
well filled with an enthusiastic audience to welcome this 
young, but flourishing organization that begins its seventh 
season with the high hopes born of encouragement from 
every side. Having weathered the storms of early years, 
the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra now is placed on a firm 
foundation through the enterprise of the Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra Association, of which Francis B. Frazee is presi- 
pent. The orchestra has been lsnesina and the program 
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presented at its first concert of the season was one of which 
any city might be proud.” 


Zurich Gives “Jonny” a Hearty 
Welcome 


Paderewski Overwhelmed with Acclamation—Juliette 


Wihl Greeted with Enthusiasm 


ZirtcH.—Out of the fairly full and interesting musical 
life of Ziirich two genuine events stand forth as landmarks 
in the season. The greatest of these was the first perform- 
ancé here of Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf, the opera which 
has broken the record for popularity in modern music. Too 
much has already been written about it to permit of dis- 
cussion here. It is enough to say that the Ziirich audience 
was quite as enthusiastic as all the other listeners have been. 

The other event was the reappearance of Ignaz Paderew- 
ski after an absence of more than twenty years. Both the 
large and small auditoriums of the Tonhalle were packed 
and people even crowded near the piano, De spite the master’s 
gray hair he is still the same “heaven-stormer” of the key- 
board that he used to be, and whether he plays Bach, Bee 
thoven Schumann, Chopin or modern composers, one cannot 
but admit the greatness of his interpretations. His physical 
endurance, too, is nothing short of marvelous. After a 
strenuous program lasting over three hours he can still grip 
his audience with the very first note of a piece. 

The applause following his concert seemed never-ending 
and he was recalled for enough encores to constitute a 
second program. 
after an absence of a few years, of an 
other pianist, less celebrated but also very popular in 
Switzerland, must be mentioned. It is that of Juilette Wihl 
whose return was greeted with such enthusiasm and ac- 
clamation that she must surely want to return soon again. 

Volkmar Andre celebrated his twenty-fifth jubilee as 
conductor of the Ziirich Mixed Chorus not long ago with a 
performance of Zoltan Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus and 
Berlioz’s Te Deum, for which he was enthusiastically ac- 
claimed. G 


The appearance, 


Carmela Ponselle Charms Audience 

“Carmela Ponselle, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, charmed an audience of more than fifteen 
hundred “with a recent recital given in Bridgeport, Conn., 
for the benefit of the Fanny Crosby Memorial Home for 
Elderly People, according to the Post of that city. The 
paper continues to state that “Miss Ponselle has a high 
sense of the dramatic and her selections painted vivid little 
musical pictures for the assembled listeners. Her costume 
was in keeping with the colorfulness of her songs.” 

The program opened with the aria, O Mio Fernando, 
from Bellini’s La Favorita, and the singer continued with 
works by Puccini, Debussy, Strauss and Schubert. In the 
second part of the program, entitled The Days of Martha 
Washington, Miss Ponselle “did much to heighten the effect 
by appearing in a white silk wig and flirting a little black 
fan even as they did in those long ago days,” the Post 
further stated. 


Items from Estelle ‘Liebling’s Studio 


Muriel La France, coloratura soprano, was the soloist at 
the Fox Washington Theater the weeks of December 19 and 
December 26. Helen Withers and Karin Colon were en 
gaged for the new Ziegfeld production, The Three Mus- 
keteers. Olive Cornell, coloratura soprano, gave a recital in 
Boston on January 9. Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, 
was the soloist at the Roxy Theater the weeks of December 
19 and December 26. Ann Balthy, coloratura soprano, and 
Dorothy Miller, coloratura soprano, have been engaged for 
the Roxy Theater. John Griffin, tenor, was the soloist at 
the Roxy Theater the week of January 2. All are artist- 
pupils of Estelle Liebling. 
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R. L., on March 4, and will play a New York recital in 
Town Hall on March 10. 


COURIER 


Amsterdam Critic Pays Tribute to Monteux 

The following review from the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant is a significant commentary on the high regard that 
is held in Holland for Pierre Monteux, associate conductor 
with Willem Mengelberg of the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam : 

“Eroica, partita for piano and orchestra, Casella, played 
by the composer, and Overture William Tell. 

“Supremely, the matchless orchestra gave all this music 
under Pierre Monteux, surely Mengelberg’s equal. A con- 
ductor of admirable talents and of a strong individuality, 
always surprising, always disclosing a genial musical inter- 
pretation. The orchestra was masterly, giving themselves 
with pleasure and enthusiasm to the leading of the great 
artists that is Pierre Monteux. After the performance of 
the Eroica, Monteux and the orchestra were given an ova 
tion of fully two minutes, and seldom was the public so 
deeply affected 

“Besides a most delicate accompaniment to the Mozart 
violin concerto in D and Ravel’s Tzigane played by Yelly 


PIERRE 
MONTEU 


1! CARICATURE OF PIERRE MONTEUX 
d’Aranyi, the orchestra gave an interpretation to the fullest 
details of the Egmont overture, two nocturnes by Debussy 
and Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel. Giving it a thought that 
the orchestra played two different programs in one day, then 
one is amazed at the enormous vitality and versatility of the 
ensemble. It is the transscendent merit of Monteux that 
he knows how to inspire anew the members of the orchestra. 
Really Monteux conducted this afternoon in such a masterly 
manner that words fail to describe it.” 


Mme. Sherwood-Newkirk Pupil Assists Gigli 

When Beniamino Gigli opened his concert tour at Stan 
ford, Conn., at the Palace Theater, on January 8, he was 
assisted by Freda Williams, soprano, an artist-pupil of Lillian 
Sherwood-Newkirk, well known teacher of Norwalk, Conn., 
and New York. Miss Williams’ numbers were: The Spirit 
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Flower (Campbell-Tipton) and Homing (Del Riego) for the 
first group, and Dawn (Curran) and Songs My Mother 
Taught Me (Dvorak). She will go on tour with the Metro- 
politan tenor. 

Alice Godillot, another singer who studied for years with 
Mme. Newkirk, is soprano soloist of Dr. Fosdick’s Church. 


Edward Johnson Again at Metropolitan 


The return of Edward Johnson to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company tomorrow evening, January 13, is an event to which 
his many friends have been looking forward with much an- 
ticipation. This marks the opening of his sixth consecutive 
season with the company, and his initial performance will be 
in the role of Don Jose, sung to Jeritza’s Carmen. The opera 
will be repeated with the same cast on January 27, the per- 


Mishkin 
EDWARD JOHNSON 


as Don Jose in Carmen 


formance to be given for the benefit of the Babies’ Hospital, 
at the price of fifteen dollars a ticket. 

Mr. Johnson’s reappearance at the opera will bring back 
Deems Taylor’s The King’s Henchman, in which he created 
the part of Althelwold at its world premiere at the Metro- 
politan last February. Another role that the tenor has 
seemed to make his own is that of Pelleas 

The year of 1927, which was a very active one for the 
artist, opened with performances at the Metropolitan, at the 
close of which Mr. Johnson went on the road with the com- 
pany, singing in Baltimore, Washington and Atlanta. Fol- 
lowing the latter engagements, a tour of recital and spring 
festival appearances extended until the opening of Ravinia 
Park in Chicago, where the tenor sang during the entire 
summer season. A Canadian tour, and later a Canadian- 
United States tour, which included engagements in fifty of 
the largest cities on the Continent, then occupied Mr. John 
son until his Metropolitan rehearsals began in the late fall 

The artist sang Radames in Aida and the Calaf in Turan- 
dot for the first time at the Metropolitan last season, as 
well as twenty-two leading roles. His contract at Ravinia 
called for fifteen leading roles, one of which, Julien, sung 
to Yvonne Gall’s Louise, was also a first appearance in that 
part for the tenor. 
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refined and well grounded.” —New York American. 
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inist with sensitive musical style, poetic in- 


refinement of taste.” —New York Sun. 
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Second New York Recital, 
December 31, 1927 


“An outstanding number was the Bruch Concerto, 
whose glorious measures were revealed with tones 
of equally glorious quality and whose intricate and 
involved passages were freely and smoothly delivered.” 


Grena Bennett, New York American. 


Kuryllo Impresses At Recital in 17th Century 
Works (headline ) 
“Technical competence and dexterity with a very good 
tone iG 
FD. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune. 


“Strong, broad tone and program of some original- 
ity. The playing of this Polish violinist had technical 
confidence born of long experience.” 

—New York Times. 
“A nicely resonant quality of tone and a good sense 
of style.” Edward Cushing, Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“Remarkable technical precision.” 
—Harold A. Strickland, The Brooklyn Times. 
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Artists Everywhere 











Charles E. Bailey, tenor, will conduct the choral work 

of the Madison Square Boys’ Club for the coming year. 
Mr. Bailey is a member of the Advertising Club Singers 
and of the Gotham Ensemble, an organization which will 
appear this season in New York, Boston, New London, 
Bangor, Milwaukee and Cincinnati. 
_ May Barron, contralto, appeared as soloist with the 
Schenectady Glee Club, and two days later was heard in a 
performance of Haensel and Gretel by the Washington 
Opera Company. . 

Ernesto Berimen’s artist pupil, Howard Lindbergh, 
was well received as a musicale given recently in the new 
Aeolian Hall, New York, under the direction of the La 
Forge-Bertimen Studios. The young pianist played with 
dash and assurance. j 
_ Alfred Blumen, Viennese pianist, has delayed his sail- 
ing to Europe in order to give another recital at Town Hall, 
February 2. 

Dudley Buck’s artist pupil, Leslie Arnold, has been 
selected to appear as soloist with the New York Symphony, 
Walter Damrosch, conducting, at a concert in Utica, N. Y., 
on January 235. 

Tilda Burke, dramatic soprano and pupil of George 
Castelle, appeared as soloist with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Glee Club in Baltimore. 

Ernest Carter’s The White Bird, performed in Osna- 
brtick, Germany, a while ago, was a splendid success, accord- 
ing to Hans Paul Passoth, who refers to the Wagner-like 
orchestration, the fluent, natural melody, and the stormy and 
continuous applause. 

Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, presented eight of that school’s pupils in 
recital a while ago. 

Marguerite Cobbey, soprano, sang at the Union Fran- 
caise No, 17 dinner last month. 

Arthur Davies, artist-pupil of Lyman Almy Perkins. 
has been appointed tenor soloist of the Shadyside Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh. 

Adelaide Fischer, soprano, assisted by Corinne Woler- 
sen, accompanist, recently gave a joint recital with Elenora 
Grey, pianist, in the studio of Joseph Regneas, New York. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will have four New York ap- 
pearances during January, appearing with the People’s Sym- 
phony; the Schola Cantorum, in its regular subscription 
series at the Town Hall, and in a special benefit performance. 
Immediately afterwards, the quartet will leave for its 
Southern tour. 

Ignaz Friedman, immediately following his only New 
York recital of the season on January 14, will sail for a 
concert tour of Europe. 

Herbert Gould, concert, oratorio and opera bass, for- 
merly of Chicago, is now located in New York. Among 
his recent engagements was an appearance in the Messiah 
with the Oratorio Society of New York. On January 5 
he sang, in Il Trovatore with the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company. From January 15 to March 1 Mr. Gould will 
tour to the Pacific Coast, his engagements to include a per- 
formance of Elijah with the Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
and the Bach B Minor Mass with the Apollo Club of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Gould is bass soloist at the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York. 

Jascha Heifetz returned to New York to spend his 
holidays. His Carnegie Hall New York recital took place 
on January 4. 

Daisy Jean demonstrated her versatility in a delightful 
program at the New York studio of Albert Buchman on 
December 4. Her vocal numbers, accompanied by herself 
on the harp, included compositions by Mozart, Veracini, 
Rachmaninoff, and Sibella; while her offerings on the cello 
comprised numbers by Bach, Pianelli, Boccherini, Mosz- 
kowski and De Falla. 

Florence Foster Jenkins was soloist for The Manhat- 
tan Study Club musicale. The large audience found much 
in her singing to admire. 

Suzanne Keener recently returned to New York from 
her first trip to the Pacific Coast. After a recital at Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga., the soprano was heard in Gainesville, Fla., 
and at Columbus, Ga., in a concert under the auspices of the 
Three Arts Club. Beginning with the first of the year she 
is booked for a Canadian tour, followed by another in the 
South. 

Charles King began a three weeks’ tour on January 1 
as accompanist for Marion Talley. Following one of the 
pianist’s appearances in Des Moines, Iowa, one of the critics 
declared that he “showed rare musicianship and played 
authoritatively,” and a New York appearance inspired the 
Herald Tribune to state that “his accompaniments were a 
distinct asset to the performance.” 

Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, was the soloist at the 
December 13 concert of the Rubinstein Club. Kate Fowler 
Chase, pianist, and Wesley G. Sontag, violinist, played the 
Dvorak sonatina, which contained the novelty of a —- 
obligato in the andante movement. Choral numbers, includ- 
ing Mana-Zucca’s Be Not Afraid (dedicated to the Rubin- 
stein Club), made up an interesting program. 

Paderewski’s tour, which began in New Rochelle on 
January 3, will take him from coast to coast. Philadelphia, 
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Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, Columbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Brooklyn, Kansas City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, De- 
troit, Toronto, New Orleans, New York, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco are among the cities to be visited. 

Alice Paton, lyric soprano, will replace Lenora Sparkes 
at the recital of the People’s Symphony concerts at the 
Washington Irving High School, New York, on January 20. 

Carmela Ponselle, Metropolitan Opera soprano, re- 
recently gave a recital in Bridgeport, Conn. An interesting 
concert tour has been booked for this singer this spring. 

Walter Warren Plock is the lyric baritone of the 
WEVD Opera Company and of the WEVD Quartet, be- 
sides being one of the station’s regular soloists. He sang 
at the banquet of the Consumers’ League at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. 

Rata Présent, pianist, was enthusiastically received hy 
the press and public on her recent reappearance with the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra. She also played recently 
for the Women’s Art Association of Canada and gave a 
recital in Chicago. 

Thomas E. Ryan presented piano and vocal pupils in 
recital at his studio in Utica, N. Y 

Harold Samuel, pianist, was soloist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra early in January, just prior to the close of his 
tour in Montreal. The middle of January the pianist will 
sail for Europe. He plans, however, to return to America 
next winter for another concert tour. 

Helen Stanley, who recently created in America the 
role of Diemuth in Richard Strauss’ Feuersnot with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, will be heard during 
the season as the leading soprano in The Love of the Three 
Kings, The Jewels of the Madonna, Die Walkure, and 
Madame Butterfly. 


Kortschak Stirs East Side 


Hugo Kortschak seems to have artistic power alike 
the aristocratic Carnegie Hall boxholders and less favored 
music lovers of the East Side. On January 1 he gave a 
recital at the Educational Alliance (East Broadway) and 
drew a capacity audience which cheered him to the echo. 
His program included the Mozart-David Serenade, the Faur¢ 
A major sonata, Bach’s Chaconne, and shorter numbers by 
Luk, Korngold, Guiraud, and Baumgartner. 


over 


Tamaki Miura’s Party 
Tamaki Miura spent a very happy Christmas in her littl 
home at Prospect Plains, N. J., where she was visited by 
eighty people, which, according to the singer, “means all of 
the town, because there are only twenty-five houses there.” 


Jan Van Bommel-Marie K. Coulter Engagement 

Good wishes are extended by the musical world to Jan 
Van Bommel and Marie K. Coulter (the latter from San 
Antonio, Tex.) on the announcement of their engagement 
Their marriage is planned for June, followed by a visit to 
Europe. 
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(See letter on another page.) 


(See letter on another page.) 
Yale Glee Club gave its annual 
concert at Masonic hall, during the Christmas holidays, 
under the leadership of Marshall M. Bartholomew. A 
goodly variety of songs was presented, all the way from 
ld-airs by Bach, Vittoria and so on, up to Vaughan Williams’ 
irrangement of the Wassail Song and Good King Wenceslas. 
There were other songs by Deems Taylor, Granville Bantock 
and arrangements by Bartholomew. L. P. Ross '28 was 
oloist 

The same 
Sokoloff 
ram 
was te 


amd Mr 


Orchestra, with Nikolai 
annual Wagnerian 

This was the concert at which Alexander Kipnis 
have been soloist, but he was unable to appear, 
Sokoloff’s only soloist was the English horn player, 
Philip Kirchner (of the orchestra) who played the solo in the 
Prelude to Act 3 of Tristan and Isolde. Other numbers 
on the excellently planned and wholly enjoyable program 
were the Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla, from Das 
Rhinegold, the Bacchanale from Tannhauser, Prelude, Love 
Duet and Love Death from Tristan, Prelude to Parsifal, 
the Magic Fire Music from Die Walkuere and the Dance 
of the Apprentices from Die Meistersinger : 


Cleveland 
baton, 


week, the 
wielding the gave its 


prog 


Detroit, Mich. isa Alsen, soprano, made her initial 
ww to Detroit audiences as soloist for the sixth pair of 
ubscription concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
rhe program was devo ted to excerpts from Wagner. Mme. 
Alsen sang Elsa’s Dream from Lohengrin and Senta’s Ballad 
from the Flying Dutchman for her first group, and The 
Love Death from Tristan and Isolde for the second part. 
Her voice, rich in timbre and of gratifying smoothness, 
enabled her to interpret her numbers in a manner to evoke 
much Her recalls were numerous and de- 


} 


enthusiasm 


served. The orchestral numbers were Huldigung’s March, 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, the Funeral March from Die 
Gotterdammerung and the Siegfried Idyll. Under the baton 
of Mr. Gabrilowitsch these numbers, as well as the accom- 
paniments for the soloist, were satisfying, and both con- 
ductor and men were acclaimed. 

For the seventh pair of concerts Carl Flesch, violinist, 
was the soloist, and met with great favor with the audience. 
Though many would have liked to have heard him in some- 
thing more than the Brahms’ concerto in D major, they 
were obliged to be satisfied without encores. The program 
opened with Mozart’s lovely Serenade for strings only and 
closed with Scriabin’s third symphony (Divine Poem) which 
was given a masterly reading by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 

For the eighth “pop” concert the Ypsilanti Normal choir, 
under the direction of Frederick Alexander, gave one of 
its usual excellent concerts. Though the Ete! of the 
choir changes more or less each season, yet Mr. Alexander 
seems to be able to maintain a very high standard. A 
larger audience than usua! enjoyed the program hugely, to 
judge by the manifestations of approval. Several orchestral 
numbers were given by the orchestra under Victor Kolar. 

William Grafing King was the soloist for the ninth con- 
certs and played most artistically the Andante and Finale 
from Mendelssohn’s concerto in E minor. Numerous re- 
calls were accorded him. For the orchestral numbers Mr. 
Kolar presented the overture to Don Giovanni by Mozart; 
Melody in F, Rubinstein, A Soldier Song, by Altschuler, 
orchestrated by d’Indy; Forget Me Not and Air de Ballet, 
Victor Herbert, and Pictures from an Exposition, by 
Moussorgsky. 

The second Musical Travelogue for the young people’s 
series, personally conducted by’ Victor Kolar and Edith M. 
Rhetts, assisted by the orchestra, took the audience into 
Scandinavia. Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1; Svendson’s 
Overture, Carnival in Paris; Sinding’s Rustle of Spring, 
and Alfven’s Midsommarvaka constituted the program. 

The Symphony choir, assisted by the orchestra and five 
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excellent soloists, recently gave a noteworthy performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, at Orchestra Hall, with Victor 
Kolar conducting. Arthur Middleton sang the title role in 
the splendid manner that has made him so well known. 
Evelyn MacNevin, contralto, displayed an agreeable voice 
and excellent style. The three other singers were from 
Detroit—Lois Johnston, soprano; Jeannette vander Velpen 
Reaume, soprano, and Stanley Perry, tenor. The music 
allotted to them was sung‘ with fine understanding and 
artistic finish. The entire performance reflected great credit 
upon Mr. Kolar, under whose training the choir has reached 
so high a standard of choral excellence. 

The Orpheus club of thirty male voices, Charles Frederic 
Morse, director, gave the first of its season’s concerts at 
Orchestra Hall. While it has seemed in the past that the 
work of the club was all that could be desired, yet Mr. 
Morse has succeeded in securing even finer effects this 
season. The outstanding number of the program in the 
minds of many was Gustav Holst’s Choral Hymns from 
the Rig Veda. Three solo voices were heard—Dr. George 
Bolender, Federal Whittlesey and Robert Luther. The work 
had the accompaniment of strings and brass. In the minds 
of others, five sea chanteys arranged by Sir Richard 
Runciman Terry took precedence. Other groups consisted 
of works of Bach, Schumann and Bantock. The soloist 
was that genial and splendid singer Cameron McLean, 
baritone, an artist who seems to be able to portray any mood 
he desires or that his song requires. Mabel Howe Mable 
was an able accompanist at the piano. 

The prize contest for Detroit composers, fostered by the 
Tuesday Musicale, came to a successful conclusion in the 
giving of an interesting program at the Twentieth Century 
Club. Five numbers were presented—Poeme Elegiaque, 
for viola, played by the composer Valbert P. Coffey with 
Margaret Mannebach at the piano; four songs from a suite, 
Songs of a Traveler, by’ Hans Hagen, sung by Winifred 
Scripps Ellis, accompanied by the composer; Valse in F, by 
Anna Segal, played by the composer; The Star of Hope, 
for women’s voices by Gertrude A. Terry, sung by the 
Tuesday Musicale chorus, and sonata in D minor, for violin 
and piano, played by William Grafing King and Willoughby 
3outon. Two other prize winning works—a Symphony by 
Hans Hagen and a string quartet by Gustav Mann—could 
not be performed on this program. The judges were Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Luther Moffett, and Earl Morse. Much 
credit is due Mabel T. Furney and her committee for the 
conducting of this successful contest. The donors of the 
prizes were William H. Murphy, Gordon Mendelssohn, 
Detroit Federation of Musicians, Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens, 
Grinnell Brothers, Mrs. Theodore Otis Leonard, Jr., and the 
Tuesday Musicale. 

A fine joint recital was given by Jeanne Gordon and 
Georges Baklanoff at the Masonic Auditorium recently. 
Both artists were in excellent voice and sang a program of 
operatic arias and songs. They were presented by Grace 
Denton. hn aes 


Johnstown, Pa. An all-American miscellaneous pro- 
gram was given for the seventh concert of the Choir En- 
semble Society of West End, with Edward A. Furhmann 
conductor, at Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
idea back of this organization is the assembling of all the 
singers of the west side of the city so as to do a distinct 
district work and avoid interference with other choruses of 
the city. The choir — of Edward Furhmann, con- 
ductor; Mrs. William A. Barron, organist; Ewart Roberts, 
assistant conductor; Edgar T. Rudge, assistant accom- 
panist, and Clarence B. Dill, librarian. The program on 
this occasion opened with Meditation Serieuse, organ selec- 
tion by Mrs. William A. Barron. The first group contained 
a choir selection, Bow Down Thine Ear, by Parker; alto 
solo by Mary Hotham Strong, Hark Hark My Soul, by 
Chadwick; choir number, The Sorrows of Death, with 
tenor solo by Edward Mills; two Negro spirituals sung by 
Philip W. Sharpe, baritone. The second group, under the 
direction of Ewart Roberts, opened with a solo by Mrs. 
Strong, He That Dwelleth in the Secret Place, by Fisher; 
a choir selection, The Light at Eventide, by Gaul, with solo 
sung by Mr. Sharpe; a choral number, All Hail the Power 
of Jesus’ Name, by Beach; a Cadman choral number, Even 
Song, with solo by Mrs. W. J. Cavanaugh, soprano, and an 
organ offertory, Nevin’s Song Without Words. The third 
group comprised four compositions by Adolph Martin 
Foerster, Rejoice the Lord Is King, sung by Mrs. Cavan- 
augh, and three chorus selections—Out of the Deep, with 
solos by Mrs. Cavanaugh and Mr. Sharpe, Ave Verum, and 
Te Deum, with solos by Mrs. Cavanaugh, Mrs. Strong 
and Mr. Mills. 

At the next concert, in May, Ludwig Spohr’s oratorio, 
The Last Judgment, will be given with chosen soloists. 


Elizabeth, N. J. Christiaan Kriens conducted the 
concert of the Elizabeth Symphony Orchestra in the audi- 
torium of the Junior High School; Herman Gelhausen, bari- 
tone and Ulrich Jelinek, violinist, were the This 
orchestra of seventy-five players, both sexes, is doing increas- 
ingly better work; they played compositions by Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Luigini, and Kriens’ own Triumphal March. 
Concertmaster Jelinek excelled in works by Hauser and 
Schubert, and baritone Gelhausen was encored after his 
group of songs. The program notes were splendid, and the 
information regarding the orchestra, conductor and soloists 
made the eight page program especially interesting. R. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Outstanding events in December's 
musical calendar were the second concert of the Kalamazoo 
Symphony Orchestra, and the singing of the Messiah at the 
Western State Teachers’ College. 

The Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of George Buckley, gave one of the most enjoyable pro- 
grams it has ever presented, with Mischa Livschutz, violin- 
ist, as soloist. Mr. Livschutz played the Paganini concerto, 
and in response to the appreciation shown for his artistry in 
this difficult performance, consented to give a recital on Jan- 
uary 10, under the auspices of the Kalamazoo Symphony 
Orchestra. Civic interest in the orchestra’s development is 
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shown by the support of Kalamazoo citizens and organiza- 
tions. A recent gift of $100 was made by the Rotary Club. 

The singing of the Messiah was highly appreciated by the 
public, as it is the first time this work has been presented in 
Kalamazoo in several years. Harper C. Maybee has been 
directing a students’ chorus of approximately 200 voices in 
preparation for giving the Messiah to the public, and the 
finished performance was evidence of his masterful work as 
a conductor. Soloists were Mrs. Harper C. Maybee, Dena 
Summerfelt Foster, Jurien Hoekstra, Mabel Pearson Over- 
ley, Leland Olmsted and Joy Doolittle. The Teachers’ Col- 
lege orchestra, directed by George Amos, gave able assist- 
ance to the chorus and soloists. 

An interesting recital was given by nine junior pupils of 
Frances Leavens, piano teacher, at her studio. Following 
the program there was a social affair with a Christmas tree 
and refreshments. M. J. R. 


Los Angeles, Cal. The fifth pair of symphony con 
certs presented a unique program, only two composers being 
represented—Handel and Rossini. The first half was given 
over to Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D minor, for string 
orchestra, arranged by Kogel, the overture, Air and Finale, 
played for the first time in Los Angeles. The exquisite 
beauty of this work, so flawlessly handled by the strings of 
the orchestra, brought hearty response from the audience. 
Each program shows Schneevoigt to be a conductor of “in- 
finite variety.” The second half given over to Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater had the assistance of the Philharmonic chorus, 
trained by Squire Corp, which did some fine work with the 
choruses, and a quartet of local singers (Marjorie Dodge, 
soprano; Clemence Gifford, contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor, 
and Clifford Lott, baritone) all of whom were adequate. 
The chief interest centered around Dan Gridley, who won 
the Bowl Audition contest last year, and whose art is con- 
stantly maturing, and Clifford Lott, whose beautiful voice 
and artistic delivery is entirely too seldom heard. 

The fourth “Pop” concert by the Philharmonic opened 
with Wagner’s Flying Dutchman overture and Haydn's 
Symphonie Concertante, op. 84, for violin, cello, oboe, bas- 
soon and orchestra, with Alfred Megerlin, Ilya Bronson, 
Henri De Busscher and Frederick Moritz, respectively play- 
ing the solo instruments. This was the first time this old 
time work has been played in America. Two Italian pieces, 
In Old Florence and In Old Turin, by Father Joseph To- 
nello, also received their American premiere. They, with 
the Haydn work, were the outstanding events of the pro- 
gram. Smetana’s Voltava, symphonic poem from My Father- 
land, two Chopin Preludes (new to these concerts) and La 
Danse, La Procession et L’Improvisateur and La Fete, 
Scenes Neapolitaines by Massenet, completed the program. 

L. E. Behymer presented E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, in 
recital at the Philharmonic Auditorium. Owing to the fact 
that every night that week presented some musical event, 
and the evening itself opened up our rainy season with what 
Californians are fond of calling “a million dollar rain,” not 
so large an audience appeared to enjoy the really phenom- 
enal per formance of this artist. His first number, Fantasie 
and Fugue in G minor by Bach, was stately, technically per- 
fect, but lacking the vital fire, which began to sparkle and 
glow in his Chopin group, four etudes of such difficulty as 
to be unfamiliar. His third number, Ravel’s Sonatine, was 
a veritable inspiration, and in the Debussy group which fol- 
lowed he continued to flame over the audience. Two Al- 
beniz numbers and a Liapounoff etude closed the program. 
His technical skill and fiery interpretations were amazing. 
He played several encores and added to his program for the 
many persistent ones who lingered. 

The Los Angeles Chapter of Pro-Musica enjoyed a pro- 
gram by the French-Polish pianist, Alexandre Tansman, at 
the Beaux Arts Auditorium. He was assisted by Jay 
Plowe, flutist, who played Tansman’s flute sonatina, an at 
tractive work of five movements, modern in structure. Al- 
though Tansman himself is an apostle of modern music, his 
compositions have charm and beauty and lack the strident 
discord affected by so many. 

George Leslie Smith and Merle Armitage sponsored Nan- 
ette Marchand Stevenson, a charming young singer, who 
made her professional debut before a large audience at the 
Ebell Club Auditorium. She possesses a charming personal- 
ity and a voice of much sweetness. She was assisted by 
Franc Luschen, a more than excellent cellist, and Douglas 
Colin Campbell, accompanist. 

The Los Angeles Trio opened its season’s concerts, in the 
Biltmore Music room, playing the B flat major trio by 
Schubert, Boellmann’s Variations Symphoniques for cello 
and piano, and the Caesar Franck Trio in F sharp major. 
The trio consists of May MacDonald Hope, pianist, Misha 
Gegna, cellist, and Xavier Cugat, violinist. 

The Los ———- Chapter of Hadassah gave a program of 


with Cal- 
pianist, and 


Hebrew music at the Philharmonic Auditorium, 
mon Luboviski, violinist, Claire Mellonino, 
Guilio Ronconi, baritone, as the soloists. 

The first program of its season was given by the Zoellner 
Quartet at the Biltmore music room, The program opened 
with Hadyn’s quartet, op. 74, No. 1, followed by Felix 
Weingartner’s quartet, op. 24, and closed with two sketches 
for string quartet, based on Indian themes, by Charles T. 
Griffes. 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
John Smallman, and assisted by various choral organiza- 
tions, gave a performance of Handel’s Messiah at the Shrine 
Auditorium. The soloists were Blythe Taylor Burns, so- 
prano, Dan Gridley, tenor, Clemence Gifford, contralto, and 
Fred McPherson, bass. 

The Hart House String Quartet of Toronto played its 
first program in California at the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse, et ty the op. 29 quartet, by Schubert, and the 
Elgar E minor quartet. 

The Los Angeles Lyric Club opened its twenty-fourth 
season at the Philharmonic Auditorium before a large audi- 
ence. The club, which is more than locally celebrated for 
its beautiful work, is directed by J. B. Poulin. Mrs. Hen- 
nim Robinson, as usual, was the accompanist. The club 
was assisted by several soloists and the Lyric Trio. 

Under the direction of J. Arthur Lewis, a community 
song leader, and Harold Roberts, musical director, the com- 
bined glee clubs of the University of Southern California 
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gave their fourth annual Christmas Carol concert under 
the auspices of the Los Angeles Evening Herald. 

The Los Angeles Music Teachers’ Association, Alma 
Stetzler, president, Sol Cohen, program chairman, held its 
monthly meeting at the Hollywood Conservatory of Music. 
A program was given by Archie Ruggles, tenor; Altheda 
Oliver, soprano, and Wells Hively, pianist. 

The advanced students of the Zoellner Conservatory gave 
a recital in the School Auditorium. 

Phillip Tronitz presented his pupils in recital at Chick- 
ering Hall. 

Dane Rudhyar, composer and lecturer, is giving a series 
of lectures at the University of Southern California. 

Mary Louise Wollett, violin pupil of George Klass, won 
a Juilliard Scholarship. which she will use to continue her 
studies with her present teacher. 

Grace Wood Jess, American singer of folk songs visual- 
ized en costume, has returned to her home in California 
after a three weeks’ tour which took her east to Kansas 
City and south to El Paso, Tex. Miss Jess gave the open- 
ing recital on a number of artist series and her management 
is already receiving inquiries for return engagements. In 
November she sang before 3,500 when the Albuquerque 
Chamber of Commerce presented her to the State Teachers’ 
Association. Her engagements keep her on the west coast 
until February. 

The fifth “Pop” concert by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium, was of unusual interest, 
not only having Fritz Gaillard, cellist, as soloist, playing the 
exquisite Saint-Saens concerto in A minor, for cello, with 
wonderful technical dexterity and beauty of tone, but also 
the added pleasure of hearing the announcement (referred 
to previously in the Musicat Courter) from W. A. Clark, 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


Jr., that he would stand back of the orchestra for another 
five years. Prolonged cheers, and calls from the audience 
and the players, brought Mr. Clark to the platform, where 
he conducted the final number on the program, Wagner's 
overture to Tannhauser, while Mr. Schneevoigt retreated to 
the audience. The program opened with Berlioz’ overture, 
The Roman Carnival; Gretry-Mott!’s Ballet Suite, from 
Cephale et Procris, followed—the first time at these con- 
certs. The Monsigny number, Chaconne et Rigaudon, was 
new to Los Angeles, and Bizet’s Suite L’Arlesienne, No. 2, 
was also new to these concerts. Wagner’s Prelude and Love 
Death from Tristan and Isolde was played in memory of 
Walter Henry Rothwell, late conductor of the orchestra. 
The house was filled and great enthusiasm prevailed. 
ik Bc: FA 


Miami, Fla. A large audience attended the first con- 
cert of the University of Miami Symphony Orchestra, wn- 
der the direction of Arnold Volpe, at the Coral Gables 
elementary school. The program consisted of selections by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Verdi and 
Strauss; Margaret McLanahan sang the aria, Ritorna 
Vincitor, from Aida. The Herald of Miami stated that 
“Prolonged applause followed each number, evidencing the 
great approval with which the initial concert was received. 

. One can hardly realize that the University of Miami 
Symphony Orchestra was organized by Mr. Volpe scarcely 
more than a year ago. The handful of students with which 
he established the orchestra has been augmented until fifty- 
five accomplished artists participated in this concert.” S. 


New Orleans, La. Traditionally, 
distinctly an opera-going city. However, since the burn- 
ing of the old French Opera House, which compared most 
favorably in beauty and elegance with that in Paris, inter 
est in opera has lagged, due to the prevalent opinion of the 
inadequacy of an English-speaking theater. Under the 
auspices of the New Orleans Civic Opera Association, the 
San Carlo Opera Company, which has just closed its third 
season at the Tulane Theater, is stimulating renewed in- 
terest, as evidenced by the capacity audiences throughout 
their engagement. Mr. Gallo’s selection of a general 
favorite, La Boheme, to open the season, met with en- 
thusiastic approval and applause. Franco Tafuro, already 
well known in New Orleans, as Rodolfo; Myrna Sharlow 
and Ethel Fox, newcomers, as Mimi and Musetta; Mario 
Valle, Andrea Mongelli, Giuseppe Interrante and Natale 
Cervi made up the cast. The following operas were given 
during the first week: La Forza del Destino, featuring 
Clara Jacobo, Fernando Bertini and Emilio Ghirardini; 
Rigoletto, with Tina Paggi, Bernice Schalker, Tafuro, 
Ghirardini and Mongelli; The Barber of Seville, with Tina 
Paggi (a fetching Rosina), Giuseppe Barsotti as the 
Count,-and Mario Valle as Figaro. The first guest artist 
presented was Alice Gentle, celebrated Carmen, much be- 
loved by New Orleans opera-goers. Tafuro, Valle, Curci, 
Cervi, Mongelli, Morosini and Schalker composed the cast. 
The Saturday matinee, offering the dainty Japane se artist, 
Hizi Koyke, as a most impressive Madame Butterfly, was 
probably one of the high spots of the season. Il Trovatore, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, La Tosca, La Traviata followed 
To the performance of the “inseparables”—Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci—there was an added attraction, 
for in Cavalleria the New Orleans tenor, Sydney Rayner, 
as guest artist, made his American debut, singing Turiddu 
Rayner, in good voice, with such excellent support as Alice 
Gentle’s Santuzza, created a universally favorable impres 
sion. Andrea Mongelli’s character delineation of Mephis 
topheles in Faust, was praiseworthy. Aida, Martha, and a 
special gala performance concluded the second week. Al- 
though the engagement was scheduled for but two weeks, 
Mr. Gallo was persuaded to remain over a third, when 
favorite operas were repeated, in three of which Sydney 
Rayner featured. ; 

Ethel Fox and Bernice Schalker, members of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, accompanied at the piano by Violet 
Huard, delighted a crowded audience of school children 
and parents at the Lafayette School when they contributed 
an interesting program under the auspices of the Tribune 
Music Bureau. 

The opera company and 


New Orleans is 


Aurelio Gallo, ever generous 
with their talent, also visited the Algiers Naval Station at 
the Christmas Tree celebration. Mrs. Meyer Prince ac 
companied at the piano. Mrs. Charles F. Buck, Jr., chair- 
man of the New Orleans Volunteer Service Committee, 
directed the celebration. 

Edward Johnson’s cordial personality, his excellent tenor 
voice of rather unusual proportions, and his evident deep 
temperamental feeling for each of his interpretations, cap- 
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Guy Maier and Lee Pattison Soloists at Kinsolving 
Other Notes of Interest 


is in constant demand both as soloist and accompanist at the 
radio stations, and has been engaged for the Lyon & Healy 
artist series during January. 


Pupits or CuicaGo Musica CoLtrecE Movit OrGcAN 
DEPARTMENT 

Henry Francis Parks reports that Cleta Johnson, B. M., 
University of Kansas, and post- -graduate of the Summer 
master class of this College, 1927, is dean of the music de- 
partment of Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. She has appeared 
in numerous recitals throughout that state since her work 
with Mr. Parks. 

Irving L. Hay, another graduate of the Summer master 
class, is the solo organist of the Strand Theater, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., where he is meeting with great success. 

Gertrude Standring, who has being working for over a 
year in motion picture organ phases, has for some time been 
first organist at the Peerless Theater, on the South side, 
Chicago. She reports enthusiastic reception of her work. 

Mazie Peralta, who conducts the Peralta School of Organ, 
Midway Masonic Temple, and who has played in the leading 
theaters of Chicago, is taking an advanced course in orches- 
tration and registration with Mr. Parks. 

Edward Swan, another talented pupil, is the featured solo 
organist at the American Theater, Salt Lake City. He has 
worked in such De Luxe houses at the Rialto, Butte; Mission, 
San Francisco; and has been at the American, Salt Lake 
City for nearly two years. 

Johnny Devine, one of the highest paid organists in Chi 
cago, featured soloist at the Patio, Irving Park and Austin 
3oulevard, is another successful pupil of this theater music 
pedagogue. Mr. Devine’s salary runs quite high in three 
figures a week. 

Dorothy Spears, who has substituted at some of the largest 
houses in the city including the Roosevelt and the Patio is 
again studying with Mr. Parks in his advanced classes. 

The organization of the theater music department under 
Mr. Parks’ direction, for the purpose of presenting, with 
orchestra, a complete de luxe picture show each term, is 
coming along nicely and will be a permanent institution by 
the summer term. 

OTHER COLLEGE NOTES 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon have returned to the 
college after spending the holidays in New York. 

Arlene Durkee, soprano, student of Herbert Witherspoon, 
was guest soloist at the Garfield Baptist Church at the 
Christmas services. Pearl Walker Yoder, artist student of 
Mr. Witherspoon, has been engaged by the National Broad- 
casting Company to broadcast several programs, the first of 
which was given January 3. Mrs. Yoder was also guest 
soloist at Temple Sholem for the December 23 and 24 ser- 
and was soloist in The Messiah at Buena Memorial 
Church. The choir at Buena Presbyterian Church is under 
the direction of Dr. Wesley La Violette, . member of the 
faculty of Chicago Musical College. Mrs. Yoder is regular 
soloist at the Winnetka Congregational Church in Winnetka. 

Ruth E. Graves, former student in public school music, 
is teaching in Kimball, Neb., and Alberta Lantz is teaching 
in the public schools at Nokomis, III. 

Alice Chitwood, supervisor of music 
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Mich., was a visitor at the college during the Christmas 
vacation. 

Blair Stewart, tenor, student of Isaac Van Grove, was a 
member of the quartet singing at Garfield Park Baptist 
Church, Chicago. 

On December 13, the Verdi Opera Company gave a bril- 
liant operatic musicale, featuring The Pirates of Penzance, 
at the Pilgrim Baptist Church, Chicago, under the direction 
of Charles H. Keep, a member of the faculty. The members 
of this company are all colored people and a great many 
of them are pupils of Mr. Keep at the college. 

ORCHESTRA IN ANNUAL THEODORE THOMAS MEMORIAL 

At the annual memorial concert in honor of its founder 
and conductor, Theodore Thomas, at Orchestra Hall on 
January 6 and 7, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra reached 
new heights. Whether inspired by the worthy cause or by 
the music which made up the program, Conductor Stock 
and his men accomplished one of its most notable achieve- 
ments of the season. If there were on hand any who doubted 
the virtuosity of our orchestra and its leader, they should 
“et no further convincing after this concert. 

Conductor Stock on these occasions endeavors to play 
music which Theodore Thomas used on his program. Thus 
he offered Wagner’s A Faust Overture, Bruckner’s Ninth 
Symphony and Strauss’ tone poem, E in Heldenleben. Each 
number, from the lovely overture through the colossal Bruch 
ner symphony to the brilliant Strauss tone poem, was so 
stirringly given as to leave the listener fairly enchanted. 


THE GUNN ScHoor or Music or CHICAGO 


The Gunn School of Music of Chicago, which has for its 
president Glenn Dillard Gunn, is a school of results. Sara 
Levee, artist pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, winner of the 
Society of American Musicians contest, December 9, 1927, 
will appear as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, Frederick Stock, conductor, January 12, 1928. 

Rae Bernstein, artist pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, twice 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra is now filling 
sixty recital engagements in Middle West. 

Saul Dorfman, pupil of Mr. Gunn, winner Greater Chi- 
cago Piano Playing Tournament, 1927, filling series of 
recital engagements for Lyon & Healy and Duo-Art. 

Marie Bronarzyk, coloratura soprano, pupil of June Al- 
berta Lowry, is winner of the district radio contest of 
Atwater Kent and of honors in National Contest. 

Howard Bartle, artist pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, was 
soloist with Chicago People’s Symphony Orchestra, Janu 
ary 8, 1928. 

During the past 
sented by thirty-three 
orchestras. Among them one may 
Moissaye Boguslawski} Martin Bruhl, 
Costello, Belle Tannenbaum-Friedman, 
Prudence Neff, Corinne Frada-Pick, Mae 
Florence Scholl, Sarah Suttle-Towner and Minnette 
ren. 

Last season Mr. Gunn’s artist pupil, Rae Bernstein, was 
engaged by Frederick Stock to play for the first time in 
the Friday and Saturday subscription concerts of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra the Bortkiewicz concerto for 
piano and orchestra in B flat minor. This performance 
took place with brilliant success on December 24 and 25, 
1926. Miss Bernstein won the Jewish Courier Scholarship, 
season 1923-24 and the Junior Friends of Art Scholarship 
1924-25. Sonia Skalka won the Rosa Raisa Scholarship 
1924-25. Rae Bernstein, Esther Linder, Florence Bettray, 
Mary Van Auken and Sara Levee were among the winners 
of the Louis Eckstein Scholarships with Moriz Rosenthal 
in the great pianist’s master classes, May, 1926. 
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CLARE Dux AND ALBERT SPALDING 
Two artists in high favor in Chicago 
Albert Spalding—were chosen to present the prog 
the concert given for the benefit of the Infant Welfare 
ciety, at the Auditorium Theater on December 6. 
CoNSERVATORY NOTES 
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Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and member of the faculty of the Conservatory, 
is appearing this week in a series of violin recitals in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. 

Helen Hamal of the piano department presented her pu- 
pils in an interesting program in the Conservatory Recital 
Hall on December 31. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Rides Buhiig Bucks | 


Delves Into It With Soulful Glee—Finds a Real Tune in Cowell Work—One of the First to 
Play Schoenberg and Debussy 


The writer has come to the conclusion, a conclusion ar- 
rived at suddenly and without premeditation, that the best 
way to interview a musical artist is to get him in the proper 
mood and persuade him to play. Richard Buhlig was caught 
in that sort of a mood the other day, and with his mind 
running on modernism, not to say futurism. He was in 
his room, high up on one of the upper floors of his hotel, 
wearing a dressing gown -of gorgeous color well suited to 
his mood; and on the grand piano, which filled most of the 
floor space, was the sort of music one is accustomed to see 
in these nonconformist days, music written on three lines 
instead of two, and with bunches and clusters of notes as 
thick as grapes in the vineyard and as acid as green persim- 
mons. And strewn around on tables and chairs and on the 
piano was a classic collection of smokes of various sizes 
and sorts, pipes of long and short stems, cigarettes and 
cigarette holders, ash trays, and all the rest that goes to 
create the divine happiness of the lovers of Lady Nicotine. 

Buhlig is a man hard to describe. He includes within 
his singular personality the gaiety of a man without cares 
or worries, and the serious artist and virtuoso intent upon 
his work; he includes in a veneration for the classics a 
respect for the innovator; and his sunny nature is so 
optimistic that he has faith in the future and in the music 
of the future as represented by the experiments of today. 

His liking for this modern music is absolutely sincere. 
The greatest actor in the world could not simulate the 
enthusiasm with which he speaks of it and the delight with 
which he plays it. At the same time, his judgment of 
it is cool and calculating, and he is quick to pick out flaws, 
inaccuracies, and inconsistencies in the music that he has on 
hand, whether printed or in manuscript. Print evidently 
does not dazzle him. The mere fact that a man has his 
music in print does not prove to Buhlig that the man is 
worthy of respect, nor does it bring. up in Buhlig’s mind a 
lack of respect to receive music in manuscript ;—and it 
may seem to some readers that this is an unnecessary 
remark, but those readers may be assured that manuscript 
music is all too often relegated to the darkest recesses of the 
least used drawer and promptly forgotten. There are few 
people who feel that they may be the first to recognize 
genius. Most people take it for granted that genius will 
be recognized, at least by the printers whose business, so to 
speak, it is to recognize genius, since their living depends 
upon it. 

The piece of music that was uppermost in Buhlig’s mind 
when the writer saw him on that notable afternoon was 
something by Henry Cowell. Whether it had a name or not 
matters little. Prelude or Reverie might be suited to it. 
Mr. Cowell, it will be remembered, is the young man who 
came East from California a few years ago and astonished 
the natives by playing with his entire forearm, including his 
knotted fist, and hammering his way through a program 
with considerable more effect than this description would 
tend to suggest. Whether Mr. Cowell has given up his 
forearm imitations of the roaring of the ocean tides is of 
little concern. At all events, in this piece that Buhlig had 
on his piano there is nothing of the sort, though chord 
clusters did appear; in fact, there is scarcely a bar in the 
piece from beginning to end that does not include its quota 
of chord clusters—delightful, snippy, impertinent disso- 
nances, that sound like a spiteful small firecracker going 
off in a small boy’s pocket. 

The interesting part of this piece is that it has a tune! 
Tunes, you know, are rare birds to perch on the modernist 
tree. But, anyhow, this piece by Cowell has a tune, and 
rather a good tune at that, and the tune of it is not 
entirely spoiled by the dissonant chord clusters upon which 
it is set. If you can imagine a beautiful rose set upon a 
stand decorated with the greens, yellows, reds and purples, 
the triangles and harsh contours familiar in cubist art, you 
will get a fair idea of the impression made by the tune 
Cowell sets upon his angular, astringent note structure. 
The fact is, that in this piece the tune does not in the least 
matter. The thing that does matter is the note structure. 
And there is something undoubtedly fine and impressive in 
that structure. It grows, progresses, and develops itself 
into a fine passion, just as the great music of the classic 
writers does at its best. It rises to great heights and ends 
with a smashing discord, one of the most magnificent dis 
cords it has ever been the writer’s good fortune to hear. 
It is not surprising to hear Buhlig say that there is virtue 
in this music. There is, and genius! It is impossible to 
doubt it. 

Buhlig had other things on his piano, and played some 
of them, much to the writer’s delight, but none of them 
was quite as consistently brutal as the Cowell piece. In 
discussing this music, one of the phrases that Buhlig used, 
and one of the things that he pointed out in some of the 
music he played, came as a blow and gave the writer at 
least, and for the first time in his life, the full realization 
of modernism—though I have written a book on the subject 
and though I knew something about it. He pointed out a 
passage and said it was “a bad consonance.” At first what 
he meant seemed vague; then, when he played the passage, 
one got it—a bad consonance, a consonance that came in in 
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the midst of all the dissonances, just as one of these modern 
dissonances would create an impression of falsity in a piece 
of music written entirely in Victorian consonance. And in 
discussing this thing, this new phenomenon of modernism, 
Buhlig called attention to the fact that what the modernist 
has to avoid is not only consonance, but the impression of 
inevitable voice leading to a trite, old-fashioned and com- 
monplace resolution. 

Buhlig tells of his first performance in London of some 
pieces by Schoenberg. It was about fifteen years ago, 
when even the name of Schoenberg was unknown in Eng- 
land. No one had dared to play anything so radical.as 
Schoenberg was considered to be in those days. Now-a-days 
Schoenberg is a kindly gentleman of the old school. But 
fifteen years ago he was a red of the reds, and the one man, 
and almost the only man of all the writers of his day whose 
music could be calculated to astonish the advanced music 
lover. Buhlig says he put some Schoenberg pieces at the 
end of an ordinary program of the classics. And he put 
them there without warning his audience of what was going 
to happen, and without preliminary apologies. He says that 
his audience had been thoroughly friendly until he arrived 
at the Schoenberg pieces. He had played but a few bars 
of them when he was conscious of a change in the attitude 
of the audience. And then, of a sudden someone burst out 
into a scream of uncontrollable laughter. The first squeal 
was a sort of quickly suppressed screech, but it was not 
long before the entire audience was shouting unable to hold 
its mirth, and thinking, obviously, that the popular pianist 
was putting one over on them. To be remembered is a 
very similar experience when Ornstein played his first pro- 
gram of modernistic works at the old Band Box Theater 
on East 57th Street at about the same period, and even the 
writer was quite unable to restrain from hysterical laughter 
and found it necessary from time to time to go out into the 
passage and cool off. Strange that it should be so, for 
today those same pieces make no such impression what- 
ever. The amusing part of Buhlig’s story is the aftermath, 
for the London papers came out with the supposition that 
there was no such person as Schoenberg, and that Buhlig 
had merely taken a rise out of his audience by playing 
whatever notes came under his fingers at random. 

Even that was not the first experience that Buhlig had 
had in the introduction of modernism. He played Debussy 
before Debussy was recognized as he is today, and at that 
time audiences were rather opposed even to such very mild- 
mannered modernists as the great French preludist. 

Modernism, of course, has come to stay. In what direc- 
tion it will develop no one can possibly predict. But that the 
world will ever go back to simplicities of the Mendelssohnic 
era no one is likely to believe. The change, of course, will 
be, on the whole, extremely gradual. Some people will write 
for many many years old-fashioned tunes to old-fashioned 
harmonies. But gradually modernism will penetrate, and 
in some form or other will wipe out the creative instincts 
of the past just as the contrapuntal school was wiped out 
by the melodists, and probably to just the same extent. To- 
day Buhlig is in the forefront of those who combine a com- 
plete understanding of the old schools with an equally com- 
plete understanding of even the youngest writers of our 
own day. 


Philadelphia Civic Opera Company Gives 
Trovatore 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Civic Opera Company achieved 
a triumph in its presentation the old favorite Verdi opera, 
Il Trovatore, in the Metropolitan Opera House. Although 
all of the parts were excellently done, the chief laurels of 
the evening go to Kathryn Meisle as Azucena. Miss Meisle 
who is now a member of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
is a Philadelphia girl and there was not a shadow of doubt 
that her home city acclaimed her. After the Gypsy Scene 
she was recalled at least seven times, several times alone, 
while after each appearance the applause for her was tre 
mendous. Her magnificent, powerful voice, was coupled 
with an amazing dramatic ability, which was literally thrill- 
ing. 

Alma Peterson, as Leonora, was also fine, personally, 
vocally and histrionically. Judson House, in fine voice, took 
the part of Manrico with an ease and assurance entirely con- 
vincing. Ivan Ivantzoff, as the Count, did some fine sing- 
ing. Herbert Gould, as Ferrando; Helen Botwright as Inez; 
Nino Mazzeo, as Ruiz, and Pierno Salvucci, as the Messen- 
ger, were all very good. The work of the choruses was re- 
markably fine, and they not only sing, but they act. Alex- 
ander Smallens, the director, is electric in his conducting, 
knowing the score perfectly, watching every detail of the 
performance with the utmost concentration; he certainly 
produces most desirable results. 

During an intermission Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, president 
and general manager, appeared on the stage with Mayor 
Mackey, whom she presented to the audience, saying that 
the Mayor and his Cabinet were the honored guests of the 
evening. Mr. Mackey pledged his personal support to the 
company, and promised to endeavor next year to establish 
a statute by which the company could recetve financial sup- 
port from the city. M. M. C. 


Amato Studio News 


Pasquale Amato recently sang at the Matinee Musicale 
given in the ball room of the Penn Athletic Club, Phila- 
delphia. Claire Alcée, soprano, and an Amato pupil, was 
the assisting artist, and was so well received that she was 
called upon to sing several encores. Miss Alcée will broad- 
cast over WJZ on January 13. 

Katharine Seymour, who sang with the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles grand opera companies, and who is now 
studying with Mr. Amato, sang with the Russian Trio on 
January 8. Rudolf Hoyos, who recently sang Pagliacci 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, scored an- 
other success on December 24 in Cavalleria Rusticana with 
the same organization. He will be the Sharpless in the 


performance of Madam Butterfly which will be given by . 


the company this month. 
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Sergei Radamsky, Back in America, Tells of 


His Recent Experiences 








Sergei Radamsky, as has already been related in the 
Musica Courier, recently returned from Russia, and 
Russia is such a mysterious country just at present that it 
seemed possible that Radamsky might have something in- 
teresting to tell about his trip. He was approached on the 
subject, and the first thing that he had to say in reply to a 
question by the interviewer proved to be probably as sur- 
prising as anything else he told. He was asked what 
Russia was like, and he said that it was just like any other 
country. There were no outside signs of poverty except, 
perhaps, to some slight extent in the matter of clothes. No 
silk is worn, but there is plenty of good material of other 
sorts, and furs are most universal. 

When the started, said Mr. Radamsky, the 
government took over the houses and turned them into 
cooperative apartments. The dwellers in the houses attend 
to their own comforts and see to it that they are suitably 
heated and otherwise properly taken care of. Owners 
are permitted to have rooms but apparently have no control 
over the maintenance of the house. The charge for rent is 
about a dollar a month per room. 

There is plenty of food and most of it is comparatively 
inexpensive. The only notable exception to this is the price 
of fruit, which is often exorbitant. In the streets are 
seen many automobiles, private cars as well as taxis; gaso- 
line is to be had without difficulty, and nearly all of the 
houses are lighted by electricity. ‘The government is build- 
ing chiefly government buildings and has taken over all the 
banks. In spite of some general opinion to the contrary, 
money is used in Russia as it is everywhere else, and a de- 
posit in a government bank is as safe as it is in any bank. 
There is no question of confiscation. 

Radamsky says that the most fortunate man is he who 
is called the “Gustar.” This is the term used to define a 
man who has a trade and works in his own house. He is 
fortunate because he is exempt from taxes, and, his expenses 
being so small and his earnings all his own, he is in a 
position to make an income better perhaps than the average 
run of workmen. 

As to the matter of music, there is a government concert 
management known as the “Rosphil,” which is under the 
supervision of the minister of fine arts or “Marcom pross.” 
This agency has organized six hundred or more concerts in 
the big cities with many ates! artists, including for orches- 
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Gescheidt Voice C sili Class ea 


One of the unique Voice Conference Classes of the 
season was held recently at the Adelaide Gescheidt Studios 
where this teacher’s system of Normal, Natural Voice 
Development was discussed and demonstrated. The discus- 
sion was very lively, and as analyses were made of various 
points of procedure, illustrated by a tenor, baritone, soprano 
or contralto, questions came from all quarters of the room, 
showing much eagerness on the part of the pupils, and an 
intelligent grasp and understanding of the scientific principles 
involved. 

Miss Gescheidt, as usual, conducted the Vocal Conference 
with her accustomed alertness, vim, and definite procedure, 
for all the points discussed and illustrated by her pupils. 
These conferences are highly instructive and edifying, and 
give to pupils accurate understanding and clear, concise 
knowledge of Miss. Gescheidt’s principles, which are being 
daily demonstrated by the many outstanding artists who have - 
risen to distinction under her teaching. 

The class work was followed by a short but delightful 
program in which Foster Miller, baritone, sang the aria 
from Ernani, Infelice (Verdi), Caro Mio Ben, and Der 
Wanderer (Schubert). Elizabeth Northrup, soprano, offered 
selections by Schumann, Camphbell-Tipton, Curran and Mac- 
Fayden. Four contralto solos by Isabel Wood came next: 
Turn Ye to Me, Summertime (Thomas), Pleading (Elgar), 
and Farewell to Summer (Johnson). Marion Foster, lyric 
soprano, followed with Star Vicino (Salvator Rosa), Quel 
Ruscelletto (Paradies), Song My Mother Taught Me 
(Dvorak), and Piper of Love (Carew). The program was 
brought to a close by Foster Miller, Anne Tindale provid- 
ing admirable accompaniments. 


Many Return Engagements for George Liebling 


George Liebling played on November 10 for the second 
time within six months at Galesburg, IIl., and had an evening 
of real ovations. Likewise, he was engaged again at Spring- 
field, Mo., where the local papers had three interviews with 
him on his arrival, the first call at his hotel for this purpose 
being at 7.30 A. M. Before the concert at Drury College 
there was an agreeable surprise when Prof. Kinsey of the 
State Normal, 
town for hours engaged him for the next morning at 11 
\. M. for a second appearance at the State Normal; so that 
instead of concert the artist had to play two in one 
day 

President Roy 


one 


the State Normal College after- 
wards wrote the following: “George Liebling gave an as- 
sembly program for the students and the faculty of this 
college. We never heard anyone who pleased everybody 
more thoroughly than did Mr. Liebling. His audience was 
thoroughly appreciative throughout. I have never seen an 
audience more in sympathy with an artist than was the 
audience with Mr. Liebling. It was a most delightful con- 
cert 


Ellis of 


Curci Pupils Being Heard 
Kenneth B. Field, tenor, an artist-pupil of Gennaro Mario 
Curci, will give a concert at the Lynbrook High School 
Auditorium on February 4. This appearance will be in the 
nature of a farewell before sailing for Italy and he will 
be assisted by Dorris MacDaniel, coloratura soprano; 
Gladys Thornton, reader; Fanny Newman, pianist; Vin- 
cent Pesce, baritone, and Pablo Colon, flutist. 
Two of Mr. Curci’s artist-pupils, Dorris MacDaniel and 
Madalena Elba, sang on January 4 at the Police Concert 
at the Hotel Astor and scored a splendid success. 


who had hunted Mr. Liebling all over the, 


tra concert such conductors as Bruno Walter, Monteux, 
Klemperer, and others. 

It is by this organization that Radamsky was invited to 
go to Russia for appearances in concert and opera, and he 
was so successful that he has been reengaged for the com- 
ing season, 

One of the noted results of communism is the “Persim- 
fonce”—the orchestra without a leader. The guiding spirit 
in this orchestra is Zetlin, the concertmaster, but is is a truly 
communistic affair, every member of the ne sietng being 
entitled to express his opinion as to the interpretations, 
program selections, and so on. Radamsky says that the per- 
formances are good, but that the interpretations lack 
flexibility, as it is apparently impossible to get retards, 
accellerendos, crescendos and decrescendos with the same 
freedom as is possible under the baton of a director. 

So much has been reported about Russia having abandoned 
religion that the natural question arose as to Russia’s day 
of rest. For ordinary people, says Radamsky, this is, Sunday, 
as in other countries. For the artists who work on Sundays 
the day of rest in Monday. As to the churches, some of 
them are still open, and there are still some choirs. 

Another idea that most of us have about Russia is that 
the people everywhere wear peasant dress. This, says 
Radamsky, is not the case, and artists wear full dress, or 
at least a Tuxedo dinner coat, as they might in other lands. 

As to opera, one of the things that impressed Radamsky 
most was the production of Boris with a scene restored 
which was not given during the Czarist regime and is not 
ordinarily given in any part of the world. This scene is 
one which shows the suffering of the Russian people. It is, 
says Radamsky, a most impressive piece of writing, and it 
brings out the contrast between poverty and wealth with 
amazing vividness. In this performance there are 250 people 
on the stage, and the ballet is taught to act and takes part 
in the large scenes. Most of the operas given are Russian 
and there are very frequent ballet performances. 

Radamsky states that there is an over-production of modern 
composition, the leading composers being Miaskowski, 
Prokofieff, Gnessin, Polovinkin, Schinschin and Krein. On 
the whole, Radamsky found life in Russia pleasant, and the 
concert and operatic conditions favorable to the artist. 
Radamsky was born in Russia but was brought to America 
as a child and got his education here. He speaks Russian 
fluently but is looked 7 in Russia as a foreign artist. 
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Lisa Roma Makes American Operatic Debut 


Lisa Roma, American soprano, who has sung with the 
Staats-Oper in Berlin, made her American operatic debut 
in Philadelphia in December, singing Santuzza in Cavalleria 
Rusticana with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 
In commenting upon the performance, the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin stated that “She has the personality and 
temperament to make much of the part dramatically. This 
she did last evening, her acting being so intelligent and sin- 
cere as to carry conviction. In her singing, the soprano 
filled adequately the requirements of the role—using the 
full, well-rounded tones of her voice, which has the power 
and range of a real dramatic soprano, with telling effect.” 

Samuel Laciar wrote in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
that “She was in good voice, and did the principal arias 
very well. She is admirably adapted to the role in stage 
presence, and in many of the scenes, especially the more 
dramatic ones, she showed great histrionic ability.” H. T. 
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LISA ROMA 


Craven of the Philadelphia Record noted that “the quality 
of Miss Roma’s voice is sweet and flexible. Visually she 
was a most satisfying Sicilian, attaining a pictorial con- 
viction. Miss Roma sings with taste and charm, and she 
understands how to color her voice dramatically. There 
was beauty in her performance.” 

On January 8 Miss Roma left on a four months’ concert 
tour with Maurice Ravel,: French composer and _ pianist, 
during which she will sing with the Boston, Cleveland, 
Chicago and Cincinnati orchestras in interpretations of songs 
by the composer and also appear in recitals of his music 
accompanied by him. 

















New York Activities of Byron S. Dickson 

After a career of many years as a concert and dramatic 
singer, Byron S. Dickson has permanently located in New 
York, where he is busily engaged in teaching singing and 
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coaching singers for opera, concert and musical comedy. 

In addition to their instruction, Mr. Dickson takes per- 
sonal charge of the professional interests of his pupils, 
many of whom have been successfully launched in their 
careers. He is now working on the organization of a 
number of high-class duos, trios and quartets, which he 
expects to present to the public in the near future. 

Mr. Dickson started in the musical profession as a concert 
pianist; as such he won general recognition as an excellent 
technician and an interpreter of unusual merit. Later he 
found that he was the possessor of a bass-baritone voice 
worthy of attention, and after a strict course in vocal in- 
struction he entered the concert and opera field as a singer, 
winning marked success. He sings equally well in English, 
French, German and Italian; but probably the most valuable 
asset to his pupils and to himself is his knowledge of 
dramatic art. 

Although it is some time since he has appeared in public 
he is still quite a young man, and is being urged by his 
followers to give a New York recital, which he will prob- 
ably do later in the season. But at present he is devoting 
all his attention to the two fields in which he is most in- 
terested: teaching singing and representing artists. 


Paul Wittgenstein’s Success in Scotland 


Lonpon.—Paul Wittgenstein, the one-armed Austrian 
pianist, took a flying trip to Scotland during the time of his 
Scandinavian tour. While there he played in Edinburgh 
with the Reid Orchestra under Professor Donald Tovey, 
winning great success. 

The following except, taken from the criticism of the 
concert in The Scotsman, voices the consensus of opinion :— 

“The outstanding feature of last night’s concert was un- 
doubtedly the pianoforte playing of Mr. Paul Wittgenstein. 
Physical disability has confined Mr. Wittgenstein to the use 
of his left hand alone. It is a left hand, however, with 
which he can do wonders, and there were times last night 
when it was difficult to believe that it was only one hand 
that was at work. He appeared in two interesting composi- 
tions for piano and orchestra, Richard Strauss’ Parergon 
to the Sinfonia Domestica, op. 73, and Franz Schmidt's 
Concertante Variations on a Theme of Beethoven. In each 
work there is a piano part which would furnish substantial 
ernployment for two hands. Mr. Wittgenstein, however, 
disposed of their difficulties with a quite marvellous won 48 
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Ludikar a Last Minute Substitute in Tannhauser—Manon and Pagliacci 
Bohnen, Rethberg and Laubenthal the St 
-An Excellent New Year's 


Day Program 
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Turiddu. The music 
who shared in the 


matic 
and 


sopranos. Marion Telva did 
Lauri-Volpe made an excellent 
Alfio was entrusted to Giuseppe Danise, 
sit of the evening. Bellezza conducted. 
The delightful Humperdinck opera was given by practically 
the same cast as on its first hearing, Edith Fleischer and 
Queena Mario repeating their charming essayals of the title 
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girl, Carmen, in the 
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ception of the famous cigarette 
Vetropolitan on January 13, is being awaited with interest. 
of at this house was on April 12, 1924, 
role during the season. 
blonde Carmen, as many have wondered, 
Guard, but thing is certain, that the famous 
interest of her audience all the time she is on the 


Carmen 


one 


ld the 


a sinister Witch, while 
Henriette Wakefield and Gustav Schuetzendorf were wholly 
satisfactory as the mother and father. The other roles 
capably handled by Merle Alcock and Charlotte Ryah. 
was at the conductor’s stand. 


parts. Dorothee Monski made 


were 
Bodanzky 
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TANNHAUSER, JANUARY 


It was not the best performance of Tannhauser on Thurs- 
day, and in fairness to Friedrich Schorr, the Wolfram, one 
must he did the best singing of the evening. In ex- 
cellent voice, he sang with a tonal richness that found full 
appreciation. Pavel Ludikar was a last minute substitute 
as Landgraf Hermann and gave a good account of himself, 
which cannot be said for Walter Kirchoff. Marion Telva was 
a stunning Venus, in looks and voice, and Editha Fleischer 
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January 12, 1928 


was heard as the Shepherd. This singer always can be 
counted upon to do creditable work. The lovely Jeritza held 
one’s attention with her regal appearance and acting, but 
seemed not in the best of voice. Yet she was arresting and 


was well received. Bodanzky conducted. 


Lucia, JANUARY 6 

Galli-Curci’s second appearance of the season was in Doni- 
zetti’s old, faithful Lucia. Her singing of the role was 
once again the demonstration of her excellent schooling, 
smooth phrasing, pure bel canto and artistry. It was inter- 
esting to note with what care the diva used her voice, so 
that it flowed easily and accurately. The lower register is 
mellow and resonant and she graduated her ascents and 
descents with admirable skill. To her _ interpretation 
Madame Galli-Curci imparted a glow of warmth which is 
not often true of coloraturas, but if anyone should remark 
that in the mad scene she paid more attention to her vocal 
flourishes than to the histrionic side we can only say she 
is justified, for the fioratura of this scene stili remains for 
us, after countless hearings, one of the marvels of vocal 
execution. 

Surrounding the soprano a cast of distinction was gath- 
ered. Martinelli, the Edgardo, was hailed with 
bravos after his last act and his success was 
equalled by Ezio Pinza, the possessor of one of 
the finest bass voices it has been our privilege 
to hear. Giuseppe de Luca, as Lord Ashton, 
was as always a delight, and Alfio Tedesco, by 
his accurate impersonation, made us realize ex- 
actly why Lucia spurned Arthur. It was a 
most enjoyable evening of haunting music with 
3elezza at the conductor's stand. 

Die MEISTERSINGER, JANUARY 7 (MATINEE) 

Saturday afternoon brought another perform- 
ance of Die Meistersinger, with Michael Bohnen 
returning as Hans Sachs. If only to hear and 
see this distinguished baritone’s masterful hand- 
ling of this role, it is well worth the price of 
admission. But there were also other features 
that made the performance an excellent one. 
Elizabeth Rethberg as Eva did some exquisitely 
lovely singing and made a charming figure; and 
Laubenthal, as Walther, gave a good account of 
himself, proving again that he holds a unique 
place among the foremost German tenors who 
have-been heard thus far this season. The Meis- 
tersingers included Gustav Schuetzendorf, Leon 
Rothier, James Wolfe, William Gustafson and 
others. George Meader re-appeared as David, 
and George Cehanofsky, he of the excellent 
voice, sang the Night Watchman. Bodanzky 
conducted. 

AIDA, 

The special operatic concert on Sunday night, 
January 8, was devoted to Aida, the principal 
role being sung by a debutant, Dreda Aves. 
And what a fine reception she received! Here 
a really beautiful voice, well produced, and 
heard to especially favorable advantage as 
Aida. It is a powerful organ and of rich qual- 
ity. She sings with dramatic fervor and has a 
certain impressive style. Her first appearance 
was undoubtedly success and one looks for- 
ward to hearing her in other performances, 
where she not confined in action. Frederick 
Jagel, who made his debut in the role of Rada- 
mes, made a good impression and sang the Ce- 
leste Aida with such telling effect that he was 
accorded quite a demonstration. Ezio Pinza 
was counted upon for a mighty good Ramfis 
and did not disappoint, and the sterling voice of 
Joseph Macpherson was heard in the part of 
the King. Merle Alcock’s Amneris was finely 
sung, as was the Amonasro of Giuseppe Danise. 
Charlotte Ryan, as the Priestess; was seen this 
time, rather than heard off stage. Bamboschek 
conducted. 
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Biset's 
The last 
Easton NIGHT ProGRAM 

The Sunday evening program of January 1 
was heartily received by a good sized audience 
which included the usual large number of stand- 
ees. Leonora Corona, American soprano, who 
made a successful debut at the Metropolitan 
year, sang the Ritorna Vincitor aria, from Aida, 
with great beauty of tone, evoking enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Frederick Jagel, another new member of the Metro- 
politan roster, scored decisively in the Prize Song from Die 
Meistersinger and also in the trio from Faust with Char- 
lotte Ryan and Leon Rothier. Other artists appearing on 
the program were Mmes. Sabanieeva, Vettori, Bourskaya 
and Manski, and Messrs. Kirchhoff, Schuetzendorf and 
Cehanovsky. Paul Eisler conducted the orchestra. 


Giannini’s Final Concert 
Dusolina Giannini will say farewell to New York for 
an entire year when she gives her recital at Carnegie Hall 
on February 1. 
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tivated his hearers when he made his first New Orleans 
appearance, introduced by the Philharmonic Society. His 
program consisted of groups of old Italian, German, French 
and English numbers. His distinctive encores were inter- 
esting, and a final encore, Vesti la guibba (Pagliacci), 
called forth a storm of applause. Blair Neale acted as ac- 
companist and also presented a group including a Chopin 
Valse and Prelude, and Brahms’ Rhapsody in G minor. 

Two interesting musical lectures have been given recently. 
Leon Ryder Maxwell, dean of Newcomb School of Music, 
who has but lately returned from a year’s travel and re- 
search in the large musical centers of Europe, spoke before 
a meeting of the American Association of University Wo- 
men, using as a subject The European and American Lay- 
man in His Attitude Towards Music. Mr. Maxwell’s con- 
clusions were drawn from personal observation, and the 
relative differences delineated between the temperamental 
tendencies of each nation were intensely interesting. He 
depicted methods of musical cultivation and characterized 
the layman’s manner of appraisal. 

Walter Goldstein addressed members and guests of the 
Orleans Club. Making Music Talk, the subject of his lec- 
ture, was generally interesting, but appealed particularly to 
those of a_pictorially imaginative turn of mind. Mr. 
Goldstein illustrated his points with varied and convincing 
piano selections. He differentiated between the two atti- 
tudes toward music—that of absolutists and of the pro- 
grammists, laying particular emphasis on the opinion of the 
latter. 

A custom was inaugurated last year and repeated this 
Christmas Eve, when members from most of the New 
Orleans church choirs gathered in Lafayette Square to sing 
Christmas carols. The general, chorus was conducted by 
Henri Wehrmann, after which the individual choirs were 
routed to carol at the many candle-lighted windows through- 
out the city. O. M. L 


Syracuse, N. Y. December brought a wealth of fine 
concerts to Syracuse. Josef Hofmann and Lea Luboschutz 
appeared in joint recital under the auspices of the Recital 
Commission, and gave us a program long to be remembered. 

The Syracuse University Chorus, under Prof. Howard 
Lyman, presented Elijah with the following soloists: Joyce 
Bannerman, soprano; Helen Riddell (The Youth), soprano ; 
Doris Doe, contralto; Judson House, tenor; Rollin Pease, 
bass-baritone. Never has the chorus sung better. The 
soloists in each case were exceptionally fine. The audience 
filled the College of Fine Arts Auditorium to capacity. 

The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra gave its fifth sub- 
scription concert at Keith's Theater, and presented as its 
principal number Flivver Ten Million by Converse. The 
orchestra performed up to its usual high standard. 

Advanced music students of the College of Fine Arts 
presented an exceptionally well prepared program of songs, 
violin, piano and organ numbers. 

Josef Szigeti, violinist, played a recital for the Morning 
Musicals, proving to be an artist through and through. His 
program was most interesting and his playing most artistic. 

All the churches of Syracuse presented elaborate Christ- 
mas programs, the chief of which was the performance of 
the Messiah by the University Methodist Choir, under the 
direction of Prof. Howard Lyman. 

The College of Fine Arts announces that Russell White, 
one of its graduates, has been engaged as professor of piano 
and theory at Converse College, Spartanburg, S. a : 

. B. 


Brailowsky Sails 

Brailowsky, terminating his American tour, salied on 
January 6 on the Aquitania for an extensive European tour, 
during which he will play in Ireland, England, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Poland, Italy, Belgium, Czecho 
Slovakia Hungary, France, Spain and Portugal. His first 
Paris appearance is in the Grand Opera House and he will 
play in Copenhagen, Stockholm, Warsaw and Rome, then 
giving his second Paris recital with orchestra. This part 
of his tour includes thirty concerts and there are twenty 
concerts in Spain and Portugal from April 8 to May 15. 

The final dates of Brailowsky’s American tour were as 
follows: December 29, Bagby Morning Musicale at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria: January 1, Carnegie Hall, second recital; 
January 3, Charlestown, W. Va.; January 5, Reading, Pa. 
His final appearance at Carnegie Hall, on January 1, drew 
out the usual crowd, and he was rewarded for his efforts 
by the usual applause and gave the usual seven or eight 
encores. The press again carried the usual headlines: 
(Times) “Brailowsky Charms,” ( American) * ‘Russian pian- 
ist proves he’s sound, sincere musician,” (Herald Tribune) 
“Brailowsky triumphs in first 1928 recital.” 


Germani-Corti Wanamaker Reception 


Dr. Alexander Russell invited organists and press repre- 
sentatives to a luncheon at the Wanamaker Tea Room, New 
York, on January 5, when some thirty persons gathered to 
meet Fernando Germani, twenty-one year old Italian organ 
virtuoso, and Mario Corti, violinist who are here for a 
series of special recitals. The distinguished guests were met 
by Vera Kitchener, Messrs. Harris, Mauro-Cottone, Sam- 
mond, Sealy, Riesberg, of the organists, and Miss Bauer 
and Messrs. Gray, Human, Saenger, Perkins and others, in 
entirely informal manner. The opening event occurred Jan- 
uary 11, at Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. 


Rita Benneche Cancels Concerts 


Rita Benneche, coloratura soprano, owing to illness has 
been obliged to cancel her New York concert until later in 
the season. Her Chicago appearance has now been set for 
April 8. 
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Albert Spalding, Discusses Modernism 


For a long time the writer has believed that it might 
be a valuable contribution to the comprehension of the 
music of our times to gather opinions from various noted 
musicians upon the subject of what is known today as 
“modernism.” Several articles upon this subject have 
already, as well, of course, as innumerable editorials and 
all sorts of passing comments and contributions from 
readers. Naturally, nothing that has been said proves 
anything. Argument never proves anything except that 
certain people have certain opinions and that opinions 
differ most amazingly. Naturally, too, the person who 
holds one opinion thinks that all of those who hold other 
opinions are wrong. However, the expression of opin 
always valuable, especially if they come from 
who, so to speak, have a right to them, though, 
of course, theoretically speaking everybody has a right 
to them. Still there are some who are so great in their 
profession that, in the first place, they would not express 
an opinion carelessly, and, in the second place, the very 
fact of their success proves that they must have a gen- 
eral knowledge of the subject, which must give their 
opinion value. 


ions is 


pec yple 


One of these Albert Spalding. It is not necessary 
to say that Albert Spalding, in addition to being one of 
the world’s leading violinists, is also a composer with 
not only real invention but a very thoroughgoing and 
complete technical knowledge as well. The writer, be- 
ing one of the judges, recalls listening to an endless 
number of repetitions of one of his works upon the occa 
sion of the Sesqui-Centennial young-artists’ competitions 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs. This was a 
violin piece and, if memory serves correctly, was a pre- 
lude written in a modern imitation of the early classic 
style. The more one heard of it the more impressed was 
one that it was a work of extraordinarily fine balance, 
melodic and harmonic beauty. It was also characterized 
by an ultra-refinement of perfection in its construction. 
It is a pretty good test for any piece to be heard played 
over and over again through several hours by different 
performers, many of them possessing neither technic nor 
musicianship—and this piece of Mr. Spalding’s stood the 
test as few pieces would have stood it. 

The writer called up Mr. Spalding on the telephone 
the other day and made an appointment for an interview. 
Keeping the appointment, it was found that he had just 
returned from Cleveland, or some other city, where he 
had been playing with the orchestra. To the question as 
to whether it did not become dreadfully tiresome to 
travel as much as he is forced to do by his professional 
activities, he replied that he had become accustomed to it, 
and though he might perhaps by choice select other 
places of residence than railroad trains and one-night 
stands, still it did not bother him so much, and it was 
certainly not irksome to him. He then asked what we 
would like to interview him about. 

We knew very well what we wanted to interview him 
about but did not savy so. We thought that he might 
have something to tell that was of importance and would 
perhaps have immediate news value, so the question was 
put to him. He, however, evidently had nothing par- 
ticular on his mind, so we said that we had already gath- 
ered the opinions of several musicians upon the subject 
of modernism and would like to get his, if he had any, 
and if he was willing to express it. He said of course he 
had opinions—that everyone must have opinions upon a 
subject that was so prominently in view as this so-called 
modernism, and that he had not the least objection to 
expressing them. We said to him, as we have said to 
others with whom we have conversed upon the subject, 
that the really puzzling thing about modernism to the 
public is its discord, and we asked him what he thought 
about that particular feature of it 


Mr. Spalding said that he thought the modernists and 
those who discussed modernism were both picking out a sin 
ol unimportant feature of the subject and raising it to a 
point of prominence that it in no way deserved. 


Mr. Spalding went on to state that the important question 
in modern music, as in any music, is its melodic content, its 
form, and so on. In other words, if we understood Mr. 
Spalding correctly, his opinion is that modern music is just 
like any other music,—that it must have the elements that 
have made music since the beginning, and that upon those 
elements its value must be judged. 

How about the discord?” he was asked. 

He said, very vigorously, “I have nothing against the dis- 
cord. The discord is a minor detail, unless of course it be 
comes so prominent that it destroys whatever elements may 
= the music worth while.” 

But do you think that melodies can be written with these 
harmonies ?’ 


“If they cannot,” 
themselves should be abandoned.” 

We suggested that, of course, melody was a relative term 
and was subject to the same development as the rest of 
music, and that what might seem a melody to us today 
would not have seemed a melody to people of a century, or 
even of a generation ago. 

To this Mr. Spalding answered that the same undoubtedly 
was true of harmony. There were certain harmonies in use 
today that would have sounded like plain discords to the 
people of a very few years ago. This called for a laughing 
mention from us of the “chord clusters” that are now used 
by some musicians, and again Mr. Spalding denied with 
great vigor that he personally had any objection to “chord 
clusters.” 

“The trouble is,” he said, “that some of the modern com- 
posers take the same attitude that the public is taking in this 
matter of modern music. They think so much of harmonies 
or ‘chord clusters’ or other unessentials that they overlook 
the necessity of writing real music. It is the same thing 
with the quarter tones. I have listened to the works of 
Bloch, for whose compositions I have the greatest respect, 
and I must say that for the most part I find that the quarter 
tones neither add to nor detract from the composition. If 
they are heard, they merely sound like notes played out of 
tune and do not, to me at least, give the impression of any 
addition to our musical scale. The mechanical difficulty,” 
Mr. Spalding went on, 


said Mr. Spalding, “then the harmonies 
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bringing us into the realm of inaudible overtones. We are 
limited by the power of the human ear to hear. We can 
hear notes tuned to a certain low minimum of vil brations and 
notes or overtones up to a certain high maximum, 

“Of course,” we commented, “that must be true, and you 
no doubt also wish to imnly that music has grown up from 
diatonic intervals to the chromatics with closer and closer 
harmonies and following always the laws of the progression 
of overtones, and that music must progress onward in the 
same direction.” 

But Mr. Spalding was not at all sure that music could 
progress onward in the direction of narrowing the interval. 
He said that, at least for the present, this must remain a 
point of uncertainty, and that the harmonies might become 
still closer than they are today before it became necessary 
to use quarter tone intervals or any other smaller tonal sub- 
divisions. 

“And,” he continued, reiterating the point that he had 
already made—and with such vigor that it was evident that 
he had thought much on the subject and that it was close to 
his heart—“composers are exaggerating the importance of 
these questions. If they were thinking only of writing good 
music they would not bother themselves with quarter tones 
nor with any other such mechanical or technical effects.” 

The talk was broken in upon at this point by a chance re- 
mark by the writer. It was mentioned that a new work 
by Busch had been heard at the New York Symphony con- 
cert, and Mr. Spalding, with evident interest, said, “Oh, then 
you have heard the new boy violinist, Menuhin. What did 
you think of him?” 

“Certainly we found him very extraordinary, that he played 
the Beethoven concerto with an amount of feeling and un- 
derstanding that was extraordinary for a child, and that his 
technical ability in many respects. neared perfection. Of 
course we knew he had had the best of training, starting 
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with Louis Persinger and later receiving instruction from 
Enesco.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Spalding, “that, in part, no doubt explains 
his success. He has never been permitted to play wrongly. 
Of course he must have great natural aptitude. Without 
that he could not do what he does. But he also undoubtedly 
owes much to his careful training.” 

“You mean,” we said, “that he has been so carefully 
watched that he never had an opportunity to get into bad 
habits.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Spalding, 
our mistakes.” 

“What do you mean—practise our mistakes ?” 

“Why,” replied Mr. Spalding, “the student gets a false 
impression of something, or is careless, and takes it home 
and practises it for hours and days incorrectly, and this may 


“that is it exactly. We practise 
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thought as we left Mr. Spalding that students of music, 
whether they were interested in the experiments of modern- 
ism or not, would be very likely to derive real benefit from 
this last statement—that we practise our mistakes. And per- 
haps a few who have been practising their mistakes will now 
try to find out what those mistakes are so as to avoid prac- 
tising them in the future. 


Althouse Called “One of the Great Tenors of 
the World” 


In November, Paul Atihouse gave a recital in Owensboro, 
Ky., and the Messenger of that city commented as follows: 

“The club, in presenting Mr. Althouse, offered one of the 
really great tenors of the world, and his work was highly 
commended and enjoyed by all who heard him.” 
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with his superlative voice, beautiful in tonal quality and fine 
in range, and a splendid program sung with flawless artistry, 
made the concert a notable musical event. The audience 
gave Mr, Althouse flattering attention and was delighted 
with the richness of his art. With a voice of fine propor- 
tions and vital quality he possesses the dramatic tempera- 
ment and insight which render his interpretations of the 
songs of varied styles true to the spirit of the poet and 
composer, while his technic is so perfect as to leave 
barrier to his ideal.” 


no 


Oberhoffer Sails for Europe 
Emil Oberhoffer sailed on the S. S. Albert Ballin of the 
Hamburg-American line recently. He is now in Paris and 
expects to spend the winter and spring in France and Italy 
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Chica3o Opera Audience Hears 


Die Fledermaus for First Time 


Weber Proves Skillful Conductor—A Notable Cast—Strauss Music Makes Appeal—Other 
Operas of the Week 


Die FLeperMAus, DecemBer 31 (EVENING) 

(HICAGO New Year's Eve was celebrated at the Audi- 
torium with the first performance by our company of Die 
Fledermaus, sung in English under the title of The Bat. 

Before reviewing the performance at length, words of 
praise are due the management for its happy innovation in 
presenting in English a work which will now remain in the 
repertory of the company and which was given a new era 
of longevity by the manner in which it was presented as a 
felicitous good-bye to 1927 and a joyful How-do-you-do to 
the present year. 

Placing the cart 


by singing the praise 
1 


begin our report 
x, Weber, as 


before the horse, we 
of the conductor, Henry 
a great deal of the success of the performance was due not 
only to the manner in which he read the score, but also to 
the manner in which he had prepared the performance as a 
whole 

Weber had his early training in Vienna, consequently the 
Johann Strauss score was given with that verve, that “pep,” 
that rhythm, that have made human feet waltz for many 
years, and the delightful music was really sung by the 
men in the orchestra pit, who enjoyed their work so much 
as to give one hundred per cent. efficiency. 

Weber may some day become the musical director of 
uur company, and he has served his apprenticeship towards 
that goal in a manner that presaged well for the future. 
the work of the principals in the order of their 
program, Charles Hackett must first be men- 
made a hit as Gabriel Von Eisenstein, a man 
of leisure, about whom revolves a great deal of*the funny, 
if not intricate plot Hackett, first of all, must be con 
gratulated on the manner in which he projected the English 
word being understood, he won the ear of his 
Naturally, he sang well; but this is not remark- 
and wherever he sings Hackett always 
What is extraordinary is that this 


Re viewing 
names on the 
tioned He 


text; 
audience 


every 
able, since whenever 


gives of his best 
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American tenor is as well suited to comic parts in an 
operetta as he is to any of his roles in grand opera. Indeed, 
the comic opear stage would have a trump card if Hackett 
had chosen that field of endeavor, but opera pays the 
dollars, while operettas pay the cents. His success had every 
earmark of a triumph. 

Think of Rosa Raisa in the role of Rosalinde! The 
great dramatic soprano becoming for the time a comic opera 
singer, one who has to speak the text as well as to sing it, 
who has to walk on the stage with the agility and alertness 
of a ballerine, one whose piquancy is reflected in the moving 
of an eyelash, whose every gesture brings hilarity, one so 
much at ease that you no longer remember Maliella, Rachel, 
Tosca, Aida, Leonora and all the other roles in which Raisa 
has ridden to fame, only to praise for the time being her 
Rosalinde, a great achievement in the glorious musical life 
of this distinguished artist! Her English enunciation also 
was perfect. 

Chase Baromeo was at home as Frank, warden of the 
jail. He spoke the lines well and sang even better. 

Jose Mojica sang a role generally given to a contralto, 
but then Mojica sings everything well and his Prince Or- 
lofsky had distinction and savoir-faire. 

Forrest Lamont was in his sphere as Alfred, a tenor. 
The tenor he represented was the one one encounters in the 
provinces in a small opera company, and from the moment 
he appeared on the stage he had the audience convulsed with 
his austere humor, which went over big, as every one was 
laughing except the perpetrator of the farce. It would be 
unkind to say that Lamont finds the role the best in his 
repertory. He is too fine a singer for us to accuse him of 
being at his very best as Alfred, but, in all truth, he made 
the greatest impression with us in this operetta. He was 
comic to the extreme and never resorted to any cheap tricks 
to win the audience. Nowhere on the light opera stage is 
there a tenor who could have made as fine a portrayal of 
Alfred as Lamont did. It was true to life, and truth is 
always beautiful. 

Giacomo Rimini is a 
parts, giving them allure, 


born comedian. He enjoys comic 
dignity and a keen sense of humor; 
his subtle wit, his understanding of the stage, made of his 
Dr. Falke an unforgettable performance. He played the 
role with malice, delivering the English text as though it 
were his maternal language and making a success in the role 
that was both big and justified. 

Lodovico Oliviero was excellent as Blind, the lawyer, and 
finally, we discovered Irene Pavloska in her true element— 
that of a soubrette. Her Adele is a masterpiece. No more 
need be said except that vocally as well as histrionically she 
was a queen in the realm of operetta. 

Alice d’Hermanoy lost for the night her French accent. 
Her English was pure and her comedy most effective. Here 
is a member of our company that is brought towards star- 
dom in small parts, just proving once again that there are 
no small parts but there are small artists. 

Lucille Meusel made a hit all her own as Melanie. Tx 
this report of her work the young American soprano can 
add any superlative that she may wish and sign our name 
to it. She is entitled to any of them, as her performance 
was perfect. Virgilio Lazzari in comic roles is unsurpass- 
able. Some might say that a turnkey of a jail does not 
act as Lazzari did before the warden, but those are too 
particular critics. We enjoyed his work immensely. We 
laughed heartily; and we compare Lazzari to Raymond 
Hitchcock, Frank Daniels, DeWolf Hopper, Montgomery 
and Stone and even with the king of the humorists, Will 
Rogers. Lazzari is in one what they are collectively--an 
inimitable low comedian who could give pointers to Weber 
and Field. 

Monte sang the Varia- 
Benedict and did them so 


During the second act Toti Dal 
tions of the Carnival of Venice by 
well that the audience reacted to her as a man and in 
order to calm the enthusiasm of her auditors she had to 
return to the stage ten times, stopping the performance and 
making the greatest success of her American career. Dal 
Monte is here complimented also on not breaking the no- 
encore rule. She had a difficult task in refusing the people 
that for which they clamored, but they will have a chance 
to hear her often again, as she has just signed a new con- 
tract for the coming year. 

The ballet appeared in the Blue Danube Waltz by Johann 
Strauss. Every one seemed to enjoy the ballet immensely, 
then why spoil an enthusiastic review by condemning the 
work of our ballerines and their male partners. We must 
be prejudiced against our ballet, as really we never seem 


satisfied with its performances; yet we are in the minority. 
( MATINEE) 


Le JonGLeUR pE Notre Dame, DeceMBER 31 


The Juggler was repeated with the same cast heard pre- 
viously and so well headed by Mary Garden. 
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Tosca brought forth that excellent 
Muzio, Ansseau, 


L A Tosc A. 

Another repetition of 

quartet of actor-singers so well headed by 
Vanni-Marcoux and Trevisan. 


TANNHAUSER, JANUARY 2 

Tannhauser was repeated with the same cast heard previ- 
ously. 

Lucia, JANUARY 3 

The popular Toti Dal Monte once again created a furore 
by her singing of the title role in Donizetti’s old opera, 
Lucia. ‘Antonio Cortis, who has no rival among the Italian 
tenors of our company, sang gloriously the role of Edgar, 
which he portrayed with conviction and understanding. His 
success, as ever, was big and deserved. 

The handsome and well voiced Montesanto was again en- 
trusted with the role of Ashton, which he sings with telling 
effect and acts with nobility. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL, JANUARY 4 (MATINEE) 

Humperdinck’s lovely opera was presented on Wednesday 
afternoon and one regretted that the work had not been 
given during the Yuletide vacation. Humperdinck’s score is 
one of the best for the propaganda of opera in English as 
well as for bringing youngsters to the Auditorium, as the 
children of today will be the regular patrons of the Chicago 
Civic Opera of tomorrow. The children having returned to 
school, the audience that assembled was of small dimension, 
and this was regrettable inasmuch as the performance itself 
was of the kind that left little to be desired and a great 
deal to be admired. 

We frankly admit that too little has been written this 
season in behalf of Henry G. Weber, a learned conductor 
who understands the voice and never lets his orchestra cover 
the song of those on the stage, even when the voices are not 
voluminous. There have been in history—be it in the naval 
or military field, in art or in business—young men who 
have made their mark early in life. Their value was not 
weighed by the number of years they had been on earth nor 
by their long past experience, but solely by the results they 
accomplished. Among those will be mentioned in the his- 
tory of music, the name of young Weber. He has had 
only a few years experience, but those were sufficient to 
make him in his early twenties one of the foremost operatic 
conductors of the day ; and should Weber be given a chance 
to direct symphonig works, he will be found equally efficient 
with the stick. We repeat ourselves again—genius is born 
and not made. Weber’s reading of the Humperdinck score 
was that of a poetic giant of the baton. 

Pavloska reappeared as Hansel. Her best asset is the 
manner in which she projects the English text. Every 
word was made understandable. She overacts the role, how- 
ever, but in this she was not alone. There are other mem- 
bers of the Chicago Civic Opera who believe that running 
up and down the stage, using semaphoric gestures, and 
jumping up and down or standing on a chair or a table 
adds to their performance. Let it be said once and for all, 
it detracts greatly. Nothing is more obtrusive on the stage 
than over acting. A good actor makes his point felt with- 
out resorting to cheap tricks, which do not attract the eye 
of the spectator, but only disturb it and by so doing irritate 
the orbit until one has to look order not to be 
nauseated. 

We greatly enjoyed the Gretel of Lucille Meusel. It 
was her first chance at the part and though this young lady 
is classified as a coloratura and the role does not lie alto- 
gether well for her voice, she did so well with it as to 
make her Gretel one of the very best seen on the Auditorium 
stage. Meusel is another American, who, though young in 
years, is born for the operatic stage. She loves her work, 
and that desire to do well goes big over the footlights. 
She has created a place all her own with the company, 
where she is liked equally by the management, her co- 
workers and the public. 

Mme. Lenska repeated her familiar 
the Mother and Defrere his of the 
sens was the Witch and the smaller 
to Anna Hamlin and Miss Jackson. 

Monna VANNA, JANUARY 4 (EVENING) 

That superb quartet of actor-singers that form the French 
wing of our company repeated their fine interpretation of 
Monna Vanna. We have named Mary Garden, Fernand 
\nsseau, Vanni-Marcoux and Edouard Cotreuil. 


away in 


characterization of 
Father. Mme. Claes- 
roles were entrusted 
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It TrovatorE, JANUARY 5 
Muzio, Van Gordon, Marshall and Bonelli, with Weber 
in the orchestra pit, were the principals in a repetition of 
I] Trovatore. 


January & 


RoMEO AND JULIET, JANUARY 7 (MATINEE) 


It would be a poor reporter who would state that the 
performance of Romeo and Juliet as given by the Chicago 
Opera today is on a par with the performances of the same 
opera given on the same stage a few years back. 

The eminent critic of the Christian Science Monitor, 
Felix Borowski, asked us in what language one of the minor 
artists sang—whether it where French or Italian. We re- 
plied it must have been Arabic, a language we do not 
understand. 

A great deal might be written in condemning the tempi 
of the conductor, but then we promised our readers at the 
beginning of the season not to hear shortcomings and to 
enjoy the good moments at the opera; and really we had 
a yw in the second act. 

Edith Mason, she of the beautiful voice, of the perfect 
Fre snch enunciation and impeccable phrasing, was Juliet. 
In the second act, standing on the balcony, she gave a lesson 
in singing, the like of which is seldom received in a vocal 
studio and she won a huge and well deserved success. 

Charles Hackett wins the gentle sex, not only through 
the sheer tbeauty of his voice, but by his handsome 
physique as well. He has been endowed by nature with 
the privilege of wearing tights with success and many a 
ballerine must envy his appearance. He, too, was at his 
very best in the second act, as he not only sang with telling 
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New York. 
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effect the “O léve toi soleil,” but his pianissimos towards 
the close of that act were enchanting and demonstrated 
anew that one need not shout to be feted, as the cultured 
audience on hand lavished its applause upon the hero of the 
day. 

Edouard Cotreuil was superb as the Friar. His mellow, 
sonorous and voluminous voice was heard to great advantage 
and his diction was admirable. He scored one hundred per 
cent. 

The role of Capulet was entrusted to Cesar Formichi. 
In good voice, he delivered the music with conviction and 
as the role does not require much acting, he did what was 
asked meritoriously. 

One felt sorry that the thrust 
such a romantic and handsome 
by Jose Mojica. 


of Romeo's sword killed 
Tybalt as that portrayed 
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Toti Dal Monte said “Au revoir” 
as Gilda. Cortis was the Duke 

Weber was at the conductor’s desk. 


to her Chicago public 
and Bonelli the Jester. 
RENE Devries. 


Mayor Supports Philadelphia Civic Opera 


At the performance of Il Trovatore at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Philadelphia, by the Civic Opera Company 
on January 5, Mayor Mackey made a public pledge of his 
unqualified support of the Opera. He was introduced to 
the audience by Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, president of the 
Company, and in his speech declared that because of a re- 
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cent decision of 
the 
which it deserves, 


the Supreme Court “the 
financial assistance to this extremely worthy enterprise 
but a work so great as this cannot 
allowed to languish and die.” The Mayor also stated that 
personal assistance should be given to tide the company 
over the present season. He estimated that $30,000 would 
be needed, and pledged himself for as much as any other 
man in the city contributed. 


city cannot give 
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Duval Artists W in Satdese in Italy 

Word has come from Milan that Kathryne 

engaged to create the title role of 

Comunale-Verdi of Trieste. Stuart Gracey has been en- 

gaged to sing in the south of Italy, where he has already 

made many appearances. Both these young singers are 
studying in Milan with J. H. Duval. 
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After Waiting, for Ten Years La Seala 
Giordano’s Opera, Siberia 


Produces 
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Other Operas Also Given Excellent Presentation 


MILAN, ITALY a 


of repetitions of 


Scala the third week of the sea- 
sO Mefistofele, Manon, Otello, and 
Der Freisc Z n the last named Beata Malkin-Montano, 
as Agatha, was in all traces of the nervous- 
ness which was apparent in her first performance had dis- 
appeared, and she proved herself an artist of the first rank. 
Her voice ful quality and she shows a thorough 
wledg with which the role abounds. 

sang with artistic taste, and 
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bells ring out and they exchange the kiss of peace with one 
another; here the composer’s ideal sentiment makes one 
realize what an exile must suffer. 

In the cast was Bianca Scacciati as Stefana who sustained 
this heavy role with ease; the lyric episodes she sang with 
much delicacy of expression. Francesco Merli, as Vassili, 
gave all the dramatic force he possessed to the role, but one 
could have wished for more. Vittorio Damiani, as Gleby, 
had moments of merit in the last act; he is an intelligent 
artist, full of dramatic temperament. His high and low 
tones are not all that could be wished for, but his middle 
register is adequate. Nardi as Prince Alexis was excellent ; 
Cesarina Valobra sang well her small role; Baracchi, Bac- 
caloni, and Azimonti were splendid in minor roles, and 
Ettore Panizza conducted with taste and ability, it being 
his first appearance this season and he was warmly applauded 
on his entrance. There were many curtain calls for both 
artists and maestro; at the end of the second act calls for 
the composer were numerous and he appeared with artists 
and conductor several times. 

The scenery was remarkably realistic; the vast Siberian 
plains covered with snow were most impressive, the painter, 
Giovanni Grandi, showing his thorough acquaintance with 
the Russian style and country. Lert, the stage director, 
and Caramba, who did the lighting effects, deserve their share 
of praise. The chorus was excellently trained by Maestro 
Veneziani. A capacity audience showed great enthusiasim 
throughout the performance. 


A Dovusie Bit 

During the same week, on December 11, the ever popular 
double bill, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, was given, 
conducted by our incomparable maestro, Arturo Toscanini; 
his reading of both operas was superb. There was an out- 
burst of applause after the intermezzo of Cavalleria, the 
maestro being forced to acknowledge the genuine and spon- 
taneous ovation several times. 

In the cast of Cavalleria was Gianina Arangi-Lombardi 
as Santuzza, who gave one of the finest portrayals that could 
be witnessed. Her interpretation was full of passion and 
veracity ; vocally she was ideal. She uses her beautiful voice 
with extraordinary artistic taste and her method is excellent. 
Francesco Merli as Turiddu, a role which is well adapted to 
his voice, was also excellent, reaching his height in the fare- 
well to his mother. Berenice Siberi, young American mezzo 
soprano who has been making such marked succes here this 
season, was entrusted with the role of Lola; she has a lovely 
personality and sings with much freedom and beauty of 
voice, and excellent diction. She made a splendid impression. 
Armando Borgioli (new for La Scala) was heard in the role 
of Alfio. 

In the all-star cast of Pagliacci were Aureliano Pertile 
as Canio, who sang with unusual dramatic intensity, this 
being one of his best roles, and the Ridi Pagliaccio brought 
him a tremendous ovation; Rosetta Pampanini, who made an 
ideal Nedda, her fresh beautiful voice showing to the best 
advantage in the bird song, which she rendered in an ex- 
tremely artistic manner. Carlo Galeffi, as Tonio, who, al- 
though he gave an original interpretation, his Prologue being 
much applauded, cannot claim this as one of his best roles, 
even if he is always an authoritive artist; Nardi, who as 
Beppe, sang and acted well, and Vanelli who, as Silvio sang 
in the duet with much expression and beauty of voice. 

The scenery for both operas is out of the ordinary, show- 
ing originality and effectiveness. The chorus did exception- 
ally well, artist and maestro being called to the footlights 
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New York Times Praises Alliance Symphony 
Orchestra 


The New York Times commented as follows on the first 
concert which the Alliance Symphony Orchestra gave at the 
Educational Alliance, with Alexander Bloch as conductor: 

“The event was a culmination of the musical work Mr. 
Bloch and his ‘wife have done for years at the Alliance. 
It had more than neighborhood significance, for the playing 
of this eager young orchestra was a revelation of what 
an energetic leader can accomplish with material of talent 
and ambition. The Alliance musicians are simply advanced 
music students, reinforced by a few semi-professionals, but 
last night they played with the crispness and confidence of 
a more experienced orchestra. 

“Mr. Bloch led them through a fresh and unhackneyed 
program. He began with Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso, ar- 
ranged for a string orchestra by Sam Franko. Grieg’s 
Elegiac Melodies, op. 34, completed the first half of the 
program. There followed Mozart’s Kleine Nachtmusik and 
Saint-Saéns’ Prelude du Deluge, with violin solo by Ruth 
Taylor MacDowell. Occasional roughness of tone became 
less evident as the evening progressed, and there was pre- 
cision and unity which were surprising for a first concert. 
Altogether it was an auspicious event in local amateur 
music, a beginning rich in promise for Mr. Bloch and his 
little orchestra.” 


Gray-Lhevinne Concert Enjoyed 

The following article by Herbert A. Thompson appeared 
in the Daily Herald, Columbia, Tenn., on November 26: 

‘Not often do the music lovers of Columbia hear such a 
program as was rendered at the Institute by Estelle Gray- 
Lhevinne, virtuosa violinist. Seldom are their imaginations 
so unfettered or their hearts as inwardly searched by music’s 
music. With delightful word pictures she transported the 
thoughts of her listeners into foreign lands, and then, 
through the medium of her instrument, she recreated the 
nationalistic spirit of many countries. Haunting orientalism, 
rugged vigor, wild rhythm, reckless abandon, fervent love 
all were expressed. The Vieuxtemps concerto was given with 
pure beauty of tone, dazzling rhythm, deep emotion. It was 
absolute music.” 


Emily Roosevelt Again Wins Favor 
Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, with Lois Birchard 
Hedner at the piano, gave a delightful recital at the Stam- 
ford Woman's Club, on December 21. The night before, 
Miss Roosevelt appeared on a program with the Sittig Trio 
at the Rodin Studios, when this charming young singer met 
with her usual success. 
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RHEA TONIOLO, 
mezzo soprano, who will appear as Amneris with the Penn 
sylvania Grand Opera Company in a performance of Aida 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, on January 
18. Mme. Toniolo appeared many times with this company 
during the past two years and upon each occasion was 
enthusiastically received. The performance of Aida will 
mark the fourth this season by the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company, of which Francesco Pelosi is general man- 
ager. (Photo © Alfred’s Studio, Los Angeles.) 


HANNA BUTLER, 


voice instructor and soprano of Chicago, with her artist- 
Gurney, bass, on the S.S. Veendam, when they 
Mr. Gurney will make his debut 


pupil, G. E. 
sailed for Paris recently. 
a’ the Grand Opera in Paris next May. 


THE OLD MASTERS TRIO, 
which will give a New York recital at 
Steinway Hall on the evening of January 
28. Following one of their former ap- 
pearances in the metropolis, the New York 
Sun declared that “The three artists’ per- 
formances showed musicianship and under- 
standing of high order,’ and it was the 
opinion of the critic of the New York 

ening Post that “Youthful enthusiasm 
went hand in hand with ripe mellowed 
experience at the concert of the d 
Masters Trio.” The personnel of the Trio 
includes Ella Backus-Behr, piano; Hans 
Lange, olin, and Leo Schulz, cello. 
(Photo © Underwood & Underwood) 
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ETHELYNDE SMITH 
and her mother, photographed just before Miss Smith's re 
cital at Rogers Hall (school for girls) at Lowell, Mass 1s 
usual, the soprano is having a busy season of engagements in 
various parts of the cowntry. 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


mow on a countrywide tour after an absence of two and a 


He has been 


half years from the American concert stage. 
on a world tour during the interval. 


ARAH HOYT R 
pupil of Lazar Samoiloff, who took a hers’ 
him, going to Portland, Ore., to teach singing ls ag 
ate of the Samoiloff course (she also taught, under his qu 
ance, the Bel Canto method, in’'New York) she is highly 
qualified as an instructor. 
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IRMA SWIFT, 
soprano, who has been meeting with success in her recitals 
and other public appearances this season 
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EMANUEL BAY 
at the right, with Paul Kochanski and Elma 
snapped at St. Jean de Luz, France, during the past summer 
Mr. Bay has since returned and opened his new New York 
studio. 
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American Pianist 
whose increasing popularity keeps him engaged through the Eastern and Mid-Western States until his first New 
York appearance of the season as soloist with the American Orchestral Society at Mecca Auditorium on January 30. 
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